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Figure  It  for  Yourself 


DADANT  &  SONS,  Hamilton,  III. 

Dear  Sirs :— Tell  M.  G.  Dadant  that  DA- 
DANTS  FOUNDATION  is  the  best.  I  made 
the  test  as  he  suggested^  e^very  other  sheet  Da- 
dant's,  and  another  concern's  foundation  in 
between,  and  the  bees  worked  DADANT'S  first. 

WILL  JACOBS,  Hedrick,  Ind. 
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SUPPOSE  DADANTS  FOUNDATION 
saves  the  bees  one  day's  time  in  the 
midst  of  a  honey-flow.  What  would 
you  save  by  using  it?  Even  if  it  saved  only 
one  hour's  time,  wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  for 
you?  Remember,  DADANTS  FOUNDA- 
TION costs  no  more.     It  really  costs  less. 


Send  for  Our  1918  Catalog  and  Special  Lists 


Dadant  &  Sons 


Hamiltoriy 


Illinois 


We  make  and  sell  DADANTS  FOUNDATION 
We  render  old  combs  into  Beeswax 
We  work  Beeswax  into  Foundation 
We  buy  Beeswax  for  cash  or  trade 
We  sell  a  full  line  of  Bee  Supplies 
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"Falcon''  Bee  Supplies 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BEE-KEEPER 

"FALCON''  foundation,  made  at  Falconer,  New  York  at  the  '*FALCON" 
plant.  From  the  best  wax  that  can  be  purchased,  run  through  our  special  cleans- 
ing and  sheeting  processes,  and  milled  with  the  greatest  care.  The  bees  prefer  it 
and  work  on  it  sooner. 

**FALCON"  hives  are  made  of  the  best  lumber,  with  superior  workmanship. 
We  have  hundreds  of  pleased  customers  and  can  satisfy  you. 

Sections,  supers,  frames,  smokers,  etc.,  all  made  at  Falconer,  N.  Y.  Only 
7  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  line.  Order  direct  from  the  factory  and  get 
fresh  made  foundation  and  hives  at  low  freight. 

Hardy  Italian  Queens  $1.00  each  ;   12  -  $10.00, 

Write  for  samples  of  our  foundation  and  red  catalog  postpaid.  All  goods 
guaranteed.     A  trial  will  convince  you. 

W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO. 

Falconer,  New  York 

WHERE  THE  GOOD  BEE-HIVES  COME  FROM 


ROOT  LEADERSHIP 

^  Has  come  as  the  result  of  fifty  years  of  continuous 
and  steadfast  effort  on  our  part  to  render  the  best  pos- 
sible service,  make  goods  of  highest  quality,  and 
charge  the  most  reasonable  prices  compatible  with 
that  quality. 

^  OUR  AIM  is  to  continue  the  policy  which  has 
built  up  this  leadership.  We  know  that  a  long  line 
of  satisfied  customers  is  the  best  business  asset. 

ROOT  SERVICE  BRANCHES : 


New  York.  139-141  Franidin  Street 
Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  Street 
Chicago.  2 1 5  W.  Ohio  Street 
St.  Paul,  290  East  Sixth  Street 
San  Francisco,  245  Mission  Street 


Norfolk,  Va.,  10  Commerce  Street 
Syracuse,  1631  W.  Genesee  Street 
Indianapolis,  673  Mau.  Avenue 
Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 
Los  Angeles,  948  East  Second  Street 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

MEDINA,  OHIO 
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OFFICERS. 


1912-1913 


President,  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,   Geo.   H.   Rea,    Reynoldsville,   Pa. 

Second   Vice-President,   Hon.   E.    A.   Weimer,    Lebanon,   Pa. 

Third  Vice-President,  H.  K.  Benrd,   Lebanon,  Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  C.  Klinger,   Liverpool,  Pa. 


1913-1914 


President,  Br.  H.  A.  Surface, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Hon.  E.  A.  Weimer, Lebanon,  Pa. 

Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Dr.  L.  M.  Weaver,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Third  Vice-President,  R.  L.  Coons, Coudersport,  Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  C.  Klinger,   Liverpool,  Pa. 


1914-1915 


President,  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface, Harrisburjr,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Hon.  E.  A.  Weimer,   Lebanon,  Pa. 

Second  Vice-President,  C.  N.  Greene,   •  •  •  •   Troy,  Pa. 

Third   Vice-President,   F.   J.   Strittmatter,    Ebensburg,   Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  C.  Klinger,   Liverpool,  Pa. 


1915-1916 


President,  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  •  •  ^^^"l^^^"^'  ^^• 

First  Vice-President,  G.  H.  Rea, Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Dr.  L.  M.  Weaver, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Third  Vice-President,  R.  L.  Coons,   Coudersport    Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  C.  Klinger,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


1916-1917 


President,  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface, t^^^'T/  T'  So* 

First  Vice-President,  G.  H.  Rea, Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Second  Vice-President,  J.  R.  Ranibo,   Collingdale,  Pa. 

Third  Vice-President,  F.  J.  Strittnatter,   Ebersburg,  Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  C.  Klinger,   Liverpool,  Pa. 
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List  of  Members. 

Akers,  Mrs.  Mary  E., Johnstown,  Pa. 

Allaman,   R.   P.,    Bedford,  Pa. 

Anthony,  Geo.  N.,   E.  D.  5,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Applegate,  A.  M.,   Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Pa. 

Baier,   Dr.   Geo.   F.,    Norwood,  Pa. 

Baldwin,  E.  G., , Trevose,  Pa. 

Balthaser,  James  M., Wernersville,  Pa. 

Bankiis,  John  H., 319  E.  Water  St.,  Middletown,  Pa. 

Bard,  Jacob  H.,   Columbia,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Earner,  Horace  C,   Shippensburg,  Pa. 

Barnes,  P.  T., 1726  Regina  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Bean,   W.   J.,' Lebanon,  R.  D.  3,  Pa. 

Beard,  H.  K.,  Schaefferstown,  Pa. 

Beard,  Mrs.  H.  K., Lebanon,  Pa.,  R.  D.  6. 

Beard,  M.  E.,   236  New  St.,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Beaver,  Harry  W., Troy,  Pa.,  R.  P.  D.  67.  ,    ^,  .,    ,  ,  , .      ^ 

Bechtel,  Theo.  A., .  .u  .6245  Ridge  Ave.,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Beck  L.  C, Weedville,  Elk  Co.,  Pa. 

Bedford,  Geo.  H.,   HO  Analomink  St.,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Bent,  Stedman,    Overbrook,  Pa. 

Benton,  Frank, P.  O.  Box  17,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bear,  Paul  A.,   York,  Pa. 

Beyer,  W.  S.,   Cliristiana,  Pa. 

Bishop,  V.  S., Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Blain   L.  D Ridgway,  Pa. 

Blankley,  D.'  C.,   Steckman,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

Boadenhamer,  Miss  S.  Bess, Hanover,  Pa. 

Boeart   J   R Millville,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 

Poland',  J.  C., 607  Beaver  St.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Bonser,'  Mrs.  '  Alfaretta,    Conrad,  Pa. 

Boshnaugle,  S.  M., Soudersburg,  Pa. 

Bowers,  H.  L.,  R.  P.  1,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 

Brinton,   C.    C,    Christiana,  Pa. 

Brinton,  Ella  Starr,   West  Chester,  Pa. 

Brinton,  Francis  D.,   West  Chester,  Pa. 

Britenbaker,  Fred, llonesdale,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

Brosius,  Summer  G., West  Grove,  Pa. 

Brunt,  Franklin,    West  Point,  Pa. 

Bucher,  G^  T., Littlestown,  Pa. 

Bucher,  Floyd  S.,   Reamstown,  Pa. 

Bucher,  Wm.  P.,   Quaryville,  Pa. 

Buck,    F.    W.,    Muncy  Valley,  Pa. 

Burkholder,  Harry,   Lititz,  Pa.,  Route  4. 

Burritt   OH  . . .  .> Overbrook,  Pa. 

Buseman,  *Jno'    O.,    2828  Germantown   Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Calderwood,  A.  P.,   Tyrone,  Pa. 

Carr,  Elmer  G.,   New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

Cassel,  A.  H.,    Norristown,  Pa.,  R.  D.  2. 

Chapin,  Irvin, Shickshinny,  Pa. 

Christian,  D.  P., Sabula,  Pa. 

Claar,  Wm.,    Queen,  Bedford,  Co.,  Pa. 

Clansen,  Frank,   Essington,  Pa. 

Clay,  Samuel,   Hanover,  Pa 

Coe,    John   S.,    Winchester,  \  a. 

Collison,  W.  F.,   Collingdale   Pa 

Colver    J    S  Perulack,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 

Conn,  Robert;  '.'.V. Roaring  Branch  Sullivan  Co.,  Pa. 

Coxe    L.  Clarence, West  Chester   Pa. 

Cook    CH  9  Limestone  St.,  E.  Bradford,  Pa. 

Cocns,  R.  lV.  '.;!*.; .' Coudersport,  Pa. 

Coons,  A.   M.,    Coudersport,  Pa. 
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Coursen,  Isaac  H., Wyoming,  Pa. 

Curtis,   H.    C,    Gravity,  Pa. 

Daigneaii,  Andrew  L., Mt.  Gretna,  Pa. 

Daniel,  David, Hawthorn,  Pa. 

Danner,   Wni.   H.,    1711   Washington  Ave.,  Siegfried,  Pa. 

Dannstaett^r,  A.  C,   34G  College  Ave.,  Lancaster,  l*a. 

Dawson,   H.   S.,    Wellsboro,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  R.  D.  5. 

Deiner,  John   B.,   Ronks,  Pa. 

DeMotte,  Will,   Danville,  Pa. 

Diller,  Orpheus,    York  Springs,  Pa. 

Dochter,   J.    B.,    Christiana,  Pa. 

Dodge,  B.  G.,   Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Dougherty,   Samuel,    Allen  wood.  Pa. 

Douglas,  Wm.  A., Pleasant  Grove,  Pa. 

Dressier,  T.  J., Knousetown,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 

DuBree,  John  L.,    267   Washington   Lane,   Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Karnshaw,  Wm.  H., Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Khst,  Wm.  S.,    Boyertown,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  Route  3. 

Eibel,  Jose}>li  A., Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kngle,  Maurice  C,    Herradura,  Cuba. 

Klsbree,  Joseph,   W  ilia  wanna,  Pa. 

Knck,  Jacob  C,   R.  D.  2,  Stevens,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

Erb,  T.  Clarence, Hershey,  Pa. 

Farlow,   E.  S Hopeland,  Pa. 

Earnshaw,   John,    Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Fassold,  Rev.  Calvin, New  Berlin,  Pa. 

Faucett,    H.    P., Brandywine  Summit,  Dela.  Co.,  Pa. 

Felt,  Ira Brockw^ayville,  Pa. 

Fennell,  J.  T., Maryland  Casualty  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ferguson,  R.  H.,    Kirkwood,  Pa. 

Fisher,   Walter   F.,    West  Fairview,  Pa. 

Flower,  W.  E., Ashbourn,  Pa. 

Forney,  J.  H.,    Berrysburg,  Pa. 

Fox,  Franklin  G., Pipersville,  Pa. 

Frederick,  John  K., Woodbury,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

Fullmer,   H.   W.,    Andalusia,  Pa. 

Gallagher,  Mrs.  Harry, Glen  Olden,  Pa. 

Garbey,  Joseph  M., 1.324  16th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Gelnett,  J.  W.,   Sabula,  Pa. 

George,  Thomas  K.,    Homer  City,  Pa. 

Gera,   Hugo   J.,    Manayrunk,  Philadelj)hia,  Pa.,  440  Cres^on  St. 

Gilham,  D.  C,   Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

(lochnauer,  Samuel, Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  D.  7. 

Gordon,  W.  R., Austin,  Pa. 

Green,  Rev.  Blackwell,   Norwood,  Pa. 

Greene,   Charles   N.,    Troy,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

(Jroff,  Aaron  II.,   Bird  in  Hand,  Pa. 

Groff,    A.    M.,    420  Dauphin  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Gross,  Geo.  W., 534  W.  Market  St.,  Y^ork,  Pa. 

.Gumbert,    M.,    Ohl,  Pa. 

Gurr,  Chas.  H., Analomink,  Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 

Hacker,   Emanuel  S.,    Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Hadsell,  B.  A., Lititz,  Pa. 

Hahman,  F.,   Harrowgate  Lane,  Station  F.,  Philadeli)hia,  Pa. 

Happ,  Geo.  L.,  » .433  4th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Haring,  John  K.,    Waynesburg,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5. 

Harp,  H.  H., Marienville,  Pa. 

Harris,  CM., .624  N.  43d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harrison,  Wm.  W., 119  N.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ITaverstick,   Paul   E.,    Lancaster,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Henderson,  J.  C,    Petersburg,  Pa. 

Hendrie,  Gardner,   Morton,   Pa. 

Henry,  M.  E.,    Palmyra,  Pa. 

TTornian,  Percival,   Kratzerville,  Pa. 

Ilerr,  Harry  D., Lampeter,  Pa. 

Herr,  J.  D., 216  N.  Duke  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Herr,  J.  H.,    West  Willow,  Pa. 

Hershey,  W.  O., Landisville,  Pa. 

Hess,    Enos,    H.,    Grantham,  Pa. 

Hibshman,  Hon.  George, Ephrata,  Pa.,  Route  5. 

Hoffa,  Wm.  I.  F.,   Blandon,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Holsinger,  J.  B.,   Rockton,  Pa. 

Hollopeter,  J.   B.,    Johnstown,  Pa. 

Hopkins,  Joe  E., Austin,  Pa. 

Hopkins,  W.   E.,    Duboistown,  Pa. 

Horning,  John, Pennfield,  Pa. 

Hornor,  Harold,   8  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Horwitz,  Mrs.  Geo.  Quintard,   ....  Stratford,  Pa. 

Hoser,   Chas.  F.,    Norristown,  Pa.,  Route  4. 

Hostetter,   L.    K.,    Lancaster,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  R.  D.  5. 

Houser,  Jacob  R.,   Lampeter,  Pa. 

Howell,  A.  A.,   Petersburg,  Pa. 

Huber,  L.  B.,   Lancaster,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  R.  D.  5. 

Hugger,  Alton  F.,   Erie,  Pa. 

Hull,   J.   D.,    Honesdale,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

1  rwin,    W.    J.,    Elderado,  Pa. 

Jamison,  A.  E.,    861  Market  St.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Johns,  S.   E.,    Concord,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

Johnson,  John  H., 607  S.  Main  St.,  Bangor,  Pa. 

Kauffman,  Enid  B., Lititz,  Pa. 

Kautfman,  Geo.  W.,   Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Kendall,  R.  E., Granville  Summit,  Pa. 

Kernan,  Wm., Dushore,  Sullivan  Co.,  Pa.    R.  F.  D. 

Kerr,    Cecil, Arcadia,  Pa. 

Kerstetter,  Howard,    Liverpool,  Pa. 

Kilhaffer,  Abraham  K., Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kilheffer,    W.   S.,    LiUtz,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

King,    Ezra,    Ronks,  Pa. 

Kirk,  Joseph  P., , Peach  Bottom,  Pa. 

Kline,  John,  Jr.,   Liverpool,  Pa. 

Klingel,    Jno.,    23  South  St.,  Ridgeway,  Pa. 

K linger,  H.  C, Liverpool,  Pa. 

Kreider,  Chas.   M.,    3d  Ave.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  8. 

Kroh,  S.  J.,    Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  R.  D.  4. 

Laudermilch,  Mrs.  Mary  Lornze,   .Lebanon,  Pa.,  R.  D.  3. 

I^audenslayer,  D.  M.,    Sunbury,  Pa. 

Laudis,  D.  H.,   Lancaster,  Pa.,  Route  No.  2. 

Landis,  Graybill  G., 204   E.   New   St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lapp,  Jonathan, New  Holland,  Pa.,  Route  No.  2. 

Lebo,  Clias.  S., Berrysburg,  Pa. 

Leisey,    T.   J.,    Stevens,  Pa., 

Lighty,  L.  W.,   East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Linvill,  Arthur  S., Media,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Litz,  Dr.  Thos.  H., Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

Loucks,  Noel  J.,    Springboro,  Pa.  ^   ^   . 

Love,  Miss  Nellie,  Meshoppen,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Lund,  John,    Landenberg,  Pa. 

Lynch,  Edmund  W.,   Sharon  Hill,  Pa.,  Box  53. 

MacDonald,  Robert  E.,    159  Center  St.,  Littston,  Luzerne,  Co.,  Pa. 

MacNeal,  Wm.  P., Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Mahen,  Ernest Berezett,  Pa. 

Mann,  Howard  H.,   Washington  Borough,  Pa. 

Martin,   G.   W.,    Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mayberry,  F.  M., Lederach,  Pa. 

McGill,  A.  R., Denver,  Pa. 

Mcllhenny,  H.  J., Martins  Creek,  Pa.,  R.  D.  Box  40. 

McKibbin,  A.  L., New  Sheffield,  Pa. 

McNeal,  Wm.  P.,   Parkesburg,  Pa. 

McPherson,  John  E., Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Pa.,  P.  O.  Box  222. 

Meek,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Ph.D., Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Merkel,  H.  A., Lyon  Station,  Pa. 

Merkel,  M.  M., Emaus,  Pa. 
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Messinger,  G.  W., Mecbanicsburg,  Pa.,  Route  No.  5. 

Meyer,  Enos  H., Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

Miles,  Harry  R.,    Lester,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Miller,  Fred  C,   Sellersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Miller,  H.  K., Tyrone,   Blair   Co.,   Pa. 

Miller,  J.   J.,    Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Miller,  Martin  R.,   Lancaster,  Pa.,  Route  No.  8. 

Miller,  Norton  C,   Platea,  Pa. 

Moltz,  Geo.  T.,  West   Fairview,   Pa. 

Morry,  Alvin  S.,    Millersville,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Moore,  William  J., Analoniink,  Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 

Moyer,  H.   M.,    Boyertown,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  Route  3. 

Muehleib,  H.  W., Cumbola,  Pa. 

Murray,  Frank  R., Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Myers,  Enos  H.,    Bird  in  Hand,  Pa. 

Myer,  J.  W., 748  Union  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Myers,  S.  M.,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Neff,  Harry  C,    Washington  Borough,  Pa. 

Nelson,   P.  S.,    160  Broad  St.,  Station,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Newcomer,  A.  W.,  Glen    Rock,    Pa.      (Also    59    S.    Marsliall    St., 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Newcomet,   Wm.   S.,    3501  Baring  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Noll,  E.,    Belief onte.  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

Oltonbuerstel,  Henry  T., Rexmont,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

Orner,  A.  D., DuBois,  Pa. 

Orr,  Ralph,   Coatesville,  Pa. 

Oxford,  Theo.,  Jr., Bangor,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Page,  Robert  H.,  Upland,  Pa. 

Parker,  A.  M.,   Stratford,  Pa. 

Peifer,  Jno.  F.,   SaUinga,  Pa. 

Pennock,  Miss  Emma  R., Landenberg,  Pa. 

Perkin,  Wm.  J.,   Narrowsburg,   N.   Y. 

Perrigo,  Albert  H.,   .  ., West  Chester,  Pa.,  R.  D. 

Peters,  S.  F., Brickchurch,  Pa. 

Phillips,  E.  F.,  Ph.D., Washington,  D.  C. 

Porter,  T.  V.,  Harrisville,  Pa. 

Potteiger,   W.   S.,    Stouchsburg,  Pa. 

Preston,  Elma  M., New  Garden,  Pa. 

Quick,  Dr.  A.  D.,   32  Luzerne  Ave.,  W.  Pittston,  Pa. 

Rahn,   George  A.,    W.  Leesport,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Rambo,  J.  R., 423  Parker  Ave.,  Collingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Rea,    Maude,    Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Rea,  George  H.,   Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Pa. 

R^eder,  F.  E., Fishers  Ferry,  Pa. 

Reese,  C.  G.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Reese,  G.  W.,   Bellwood,  Pa. 

Reneker,  A.  B., Siddonsburg,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

Rick,  John,   434  Oley  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Riggs,  A.  W.,   603  E.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Rinehart,  Wm.  C,   Myerstown,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Risser,  Clarence, Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Rodulf 0,  del  Valle, Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 

Roehm,  Julius  A.,   459  W.  Vine  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

R-oth,  A.  M.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Rozell,  George  E.,   Moscow,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Russell,  R.  F., I^exington,  Pa. 

Sanders,  Prof.  J.  G., Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Satterthw^ait,  A.  F., Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Schaffner,  A.  M., Hershey,  Pa. 

Schlegel,  Edgar  C, Bernhardt 's  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Schmehl,  Henry  K.,    616  Washington  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Schmoll,  Geo.  F.,   Wyoming,  Pa.  Route  3. 

Schuman,  Arthur  Garfield,    131  W.  Winsdor  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Schwindt,  Eugene, Coraopolis,  Pa.,  939  5th  Ave. 

Scot,  Hugh,  .  ., Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Seamans,  A.  E., Factory ville,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 
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Segerlin,  Adolph, Anita,  Pa. 

Seibert,  Levi  F.,   Lititz,  Pa.  Route  5. 

Seitz,  I.   H.,    Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sellers,  W.  D.,   242  Pine  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Selser,  Wm.  A.,   10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sharpies,  Servill  J., Newton,  Pa. 

Shenk,  Clayton  H., Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  7. 

Shilling,   Wayne,    Lebanon,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  10. 

Shirk,   G.   H.,    Hanover,   Pa. 

Shirk,  J.  R.,   Schoeneck,  Pa. 

Shirker,  J.  B.,   Akron,  Pa.,  Box  51  . 

Shriver,  J.  W., Hutchins,  McKean  Co.,  Pa. 

Shope,  John  S., 134  W.  Main  St.,  Annville,  Pa. 

Shope,  J.  B.,    Palmyra,  Pa. 

Shope,   Eli,    Middletown,  Pa. 

Shortlidge,  Dr.  C.  B.,  Lima,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Shultz,  Walter,  W., Hanover,  Pa. 

Simmons,  Miss  Ada,   Trinity  School,  Elwyn,  Pa. 

Simpson,  John  M., Colwyn,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Smith,   John   A.,    Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 

Smith,  Milton,  F.,   Red  Lion,  Pa. 

Smith,    Oscar,    Heilmandale,  Pa. 

Suavely,  B.  B., Lititz,  Pa.,  R.  D. 

Suavely,  Wm.   B.,    Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Snavely,    H.    H.,    Willow  Sstreet,  Pa. 

Suavely,  E.  S., Lititz,  Pa. 

Snavely,  C.  B., Lititz,  Pa.,  R.  D.  5. 

Snell,   H.   C,    Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

Snell,  J.   S.,    Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Snvder,  Penn  G.,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico.        ^ 

Snyder,  C.  B., Ephrata,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 

Snyder,   Geo.    M.,    130  W.  5th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Sprecher,  I.  Leonard, Ephrata,  Pa. 

Starry,  E.  P., Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Stauff er,  H.  G.,   Quarryville,  Pa. 

Steele,  George  M.,  30  S.  Fortieth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stein,  J.  Nelson,   Clover,  Pa. 

Steiner,  Wayne,   Myerstown,  Pa. 

Stephen,  Arnold Peneoyd,  Pa. 

Sterner,  Dr.  E.  E., Wrightsville,  Pa. 

Stewart,  Miss  Caroline  E.,   Elkin,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

Stewart,  Wm.  A.,    Elkin,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

Stoudt,  D.  M.,   Lancaster,  Pa. 

Strickler,  Jos.  S.,    Hershey,  Pa. 

Strittmatter,  F.  J.  and  wife, Ebensburg,  Pa.,  Route  No.  1. 

Stroh,    E.    F Brj-n  Athyn,  Pa. 

Stroud,  Geo.  H., Mechanicsburg,   Pa. 

Surface,  Dr.  H.  A., Luzerne,  Pa. 

Swansen,   Charles  S.,    8  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Switzer,   V.   0 259  W.  Mahominy  St.,  Danville,  Pa. 

Syphrit,  Joseph  W.,   Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Teter,  Trvin  E.,   Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

Thomas,   George,    Whitford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Thorndyke,  W.  E., New  York  City,  139  Franklin  St. 

Tibben,  Howard  A Jarrettown,  Pa. 

Tillinghast,  Isaac  F.,   Factoryville,  Pa. 

Travis,  Loren  L.,    Tunkhannock,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Ulrich'  James,    . ! Ephrata  Pa.  Route  1. 

XTirich    Val  D Myerstown,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

Vansant,  Howard,   Hulmeville,  Pa. 

Van  Tuyle,  H.  S., Pittston,  Pa. 

A'incentJ  Clias.  W., Uniontown,  Pa.,  Box  802. 

Vogel,  A.  B.,   Lancaster  Pa.,  R.  D.  3. 

Wagner,  Henry  S.,   Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

Wagner,  Julius,   138  Farview  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Wakeman,  Wm., Norristown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 
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Walter,  Justin  E.,   Bucknell,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1,  Box  21. 

Watson,  Wm., Hanover,  Pa. 

Weaver,  Elmer  J., Ronks,  Pa. 

Weaver,  Mrs.  Dr.  L.  M.,   7103  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Weaver,  Dr.  L.   M.,    7103  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Weisner,  Levi  D., Blandon,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Wenger,  Isaiah  B.,    Onset,  Pa. 

Wagner,  John  E., Denver,  Pa. 

Weimer,  Hon.  Edgar  A., Lebanon,  Pa. 

Werner,  Thos.  O.,    Bangor,  Pa. 

Wertseh,   Edwin,    Stevens,  Pa.  Route  2. 

Weston,  Wm.,    Essington,  Pa. 

Wethervill,  Francis  M., Calvary  Church,  Germantown,  Pa. 

W^hitaker,  Jos.  F.,   1118  N.  Shamokin  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Wliitcomb,    Geo.,    Corydon,  Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

White,  Chas.  E.,    Lopez,  Pa. 

White,  C.  F., Altoona,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Whitfield,  Jno.  W.,    Anita,  Pa. 

Wittman,  R.  C St.  Mary's  Pa. 

Wittmer,  Geo.,  Jr., Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wiesner,  E.  E.,  M.D., Tamaqua,  Pa. 

Wilson,   Sr.,  J.   R.,    Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.   1. 

Witmeyer,  H.   H.,    Penryn,  Pa. 

Wright,  CTias.  C, Aldan,  Pa. 

Wright,  Miss  Letitia  E.,   Logan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Van  Duyne,  H.  B.,   Boonton,  N.  J. 

Yeany,  Abraham, New  Mayville,  Pa. 

Yingling,  A.  I.,   Parkers  Landing,  Pa. 

Yingling,  Wm.  M., Parkers  Landing,  Pa. 

Young,   B.   R.,    Sunnyslope,  Farm,  Girard,  Erie  Co.,  Pa, 

Young,   Aaron  W.,    Manheim,  Pa.,  Route  No.  69. 

Young,   Gilbert,    Munson  Station,  Pa. 

Zook,  D.  F Ronks,  Pa. 
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Keport  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 

February  25-26,  1913. 

The  convention  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Capitol  Building,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  at  7 :  30  P.  M. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  C.  Fassold.  The  minutes  were  read  and 
approved. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  was  to  have 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  was  represented  by  his  deputy,  A. 
L.  Martin,  who  in  well  chosen  words  welcomed  the  bee-keepers  to  the 
city.    The  address  was  responded  to  by  Rev.  Fassold. 

The  chairman  in  introducing  some  of  the  foul  brood  inspectors,  said 
that  six  or  eight  men  during  the  past  summer  began  inspection  work 
voluntarily  and  without  any  expense  except  to  themselves.  All  the 
work  was  done  solely  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  G.  H.  Rea  reported 
having  visited  about  thirty  apiaries,  totalling  150  colonies.  The  disease 
was  more  alarming  than  it  was  expected.  Bees  were  kept  in  all  sorts 
of  hives  and  receptacles — nail  kegs,  whiskey  barrels,  tubs,  etc.,  and 
some  that  were  in  frame  hives  had  their  combs  built  so  criss-cross  that 
they  defied  inspection.  F.  G.  Fox  inspected  about  one  hundred  col- 
onies, found  some  bee-keepers  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  crowded 
condition  of  hives  and  consequent  failure  of  a  honey  crop.  Rev.  C. 
Fassold  inspected  colonies  in  the  section  between  Pottsville  and  the 
Susquehanna  River.  He  found  a  few  wiseacre  highbrows  who  opposed 
inspection,  but  through  skillful  use  of  the  **  Dutch  ^^  overcame  the  op- 
position. As  a  rule,  the  work  of  the  inspectors  was  appreciated  and 
welcomed  as  a  help  to  combat  the  scourge  which  otherwise  was  destined 
to  wipe  out  bee-keeping. 

A  motion  was  adopted  extending  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  members  of  the  Legislature  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

Penn  G.  Snyder,  of  Swarthmore,  then  spoke  on  ''Breeding  For  Im- 
provement. '  * 

Breeding  for  Improvement. 

The  breeding  of  animals  was  undoubtedly  the  first  art  or  general  work  that  was 
taken  up  by  ancient  man  with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  search  for  food  and 
shelter. 

In  those  days  meat  was  the  principal  diet  of  all  mankind,  and  as  man  became 
more  numerous,  food,  in  the  form  of  animals  he  could  kill  became  more  difficult 
to  secure. 

Most  likely  an  occasional  young  animal  fell  into  the  hunters  hands,  and  if  food 
was  plentiful  they  possibly  would  try  and  save  it  alive — if  food  still  continued 
plentiful  and  the  animal  reached  the  mating  age  and  produced  young  it  is  but  a 
step  further  for  man  to  realize  it  would  be  much  easier  to  produce  their  meat 
by  having  a  tame  herd. 

They  would  then  always  have  food  at  hand  and  they  could  move  about  with 
their  stock  to  wh^re  the  grazing  was  best. 
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It  is  only  one  step  more  to  the  point  where  they  would  locate  in  some  si)ot  wliere 
grass  was  i)lentil'ul  and  try  to  till  the  soil  in  a  meagre  way  with  their  horses  and 


oxen. 


It  is  understood  that  this  took  many  thousands  of  generations  to  accomplish. 
Wo  know  animal  husbandry  runs  far  back  beyond  all  written  history,  and  even 
in  the  primitive  days  man  possessed  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  dogs. 

With  their  different  varieties  of  animal  life  the  breeding  of  the  different  kinds 
of  animals  became  one  of  the  chief  works  of  man,  and  it  can  be  readily  supposed 
the  different  peoples  under  different  national  climatic  conditions  produced  different 
forms  of  the  same  families,  such  as  the  great  heavy  war  horses  of  the  German 
peoples  and  the  light  swift  Arabian  of  the  Arabs. 

Little  new  was  learned  on  the  subject  of  breeding  until  modern  times. 
Many  careful  scientists  absohtely  failed  to  arrive  at  any   sane  conclusion  on 
the  subject  of  heredity,  or  breeding  and  all  the  accumulated  experiments  seemed 
to  make  a  crazy  quilt  of  the  whole  subject,  as  one  experiment  seemed  to  contra- 
dict one  or  all  the  others. 

Later  the  great  Darwin  i)ublished  his  Origin  of  Species,  and  this  set  the 
scientific  world  in  a  blaze  that  has  hardly  died  down  to  this  day. 

Darwin's  conclusions  were  sound  in  a  great  many  respects,  yet  they  did  not 
wholly  satisfy  him  or  some  of  the  later  workers. 

It  is  conceded  that  like  produced  like.  That  a  strain  or  pedigree  counted 
that  crosses  produced  more  vigorous  issue.  And  that  too  great  an  amount  of  in- 
breeding was  detrimental. 

Although  the  theory  that  like  produces  like  was  expected  it  was  known  that 
crosses  did  not  j)roduce  like. 

The  issue  would  possibly  resemble  either  parent  or  something  entirely  dift'erent, 
practically  a  new  form. 

When  such  were  produced  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  a  throw-back  to  some 
ancient  form  which  possibly  was  a  forefather  of  both  strains  comprising  tlie  cross 
mating. 

It  was  definitely  known  that  pedigree  counted  on  the  average,  because  most 
pedigreed  strains  of  animal  life  were  better  equipped  for  the  performing  of  their 
respective  work  than  the  average  of  the  non-i)edigreed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  crossing  or  hybridizing  produced  stronger  animals,  the 
breeder  realized  if  he  mated  a  fine  pedigree  animal  to  a  scrub  the  issue  would 
contain  but  one-half  (Vj)  of  the  blood  strain  of  the  finer  animal  or  (by  Galtin's 
law  only  (V^)  and  each  successive  out  mating  from  the  pedigreed  strain  would 
reduce  the  remaining  blood  one-half   (V2)   additional. 

We  can  readily  see  it  takes  but  few  crosses  such  as  this  to  entirely  dissipate 
all  the  fine  points  possessed  by  the  pedigreed  forefather,  and  there  will  be  remain- 
ing nothing  but  scrubs  or  worse  than  scrubs. 

Thus  inbreeding  seemed  to  be  the  only  practical  way  in  which  a  strain  could  be 
obtained  and  maintained. 

By  this  method  all  our  finer  strains  of  farm  stock  and  great  numbers  of  our 
seed  for  fann   croi)s  were  and  are  being  obtained. 

A  method  such  as  this  is  very  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  breeder  who  does 
not  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  individual  animals  he  is  using  for  his 
breeding  units. 

No  two  animals  possessing  the  same  weakness  or  defect  should  ever  be  mated, 
as  the  issue  would  inherit  the  same  defect  two-fold. 

Any  two  animals  ]>ossessing  a  trait  which  is  valuable  providing  they  are  other- 
wise perfectly  healthy  and  strong  and  of  the  same  race  no  matter  how  closely 
related  can  be  mated  if  of  opposite  sex. 

Thus  the  good  of  the  trait  will  be  held  and  intensified  in  the  issue. 
The  reason  it  is  possible  to  in-breed  is  because  no  two  living  things  are  exactly 
similar,  brother  or  sister,  or  the  issue  of  a  given  litter,  or  the  leaves  of  a  tree, 
or  even  two  combs  of  honey,  they  all  differ  in  one  or  more  points. 

The  variation  may  be  in  books  or  it  may  bo  in  what  we  call  performance  or  both. 
Which  translated  simply  means  that  the  activities  which  the  animal  is  expected 
to  perform,  it  may  be  a  production  of  milk,  or  the  laying  of  a  greater  number  of 
eggs  by  hens,  or  the  ability  to  make  greater  speed  in  horses  or  to  be  able  to  put 
on  more  flesh  rapidly  from  a  given  amount  of  food. 

A  living  subject  must  be  considered  from  two  standpoints. 

What  its  looks  show  it  to  be  or  seem  to  be,  and  what  the  production  or  per- 
formance may  be. 
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The  issue  of  a  long  purely  bred  strain  of  animal  or  plant  life  may  be  in  books 
or  performance  or  both  substantially  but  never  exactly  the  same. 

As  all  growth  is  the  result  of  cell  division,  and  as  in  all  bisexual  reproductions 
the  new  individual  is  the  direct  product  of  the  two  others  it  is  necessarily  different 
from  either  of  its  parents  even  if  they  are  closely  bred. 

Tlie  modern  idea  of  breeding  is  to  obtain  a  strain  of  a  pure  race  whose  per- 
formance when  tested  will  be  above  the  average  of  their  kind,  but  especially  is  it 
desired  that  the  general  average  is  brought  to  and  held  at  a  high  average  of  pro- 
duction. 

There  may  be  cross-bred  animals  which  will  produce  a  greater  record  than  any  of 
the  pure  bred  strain,  but  it  Avill  rot  transmit  these  traits  to  its  issue. 

If  the  average  of  crossed  or  hybridized  stock  is  examined  it  will  invariably  be 
found  to  be  low,  there  will  be  a  great  range  between  the  highest  and  lowest  and 
the  mean  average  will  be  low.  This  applies  to  bees  as  well  as  Mexicans,  they  as  a 
race  are  hybridized  from  a  cross  of  possibly  three  races  none  of  which  were  con- 
sidered first  class,  and  the  result  is  what  General  Sherman  said  of  war :    Hell. 

The  honey  bee  is  necessarily  much  more  difficult  to  breed  pure  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard, because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pure  matings  as  desired.  Also  the 
question  of  parthenogenesis  complicates  the  situation  and  possibly  makes  it  more 
diflficult  to  produce  a  pure  strain. 

The  honey  producer  must  look  to  the  breeder  of  bees  for  his  greatest  improve- 
ment just  as  all  lines  of  animal  husbandry  look  to  the  breeder  of  that  variety  for 
his  breeding  stock  to  improve  his  flocks  or  herds. 

In  one  sense  the  bee-keeper  or  breeder  has  a  great  advantage  over  all  other 
lines  of  breeding  which  man  has  taken  up  in  the  sense  that  when  he  has  secured 
a  valuable  queen  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  virgins  he  can 
produce  from  her,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  can  secure  three  generations  in  a 

sinerle  year. 

From  a  pure  Italian  queen  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  bee-keeper  can 
readily  re-queen  a  yard  of  Blacks,  and  if  there  are  not  too  many  Blacks  in  his 
neighborhood  he  can  have  his  whole  apiary  pure  specimens  of  the  purchased  strain 
by  the  close  of  the  season 's  work. 

His  greatest  difli,culty  will  be  to  induce  the  newly  mated  queens  to  lay  Drone 
eggs.  This  can  be  induced  by  giving  plenty  of  capped  brood  alternating  with 
frames  of  Drone  comb. 

On  the  other  hand  the  breeder  of  any  farm  animals  must  wait  from  one  to  three 
years  for  each  generation,  and  in  this  sense  progress  should  be  correspondingly 
slow. 

Under  present  condition  the  best  way  for  the  bee-keeper  to  mate  his  virgins 
purely  is  to  have  if  possible  all  the  colonies  in  his  vicinity  re-queened  by  his  stock, 
and  then  have  great  numbers  of  Drones  flying  produced  by  the  best  of  the  strain 

he  has.  ^    /.       .-i      •    1. 

As  the  average  bee-keeper  is  principally  a  honey  producer  his  first  idea  is  honey, 

and  he  will  be  likelv  to  sacrifice  any  thing  in  reason  for  honey. 

His  first  duty  is  to  see  that  his  bees  have  plenty  of  room  to  store  the  surplus  in 
and  no  matter  what  work  he  has  to  do  this  is  the  first  work  of  the  honey  pro- 
ducer. This  as  a  rule  prevents  him  from  being  able  to  produce  as  good  an  article 
in  queens  as  the  man  who  makes  a  business  of  producing  breeding  stock. 

The  successful  breeder  has  the  time,  the  knowledge,  and  the  equipment  to  take 
advantage  of  his  productions  when  he  has  obtained  it. 

The  breeder  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  his  ideal  and  as  he  produces  a  hun- 
dred virgins  to  the  average  honey  producer  one,  he  has  that  many  more  queens  to 
make  his  choice  from  for  his  breeding  stock. 

A  fair  example  of  how  a  strain  provides  its  members  with  the  family  character- 
istics can  be  likened  to  a  man  with  a  huge  fortune  who  invests  it  in  government 
bonds,  the  interest  of  which  his  family  has  the  use  of,  and  their  children  and 
children's  children.  . 

Thus  the  fortune  remains  the  same  and  his  decendants  have  the  benefit  of  it 
but  as  the  generations  pass  on  the  fortune  is  distributed  in  smaller  amounts 
to  the  individual  members  because  they   have  increased  in   numbers. 

The  fortune  as  well  as  his  personal  characteristics  diminish  to  the  individuals 
as  the  generations  pass  on  vet  the  fortune  in  itself  as  is  the  breeding  strain  just 
as  strong  as  it  was  originally.  ^    ^ 

It  must  not  be  considered  that  the  heredity  characteristic  lies  strictly  between 
the  offspring  and  its  parents,  this  is  only  one  link,  it  lies  between  the  offspring 
and  the  whole  back  ancestry  of  the  strain  or  family. 
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So  the  individual  traits  or  productive  powers  of  an  individual  must  not  be  con- 
fused Avith  the  results  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  the  one  individual  that  counts,  it  is 
the  combined  results  of  all  the  individuals  comprising  the  strain. 

By  continual  selection  in  any  direction  if  long  continued  the  type  of  the  strain 
will  shift  and  the  new  form  will  breed  true  to  its  new  form. 

Or  if  the  breeder  is  lucky  enough  to  discover  a  mutant  nearer  the  new  form 
desired  he  will  at  that  point  start  a  new  central  point  of  fluctuation. 

No  matter  how  perfect  a  strain  may  become  there  will  still  be  room  for  im- 
provement although  the  purer  the  strain  the  less  variation  will  be  found  between 
its  constituents,  and  so  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  make  advancement. 

A  queen  may  be  of  the  purest  of  a  good  strain,  yet  her  looks  might  be  such 
as  to  make  her  appear  a  very  inferior  bee,  but  potent^  *^he  may  be  the  most 
perfect  queen  for  breeding  purposes. 

Inheritance  is  from  a  strain  or  race,  it  is  in  a  large  measure  independent  ot  its 
immediate  parents  if  thev  are  of  the  same  family. 

All  breeding  units  have  inherently  in  them  all  the  different  character  units  that 
its  strain  is  capable  of  producing. 

Some  characters  of  a  strain  may  be  for  some  unknown  reason  more  powerful  in 
one  individual  tlian  in  others  and  so  seem  different  as  it  really  is,  yet  it  can  pro- 
duce relatively  the  opposite  extreme  in  the  resulting  offspring. 

This  is  variation,  and  it  is  a  factor  which  is  found  constant  in  all  living  organ- 
isms. • 

You  will  find  no  two  queens  look  exactly  alike,  there  will  be  difference  in  color- 
ing or  general  construction  or  both. 

The  workers  will  differ  within  certain  limits,  in  color,  gentility,  ability  to  gather 
honey,  strength   of  wing  and  length  of  life. 

Tlie  drone  will  vary  as  much  or  more  than  the  virgins;  yet  some  people  claim 
there  is  no  advancement  possible  Avith  the  honey  bee  despite  its  variability. 

The  closer  the  breeding  lines  are  drawn  the  less  extreme  variation  will  be 
found  among  the  individuals  of  a  strain,  as  close  breeding  intensifies  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  good  characteristics.  The  breeder  must  be  always  on  the  watch  for 
any  backsliding  in  his  breeding  stock. 

Only  the  very  best  and  strongest  of  his  stock  should  be  used  for  propagation. 
The  breeder's  object  should  be  Purity  of  Ancestry  by  keeping  the  blood  lines 
pure  cou])led  with  steady  advancement  along  the  lines  that  will  make  for  points 
which  will  cause  the  strain  to  be  more  valuable  in  its  given  ability  to  produce  a 
greater  yield  of  energy.  This  extra  energy  in  bees  makes  for  greater  yields  of 
honey  and  better  defenders  of  the  colony. 

Penn   G.  Snyder, 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 


A  short  discussion  followed  the  address,  after  which  E.  R.  "Root,  of 
IMedina,  0.,  addressed  the  convention  on  *'The  Past,  Present  and 
Future  of  Bee-Keepinfr.''  He  spoke  of  the  experiences  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  fifty  years  a<ro,  of  the  first  importation  of  Italian  querns, 
of  how  Father  Langstroh  invented  the  first  movable  frame  and  of  the 
invention  of  the  extractor,  and  how^  Quinby,  the  frreatest  honey  pro- 
ducer in  New  York  State,  shipped  half  a  car  of  honey  to  New  York 
City  and  broke  the  market  in  the  early  fifties. 

The  present  is  confronted  by  a  serious  condition — the  foul  brood 
diseases.  New  York  at  the  present  time  has  seven  inspectors  and  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000.  If  this  had  been  done  ten  years  ago  the 
disease  would  now  be  under  control  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  loss 
saved.  The  disease  has  put  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  farmer  bee-keepers 
out  of  business  within  the  last  decade.  The  production  of  comb  honey 
is  less  and  that  of  extracted  is  increasinsr.  Weak  colonies  will  produce 
extracted  when  they  can  not  be  induced  to  make  comb  honey. 

The  future  has  a  promise  for  the  wide  awake  man.  He  urged  the 
farmer  bee-keeper  to  use  more  lime  on  his  soil  to  s^row  more  of  the 
clovers,  especially  the  alsike.  Sweet  clover,  which  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  weed,  is  now  being  sown  a^  a  forage  plant  and  never  fails  to 
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produce  honey.    He  also  spoke  of  the  wintering  problem,  which  is  now 
receiving  more  attention  than  before. 

The  chairman  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  Resolutions:  Fassold, 
Snyder  and  Steele;  the  Committee  on  Nominations:  Fox,  Faucett, 
and  Buseman.    The  convention  then  adjourned. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  00  A.  M.  The  secretary- 
treasurer,  H.  C.  Klinger,  made  his  report,  and  it  passed  to  the  Audit- 
ing Committee :   Messrs.  Weimer,  Tillinghast  and  Faucett. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Carr,  New  Egypt,  N.' J.,  the  inspector  for  that  state,  was 
introduced,  and  spoke  of  the  bee-keeping  conditions  of  his  state.  He 
said  it  was  a  difficult  thing  sometimes  to  reform  the  methods  of  an  old- 
time  bee-keeper  and  that  it  was  easier  to  start  a  beginner  right. 

The  Nominating  Committee  then  reported  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  pres. ;  G.  H. 
Rea,  1st  vice-pres.;  E.  A.  Weimer,  2d  vice-pres.;  H.  K.  Beard,  3d 
vice-pres. ;   and  II.  C.  Klinger,  sec-treas. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast  was  then  called  on,  who  spoke  on  ''Spring  Manage- 
ment in  the  Apiary. ' ' 


Spring  Management  in  the  Apiary. 

Really  there  are  few  if  any  other  subjects  connected  with  bee-keeping-  of  more 
vital  importance  than  that  embraced  in  the  words  of  our  caption  bpring  Mana^je- 
ment;  knd  at  no  other  season  of  the  year  can  a  little  time  and  attention  be  be- 
stowed with  a  probability  of  greater  return  in  future  profits  than  now. 

No  doubt  thousands  of  colonies  will  weather  the  storms  and  succeed  m  living 
through  the  hardest  part  of  the  season,  until  March  or  April,  and  perhaps  the  queen 
will  beijin  her  season's  work  in  et^mest,  and  start  a  good  patch  of  brood,  and  then 
iust  as  nature's  supply  of  food  is  almost  in  sight,  their  increased  demand  rapidly 
exhausts  their  surplus  and  they  perish  for  the  lack  of  a  little  time  and  attention  on 

the  part  of  their  keeper.  ,  ,  x  «* 

It  is  my  observation  that  no  other  investment  is  likely  to  produce  greater  profit 

than  some  stimulative  food  supplied   as  soon  in   spring  as  the   weather  permits 

activity  among  the  bees.  ,     ^    •£         i?  f 

For  earliest  use,  w^hen  it  is  discovered  that  stores  -ire  short,  if  no  frames  of 
honev  are  at  command,  as  they  should  be  for  this  purpose,  hard  sugar  candy, 
or  the  cube  sugar  of  commerce,  laid  conveniently  above  the  tops  of  the  frames, 
will  perhaps  best  help  them  out.  Later  a  thin  syrup  should  be  fed  in  some  form 
of  f(ider,  even  to  those  that  have  honey,  as  it  stimulates  the  (lueen  to  the  produc- 
tion of  early  brood ;  and  the  chief  aim  of  the  bee-keeper  should  be  to  build  up  all 
colonies  to  great  strength  as  early  in  season  as  possible. 

As  soon  in  spring  as  the  bees  are  flying  freely  it  is  our  practice  to  fill  some  large 
pans  with  thin  syrup,  made  by  simply  stirring  about  a  pound  of  sugar  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  or  one  part  of  sugar  to  eight  of  water  by  measure,  and  locate  these 
some  ten  rods  or  more  from  apiary.  The  surface  of  this  must  be  well  sprinkled 
with  cut  hay,  cork  chips,  or  something  light  enough  to  float  on  the  surface,  on 
which  the  bees  may  alight  and  load  themselves  without  danger  of  dro^vnlng 

If  very  thin  syrup  be  thus  used  it  will  be  taken  away  with  sun>rising  rapidity, 
without  danger  of  inciting  robbery,  and  will  serve  the  same  purpose  in  stimulat- 
ing early  brood-rearing  that  would  be  occasioned  by  a  natural  flow  from  early 

blooming  flowers.  ^    .      ,     .  •  a         u 

It  is  a  good  i)lan  to  lead  the  bees  to  this  by  at  first  placing  a  piece  of  comb- 
honey  at  the  various  hive  entrances,  and  when  these  are  well  covered  with  bees, 
carry  them  to  the  feeding  place.  After  getting  a  few  started  in  this  manner,  they 
wiU'return  and  bring  others  with  them,  and  soon  the  whole  working  force  will  be 
as  busy  as  when  a  natural  honey-flow  is  on.  .       ,  .  , ,        ..,    . 

One  objection,  however,  to  this  proceeding,  is  that  in  thickly  settled  communi- 
ties you  are  quite  as  likely  to  also  feed  your  neighbor's  bees  as  your  own. 
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For  feeding  inside  the  iiive  T  have  found  notliing  better  or  less  expensive  than 
an  invert,^!  Mison  quart  fruit  .jar,  with  half  a  dozen  small  holes  punched  n,  a 
small  circle  in  the  center  of  tli(   screw-cap.  ,..1x1  .:*.  oiv 

Too  many  or  too  largo  holes  sluuld  be  avoided  as  it  is  more  liable  to  admit  an 
nn^iLTi^e  leakage  These  filled  v.ith  a  syrnp  made  by  dissolving  as  much  grann- 
?rt^d  s1,4r  as  Siblein  «arm  v;ater,  are  then  placed  vertically  in  one  corner 
If  t^.e  super  ab'^o  the  frames,  and  the  packing  carefully  adjusted  around  theirn 
for  treat  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  them  packed  so  as  to  conserve  all  the 
natuml  vannth  at  this  chilly  season.  We  use  a  plentiful  supply  of  old  earpets 
burS,  e?c.  and  a  thick  layer  of  dry  chaff  above  them,  and  always  keep  these 
on  until  near  the  swarming  season. 

Building  Up  Weak  Colonies  in  Spring. 

T„   n.»ki„<,   the  earlv   spring   examination   there  Avill  usually   l)e  found   a   few 
coloniv^^iT-h^omsLni  cause  or  other  come  through  very  -ak  in   number. 

for  frames  of  sealed  brood,  giving  only  one  at  a  time,  so  that  tliey  may  ne  jirop 
erlv  car™d  for  and  not  become  chilled  for  want  of  bees  to  properly  cover  them. 
Rv  a  little  manipulation  of  this  kind  co..|ded  with  systematic  feeding  during 

incti^nl' weatZr  'and  kept  up  until  there  is  some  '^i'lV/a^t^trls  he^'imrS 
^olnnv  mav  b«  put  in  shape  for  profitable  returns.  In  tact,  this  is  tne  iinu  01 
Kar  wh^n'^are  and  atteiufon  are  most  necessary,  and  any  reasonable  expense  will 
be  returned  tenfold. 

Feeding  Meal  as  a  Substitute  for  Pollen. 

about  a,  soo     as  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  permit  the  bees  to  go  abroad; 
bu?t  Tom^  ^la^es  this  is  not  the  case  and  then  the  bees  wil    take  rea|Wy  to  an 
•irtifieial  pr.MJuct  in  the  shape  of  ground  oats,  rye,  etc.,  the  mixture  wliicli  is  soio 
brmanv  miners  as  "Feed"  for  horses,  consisting  of  oats    rye    whea  -middlings, 
etc     Xirably  answers  this  purpose;    and  if  a  quantity  be  placed  in  a  sunny, 
sheltered  location  near  the  apiary,  it  will  usually  be  eagerly  sought  by  the  bees 
a  "d*  arried to  the  hives  in  Sreat' quantities.     Sometimes  we  have  foud  ,t  neces- 
sar>'  to  bait  the  bees  to  it  by  placing  a  comb  witt.  a  httle  honey  on  or  «/«'■  ^^^ 
Tnenl      But  when  once  they  get  a  start  it  is  really  amusing  to  watch  the  busy 
mtle  worker^  dig  into  it  a7d  form  the  little  pellets  on  their  thighs  ,iust  as  they  do 
the  no  len  fTom  a  iiower.     Some  years  ago  Mr.  Root  became  very  enthnsiastic  on 
his  Serv That  bees  would  "eat  oats,"  and  after  feeding  bushels  gave  it  as 
hi    0  rnion^that  brood-rearing  was  greatly  facilitated  by  its  "^^  -    '.'--Xn; 
But  after  the  natural  pollen  appears  the  bees  prefer  it  and  if  plentiful  will  aban 
don  the  meal. 

Prevention  of  Swarming. 

Natural  swarming,  which  is  likely  to  occur  ^^'^"^.^'^^'l^^^^^^^^^^ 
inclination,   is  antagonistic  to   maximum   honey   production,   and   in   many   ca^es 

otherwise  objectionable.  -r     «*  ^^j  r^r^oUixrc.  lnQ<i   hv  nlv^cond- 

It  is  very  frequently  a  source  of  annoyance,  if  not  of  positive  loss,  by  abscona 
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inff  swarms.  Many  who  would  otherwise  keep  a  few  colonies  of  bees  are  prevented 
from  doin.cr  so  through  a  fear  that  they  will  come  out  when  no  one  is  at  hand  to 
care  for  them,  or  will  alight  in  some  inaccessible  place,  or  strike  a  bee-line  tor 

the  tall  timber  without  ceremony.  ...  ^  •     *„   «^o 

For  all  these  reasons  the  prevention  of  natural  swarming  is  m  most  instances 
desirable,  and  can  most  surely  be  effected  by  clipping  the  wing  of  the  old  queen 
and  then  seeing  that  she  has  plenty  of  room  or  empty  combs  to  satisfy  her  desires 
for  unchecked  egg-laying.  ,     1     • 

Our  practice  is,  as  soon  as  the  biood-combs  are  filled,  and  the  queen  s  laying 
seems  checked,  to  proceed  to  ^Hier  up."  First  take  a  new  hive  of  equal  dinien- 
sions,  and  fill  it  with  empty  combs,  if  we  have  them,  or  at  least  with  empty  irames 
supplied  with  foundation.  E^move  the  old  colony  to  one  side  and  put  this  in  its 
place  Then  open  the  old  one  and  look  for  the  queen.  When  found  take  the  frame 
of  brood  on  which  she  is  seen  and  place  it  in  the  new  hive  in  exchange  tor  one 
of  its  emptv  frames.  Place  a  queen-excluding  zinc  over  the  hive  containing  the 
queen,  and  then  place  the  removed  body  with  all  its  bees  and  brood  above.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  three-fourths  inch  hole  for  direct  entrance  to  the  upper  part.  ISow 
the  bees  will  go  to  work  with  renewed  vim,  and  the  queen  will  soon  have  sheets 
of  new  brood  below,  while  as  fast  as  young  bees  hatch  above,  the  cells  will  be 
filled  with  honey  which  may  later  be  extracted,  and  if  a  super  of  sections  be  placed 
between,  honey  will  soon  be  going  into  them.  v.'*.  4U 

Still  with  this  double  precaution,  an  occasional  swarm  will  come  out,  but  ine 
queen,  unable  to  fly,  will  drop  to  the  ground  in  front,  and  now,  while  the  bees  are 
in  the  air,  the  alert  bee-keeper  will  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  catch 

and  cage  the  queen.  .  ,        j       ^  i.u 

If  increase  is  desired,  remove  the  old  colony  from  its  stand  and  put  the  new 
hive  in  its  nlace.  The  bees,  missing  their  queen  will  soon  return  and  hive  them- 
solves.  Liberate  the  queen  among  them  as  they  enter  and  the  work  is  done.  This 
l)art  can  now  be  placed  anywhere  and  they  will  adhere  to  the  new  location ;  then 
return  the  old  hive  to  its  former  position.  If  no  increase  is  desired,  open  the  old 
hive. while  the  bees  are  out,  cut  av.ay  the  sealed  cells,  which  may  then  be  readily 
seen  and  allow  them  to  return  from  whence  they  came,  returning  their  queen  as 
before.  This  procedure  will  be  found  far  easier  and  more  pleasant  than  climbing 
tall  trees,  and  all  danger  of  abscoLding  swarms  is  eliminated  from  the  program. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  FactoryviUe,  Pa. 

George  M.  Steele  then  spoke  on  ^*My  Experience  with  Foul  Brood.'' 
A  discussion  followed,  bringing  out  various  methods  of  curing  the 
disease  but  the  final  conclusion  was  that  the  only  safe  method  was  to 
shake  out  on  new  frames  filled  with  starters.  New  cures  should  be 
tried  out  by  experts  and  proven  before  given  to  the  public. 

W.  W.  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  then  demonstrated  ''Eradicating  Foul 
Brood  Without  Loss  of  a  Colony  or  Honey  Crop." 

Foul  Brood — Its  History. 

By  Wm.  W.  Case. 

As  to  the  origin  of  foul  brood  nothing  is  definitely  known,  but  its  history  com- 
mences ynth  the  very  oldest  history  of  the  -golden-  (honey)  bee  being  referred 
to  by  Aristotle  as  ''brood  that  stunk -;  and  we  find  in  this  country  that  it^^was 
reco^ized  as  a  factor  in  bee-keeping  by  the  late  Moses  Qumby  as  early  as  1835, 
the  probability  being  strong  that  the  then  disease  was  the  7iow  American  variety 
of  foul  brood,  and  we  can  trace  it  still  farther  back  in  the  dim  distance  in  the 
so-called  'Muck-  of  ye  ancient  bee-keeper  with  his  boxes  and  straw  skeps,  it 
being  no  more  nor  less  than  the  ups  and  downs  of  foul  brood  ravages  as  witnessed 
even  to-dav  among  the  ignorant.  i  u     ^   ^ 

The  most  successful  bee  men  of  the  long  ago  were  those  who  commenced  by  find- 
ing a  swarm  hanging  on  a  roadside  bush  or  tree,  a  most  propitious  beginning, 
indeed  for  such  swarms  to-day,  even  from  infected  colonies,  always  prove  healthy 
if  left' alone  after  hiving,  a  plan  gtrerally  followed  in  those  days  when  veils  and 
smokers  were  very  scarce  articles — in  fact  unknown. 
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swarmed  itsolt  into  an  apiary  oi  o.  nunvii^      ^i.^^^f  K^+nrp  lip  knew  it    the  owner 
A  1  ,^1.    K,if    qIqq    Inck  qoon  changed  and  ahnost  oeiore  ne  khlw  it,  tuc 

the  result  of  good  or  bad  luck,  ff  t^,^  ,^^«XT  mf;ce8rfx.ny   or  unsuccessfully,   an 

rfu-d  ;-f oL^Snr^L^^f^rd^r,-  B'ie^,  to  ^Zry^,  in  Beedon, 

to  hick. 

Different  Forms  of  Foul  Brood. 

Kl  present  .,  have  at  least^;..  ^^^an^^^f  ^^c^^^- ^^^ 

of  bad  brood  called  in  general  P"«ed  brood   ^"  "« / «™^;^f,;\7  ,^/i,y  successi/e 

due  to  starvation  or  chilling,  "^'^''f  ^^  '^'''''*  ""^.„  °"u„^' hv  summer  of  1909  bad 
stages  into  -rnlent  European  ^eu.br^^^^  ^^^^^_  ^„,,  ,, 

Se^s'haft^  tl:^^^^  r  .tlf  a^lLfy  ^nranniHilation.     (See  also 
report  Ontario  Bee-keepers  Assn.,  1908.)  ^^^^ 

dangerous  factor  in  Beedom. 

E,.dlcMlm  .t  Europe..  Toul  Bto.a  Fr.n,  Both  Api.ry  .nd  Contln.M, 

would  become  imrnune^^^^^^^  ^^^,^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^,,„,^ 

r  ^^y^tV  he^lef  :ns\U'TS^en^.^^v^^^^^^^^^  ^S^  ^.eh 

cases  al'o  fT^nuentlv  recover  if  supplied  with  sufficient  pure  air  from  an  outdoor 

'''^''j:t/:o'£:l^Zi^^^      'en  by  the  .reat  Aristotle  to  learn  that  in 

We  '^a't,,3^,;^/^x^^^         jtalian   (golden)   bee  so-called,  and  foul  brood  were 

wf  .^(^ni^  ou    trr^^^^^^^^  ago/and  that  the  disease  was  the  one  now 

kntn'ff  ^^^^  I'   European  foul  brood,  because  the  Italian  bees  to-day 
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show  a  strong  tendency  to  throw  off  the  attacks  of  the  disease,  in  fact,  as  fre- 
quently proyen,  tend  to  recover  without  aid  from  man  and  attain  a  perfect  cure. 

In  the  first  virulent  outbreak  of  European  foul  brood  in  a  new  section,  a  careful 
examination  will  show  the  fact  that  certain  individual  colonies  show  much  less 
bad  brood  than  others,  such  individuals  generally  proving  to  be  of  the  very  best 
and  most  vigorous  types  of  Itfiliaus  (true  also  I  think  of  both  Holy  Land  and 
Cyprians).  Now  these  individual  colcnies  would  continue  indefinitely  practically 
immune  were  it  not  that  they  are  continually  reinfected  from  robbing  broken  down 
colonies  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  they  eventually  become  poisoned  to  such  an 
extent  with  the  infection  that  they,  too,  finally  give  up  and  become  totally  ruined. 
But  herein  lies  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem. 

In  an  apiary  say  of  one  hundred  colonies  in  its  first  virulent  attack  by  European 
foul  brood,  re-hiving  for  awhile  yet  will  probably  be  necessary,  but  in  treating  the 
apiary  select  the  very  best  Italian  colonies  that  show  the  leai^t  efltects  from  the 
disease  as  breeders.  Frequently  such  colonies  will  be  found  with  no  more  than  a 
dozen  cells  with  the  disease  remair.ing  stationary  in  spite  of  rabid  intection  all 
around  them,  and  I  have  had  such  colonies  continue  for  three  years  with  not 
more  than  a  dozen  of  such  cells  per  year— to  all  intents  and  purposes  imnuine. 
Trap  every  drone  from  inferior  colcnies  and  replace  all  queens  in  the  apiary  trom 
those  most  nearly  immune,  and  in  from  three  to  six  years,  sometimes  even  less 
than  three,  you  will  have  a  strain  of  bees  to  all  intents  and  purposes  immune  trom 
all  further  ravages  of  European  foul  brood.  I  do  not  say  that  you  will  never  have 
a  trace  of  the  disease,  for  while  there  are  infected  bees  in  robbing  distance,  you 
are  bound  to  find  an  occasional  cell  which  the  bees,  however,  soon  clean  cmt.  I  do 
say  that  you  will  have  an  apiarv  against  which  European  foul  brood  can  make  no 
headway  whatever,  and  will  make  re-hiving  merely  a  record  of  past  history  m  that 
apiary.  Keep  a  record  of  all  daughters  and  constantly  reject  all  strains  that  have 
the  least  tendency  to  give  way  before  the  disease. 

The  black  bee,  being  in  its  first  contact  with  the  disease,  readily  succumbs,  and 
it  will  probably  be  centuries  before  they  will  reach  a  point  where  they  ^^ill  also 
become  even  in  a  small  measure  immune.     Hence  another  reason  why  the  black 

bee  has  got  to  go.  „  .  ^  inf\- 

I  have  had  to  treat  but  one  colony  in  the  last  four  years.-in  summer  of  190/. 
Sixty  colonies  went  through  the  summers  of  1908,  1909,  1910  and  1911  without  a 
break    evervthing  more  than  holding  its  own,  only  a  sporadic  cell  appearing  oc- 
Sally  during  all  seasons.     One  colony  slightly  infected  in  1908,  the  worst  in 
the  apiary,  died  during  the  following  winter  from  exposure    the  wind  carrying 
away  both  lid  and  packing.     A  good  swarm  from  immune  stock  was  hived  in  it  on 
the  old  combs  in  June,  1909,  and  not  a  bad  cell  of  brood  developed  during  the 
season    and  during  August,  1909,  not  a  foul  brood  inspector  in  the  United  btates 
could  have  found  a  diseased  cell  in  the  sixty-five  colonies,  and  to-day  I  live  with- 
out further  fear  of  European  foul  brood.  •  *    i.  4.  t 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  unorthodox,  nor  even  a  revolutionist,  but   I 
consider  at  present  that  the  sooner  the  bee-keepers  face  about  and  start  buying 
Qu^ns  iust  as  far  as  possible  from  -black   brood-  sections,  and  go  for  their 
qu^ns  to  thoTe  who  have  successfully  gone  through  the  deep  waters  of  European 
foul  bro^d  and  bred  met  the  disease,  the  sooner  they  will  reach  the  point  where 
Europe^  foul  brood  will  have  no  terrors  whatever.     In  fact,  own  an  apiary  in 
S  European  foul  brood  can  not  establish  itself  and  if  followed  to  its   egitimate 
Tnd  win  eS^^       eradicate  the  disease  from  the  continent,  in  fact,  will  prove  as 
efficacious  in  beedom  as  vaccination  has  been  in  the  eradication  of  smallpox  in 
tTe  hun"an   race,   or   inoculation    of   the   apiarist   against    effects   of   bee   poison 
This  is  not  a  queen  advertisement,  as  I  raise  no  queens  for  sale,  but  would  caution 
that  if  queens  are  bought  from 'infected  neighborhoods,  that  her  retinue  be  de- 
stroyed and  she  be  transferrer!  to  a  clean  cage  with  very  young  bees  before  intro- 
ducing   as  it  is  immunity  and  net  disease  that  you  want  to  introduce  into  the 
apiary     As  regards  the  American  foul  brood,  apparently  we  have  no  race  of  bees 
whose  life  history  for  centuries  has  been  spent  in  contact  with  it,  and  it  such  is 
the  fact   it  may  be  a  hopeless  task  to  ever  control  it  on  the  same  lines  as  above 
for  the  European  variety.    However,  certain  observations  made  on  the  disease  dur- 
ing 1912  have  somewhat  modified  by  previous  views  and  it  may  eventually  turn  out 
that  something  can  be  accomplished  in  that  line,  but  if  so  it  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  most  careful  and  patient  experimentation,  a  thmg  w^e  would  not  advise  the 
ordinary  bee-keeper  to  undertake,  but  to  treat  all  cases  of  Ainerican  foul  brood 
by  the  above  method  just  as  soon  as  diagnosed,  and  remember  that  in  the  diseasea 
apiary  only  eternal  vigilance  and  action  will  bring  success. 
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..s  rr.  si£^;.  se  inics  ;;^,z  .ts;:  .s/=,:: 

•ilwavs  leave  the  hive  with  empty  honey  sacks;    fourth,  that   '^«^%^"   ^^"l-    .,.^ 

mndsT  e%,mteur  L  of  the  expert,  and  without  the  loss  of  colony  or  honey 
crop  brood,  '{;^uger  from  robbing  or  of  spreading  the  disease  m  any  way,  and 
nnnlips  eauallv  to  both  forms  of  disease.  j-i.-^„ 

"'Tnf'te'd  eoLies  in  early  sprin.,  }^^  ::^^Z\7 :L7:tC/T2U"^^^^ 
„,ay  oast  "onnal  swanns   -P«'f 'y^^j-^^^^^^^^tl^  sTar^ iZd  on  fn.l  sheets  of 
parent  hue  should  bejet  aside  a  tew  mc ^  a  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^  j^^^^ 

foundafon  on  the  oW  stand  «fte  wMch  re^^^^^  ^^^^  q.^^  ^^^  tight,  next  bore 
which  east  the  «"»'";; 7«J^''^J'fi,.e    over  which  nail  an  inch  tin  pipe  bee  escape 

:L;;rVxtrtf  tt^ .  to  a  point  1^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

w«  hnilt   instead  of  dvinff  it  to  the  wax  workers,  when  it  will  be  ted  to  the  tirst 

^  Vuni^ed  with  ttp'a'^e'nttolony  ZZ  all^ave  left  the  ^ve  with  e.npty  ho„ey 
socles  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  their  carrying  the  diwase.  It  is  f<-rm'^ 
"efd  ^ss  to  say  that  the'^iped  hive  must  in  no  wise  be  aisturbed  unhl  the  last  be 
has  hatched  and  passed  out,  when  it  can  be  removed  to  a  place  of  satetj  and  ti.e 

"'^CoirSLf  dlr  not'warm  can  be  shaken  on  foundation  in  a  clean  hive  on  the 
old  s  and  the  hive  sealed  bee  tight  and  piped  out  as  before.  In  shaking  it  is  best 
?o  leave  enough  be^  to  care  for  the  unsealed  brood,  as  they  will  pass  out  and 
unite  with  the  treated  colony  in  a  short  time  anyway. 

Colonies  in  box  hives,  whether  diseased  or  healthy,  can  be  drummed  out  and 
transferred  with  the  pipe  with  n-  danger  of  robbing,  infection  loss  of  brood  nor 
drone  brood  to  dispose  of.  Neither  does  it  necessitate  smashed-up  hives  and  the 
general  muss  usually  attending  transferring,  and  the  wax  rendered  by  a  good 
press  will  far  more  than  pay  for  the  foundation  used,  besides  the  satisfaction  of 

"'I'hf vfstnf toTarn  of  a  single  failure  to  cure  foul  brood  by  this  method  w-hen 
absolutely  carried  out,  either  in  my  own  apiary  or  in  those  of  others  who  nave 
used  the  method. 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  address.  Dr.  Surface  recommended 
the  sowing  of  crimson  clover,  both  as  a  cover  crop  and  a  nectar-produc- 
ing plant.  It  gathers  more  nitrogen  than  any  legume  known.  Oarr 
said  "Sow  it  in  cornfield  and  let  it  blossom  the  fol  owing  .year  and 
it  is  worth  more  than  20  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre.  Steele  said  it 
is  a  great  stimulant  to  brood  rearing  and  that  he  got  a  bumper  crop 
of  honey  from  it. 


•% 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3  :  30  o'clock.  The  president. 
Dr.  Surface,  who  was  the  delegate  to  the  national  convention,  then 
reported.  The  meeting,  w^hich  was  the  first  one  held  under  the  repre- 
sentation system,  was  interesting,  yet  lacked  the  general  social  feeling 
and  enthusiasm  dominating  the  meetings  under  the  old  plan.  In  rep- 
resentation, Pennsylvania  w^as  second  to  Illinois,  the  former  having 
a  representative  vote  of  5  to  the  latter  of  6,  thus  placing  our  State 
second  in  the  Union  in  point  of  membership. 

Roll  call  followed  with  a  response  of  29  members  present. 

The  president  asked  for  new  members  and  explained  that  the  mem- 
bership fees  were  $1.00,  which  included  membership  in  the  National 

Association  as  well. 

F.  G.  Fox  next  spoke  on  ^'Wiring  Frames,"  giving  a  new  method 
which  E.  R.  Root  said  he  would  publish  in  Gleanings  even  after  he 
had  told  his  editorial  staff  not  to  accept  any  more  articles  on  wiring. 

G.  H.  Rea  gave  an  address  on  ' '  The  Present  Day  Bee-Keeper, ' '  He 
said  Pennsylvania  had  greater  resources  for  honey  production  than 
any  other  state.  There  should  be  ten  colonies  kept  to  where  there  is 
now  one.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  honey  going  to  waste.  There  w^ere 
five  times  as  many  colonies  a  few^  years  ago  as  there  are  now.  We  have 
a  bee  law  but  we  need  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  subject,  /'Working  Out  Yards,''  was  discussed  by  George  M. 
Steele.  He  said  how  it  was  possible  to  run  several  out-yards.  Root 
said  spread  out  over  your  hills.  You  have  a  big  State.  The  trouble 
with  some  out-yards  is  they  are  overstocked.  Twenty-five  colonies  are 
sufficient  for  a  yard.  Do  not  place  them  too  far  apart.  Use  a  small 
machine— a  Ford.  Run  out-yards  for  extracted  honey  to  avoid  swarm- 
ing. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  the  treasurer  s  accounts  correct 

and  as  follows: 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,   : ^^^  \^ 

Received  for  printing  letter  heads, 1   '1 

Cash  from  advertising,   il-  !^n 

Dues  from  members,   J4o  50 

Total  receipts,  ^^'^^  ^^^ 

Expenditures 

Dues  to  National  Association,   $<^0  00 

Printing  letter  heads  for  G.  H.  Rea,   1^1 

Printing  notices  and  report  blaiks, 2  oO 

Printing   programs,   Annville   meeting,    2  08 

Printing  programs,  Harrisburg  meeting,    -  87 

Dues   to   Agricultural   Federation,    ^  ^<^ 

Mailing  programs,    '^  -p 

Envelopes • • • 'l 

Secretary 's  expenses,  Lancaster  meeting,   »  ^^ 

Secretary 's  expenses  to   Annville  meeting,    4  50 

Other  postage,   "     '        *  qi  17 

Total    expenditures,     ^  z^;!^  ^ ' 

Balance    in    treasury,    'p^"^'  -^• 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  reported  as  follows : 

We  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee- Keepers^  Association  in  our  ninth  annual  con- 
vention assembled  in  the  State  Capitol  building  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  2::»th. 

ft 
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26th  (lay  of  February,  1913,  beg  leave  through  our  resolution  committee  the  follow- 

'"  IsL  Tlfat  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Department   of  Public   Instruction   for 
the  use  of  its  assembly  room  for  the  use  of  our  session  and  that  such  tender  be 

made  to  them  by  our  President.  ^     ^    tt    a    o     i-        ^      i  •    cr^i^r. 

2d.  That  we  extend  a  vote  of  appreciation  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  for  his  splen- 
did services  in  behalf  of  the  eastern  bee-keeper,  while  in  attendance  at  the  National 
Convention  and  for  the  inspiring  report  that  he  has  given  of  that  convention. 

3d.  That  we  heartily  approve  of  an  adequate  state  appropriation  commensiirato 
for  our  needs,  and  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  our  Foul  Brood  law. 

4th  That  we  overture  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  some  law  establishing 
a  time  when  spraying  of  fruit  trees  shall  be  prohibited  m  the  State. 

5th.  That  we  tender  to  all  the  patrons  from  a  distance  our  hearty  appreciation 

for  their  service  upon  our  program.  ....        .  ^-n  ^  i,„^ 

6th.  That  we  look  with  bright  and  hopeful  anticipation  for  a  still  more  har- 
monious cooperation  of  all  allied  interests  in  promoting  the  bee  industry  ot  our 

^*^*®*  J.   C.   Fassold, 

Geo.  M.  Steele, 
Penn  G.  Snyder. 

Committee. 

A  Committee  on  Legislation  consisting  of  the  following  was  ap- 
pointed: INIayor  AVeimer,  Rea,  Klinger,  Snyder  and  Fox. 

A  motion  was  adopted  that  all  paid  up  members  should  be  mailed 

a  copy  of  the  printed  report.  ,       ^      xi     i? 

The  President  suggested  that  a  contribution  be  taken  for  the  lormer 
manager  of  the  National  Association,  N.  E.  France.  A  sum  of  $7.oL 
was  contributed  which  was  forwarded  to  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton, 
Illinois,  who  received  similar  offerings  from  other  associations. 

Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  7 :  30.  Hon. 
E  A  Weimer  of  Lebanon  spoke  on  the  ^^Agricultural  Federation. 
He  explained  that  the  organization  consisted  of  the  allied  agricultural 
societies  and  different  Associations  in  the  State  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  organization.  By  a  combined  effort  of  all  these  vari- 
ous Associations  better  legislation  can  be  secured.  In  asking  for  ap- 
propriation the  needs  of  the  different  bodies  are  brought  together  in  a 
budget  The  Federation  now  asks  $3,451,000,  of  this  $5,000  has 
been  asked  for  the  Bee-Keepers'  Association  and  for  inspection  work. 

Changing  a  Hive. 

A  paper  was  read  on  ^* Changing  a  Hive,''  by  Wm.  Kernan. 

In  most  all  large-sized  apiaries,  there  are  very  likely  some  hives  that  arc  not 
quite  as  good  as  they  once  were.  1  happen  to  have  some  eurnt-trame  hives  of  this 
kind  and  as  ten-frame  hives  seem  to  be  coming  into  style,  T  will  tell  yon  how  I 
chancred  a  few  of  these  hives  to  ten-frame  and  made  them  as  good  as  new,  per- 

^rchang^e^d  them  to  double-walled  chaff  hives,  but  instead  of  the  outer  wall  being 
of  lumber,  I  used  galvanized  roofing  tin.  As  it  takes  some  practice  to  do  a  neat 
iob  puttinor  on  this  tin,  I  will  .inst  describe  briefly  how  T  went  about  it,  not  saying 
but  that  there  is  a  chance  for  improvements,  if  this  material  proves  to  be  a  good 

I  first  got  out  some  strips  of  i)ine  about  one  inch  square  to  go  around  the  bot- 
tom and  top  of  hive,  and  pieces  1x2  inches  for  the  corners.  I  then  marked  the 
hive  in  the  center  of  the  ends  and  cut  it  in  two.  Then  I  fitted  pieces  about  2>4 
inches  in  the  ends  with  a  groove  cut  out  for  the  tin  rabbet  at  the  top.     I  found 
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that  a  good  way  for  to  hold  the  parts  while  nailing  was  to  bolt  a  short  piece  of 
plank  to  the  work  bench  so  it  will  extend  out  about  18  inches.  The  two  parts  of 
the  hive  body  can  be  held  on  this  plank  while  nailing  the  middle  pieces  and  strips 
on  bottom.  I  used  tobacco  pail  staples  at  the  top,  asi  the  top  strips  should  not 
be  nailed  on  if  we  are  to  fill  between  with  chaff,  but  a  quarter-inch  strip  at  the 
top  will  do  to  hold  the  pieces  together.  If  we  want  to  nail  a  piece  of  molding 
on  the  sides  to  lift  the  hive  by,  then  we  should  nail  blocks  on  the  side  of  body 

to  nail  to.  ,       •       i.  xi     i    4. 

I  cut  the  tin  in  four  pieces.     In  nailing  it  on  I  first  nailed  the  tin  at  the  bot- 
tom and  ends.     I  then  filled  in  the  space  with  dry  sawdust.     Then  I  placed  the 
top  strips  in  on  top  of  the  sawdust,  and  nailed  the  tin  to  them.     I  left  the  tin  so 
it  extended  clear  over  the  edge  of  hive  and  down  over  the  ends  to  the  bottom  of 
rabbet  groove.     The  top  strips  should  be  about  one-half  inch  below  the  top  edges 
of  the  hive  and  the  tin  bent  it.   and  nailed  if  we  use  an  outer  case  above  for 
wintering  or  to  protect  the  supers.     This  outer  case  can  be  made  of  light  lumber 
atid  galvanized  tin  tacked  on  ^ud  the  telescope  cover  can  be  of  the  same  light 
stuff.     As  far  as  I  can  tell  the  beesi  wintered  just  the  same  in  these  two  hives  as 
in  the  other  double-walled  chaff  hives  beside  them.     They  were  in  the  sun  last 
summer  and  they  seemed  just  as  cool  as  the  others,  but  in  the  afternoon  there 
was  some  shade.    In  packing  them  for  winter  I  made  a  honey  board  of  one-fourth 
inch  lumber  with  two  strips  nailed  at  each  end.     I  placed  this  over  the   frames 
and  filled  the  winter  case  three-fourths  full  of  leaves  and  paper.    Sawdust  or  any- 
thing will  do  and  if  they  have  lots  of  honey  they  will  winter  O.  K.     The  object 
of  the  tin  is  that  it  is  cheaper  than  lumber  and  should  last  longer,  needs  no  paint- 
ing and  if  put  on  right  the  hive  looks  nicer  i)erhaps  than  a  painted  hive.     There 
might  be  some  objection  to  this  hive  that  I  don't  see,  as  I  only  tried  two  hives 
last  winter  and  this  winter,  and  as  lumber  is  getting  scarce  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  investigate. 
Dushore,  Fa. 

C.  N.  Greene  spoke  on  ''Master  Bee-keepers"  and  W.  W.  Case  spoke 
on' ' Requeening  During  Swarming"  which  concluded  the  program. 
The  place  and  time  for  next  annual  meeting  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  committee.  Geo.  M.  Steele  invited  the  Association 
to  meet  in  his  apiary  near  West  Chester  for  the  summer  meeting  and 
the  invitation  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Surface  concluded  the  program  with  an  address  on  "Bees  and 

Bee-keepers, ' '  illustrated  by  a  stereoptican. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 

H.  C.  Klinger, 

Secretary'Trcasurer. 


Report  of  the  Third  Annual  Summer  Meeting,  West  Chester, 

Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1913. 

The  Association  met  in  Geo.  M.  Steele's  apiary,  West  Chester,  and 
was  called  to  order  at  12  noon  by  Geo.  H.  Rea,  Vice-President.    Wm. 

Selser  offered  prayer.  , 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  summer  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved    Forty-eight  members  answered  to  roll  call. 

F  G  Fox  gave  an  address  on  "Five  hundred  Per  Cent.  Increase 
and  a  Crop  of  Honev,''  and  demonstrated  how  it  was  possible  to  make 
a  strong  colony  give  surplus  honey  and  then  divide  it  into  six  nuclei 
and  build  them  up  into  strong  colonies  until  winter.  The  address 
was  followed  by  discussion   giving  various  methods  of  making  in- 

crease 

The  next  subject,  "How  to  Get  a  Large  Crop  of  Honey,"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Geo.  M.  Steele.     The  secret  of  success  of  getting  a  large 
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crop  is  to  begin  the  previous  fall  by  wintering  on  plenty  of  stores  and 
with  plenty  of  young  bees. 

Wm.  A,  Selser  then  read  a  paper  on  ^'Some  Peculiar  Phases  ot 

Bee-Keeping  in  Florida/' 

Some  Peculiar  Phases  of  Bee-Keeping  in  Florida. 

Florida  sustains  a  peculiar  geographic  relation  to  the  United  States,  supposedly 
beinjr  a  little  proiection  of  land  thrown  out  into  the  sea,  and  its  oriorinal  forma- 
tion being  largely  of  coral  reefs.  This  condition  has  made  Florida  very  low  and 
flat  resulting  in  ^he  formation  of  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  state  into  Everglades 
nnd  the  inland  lake  of  Okechobee,  and  in  the  northwestern  section,  great  inland 
rivers  running  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  it  would  seem  that  a  great  part  of  the 
state  originally  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  which  there  was  a  long  break  over  three 
hundred  miles,  forming  a  great  chain  of  rivers  and  lagoons  from  St.  Augustine 
south  to  the  Kevs,  of  which  the  Indian  River  is  the  longest  single  stream. 

This  brings  about  the  familiar  condition  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  so  necessary  to 
the  successful  flow  of  nectar  in  plant  life,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  scientific 
theory  that  T  have  had  in  mind  for  a  number  of  years,  that  is,  the  relation  ot 
mmsiiire  in  snfipension  and  moisture  in  precipitate,  and  when  both  of  these  are 
present,  guaranteeing  a  secretion  of  nectar. 

While  there  is  no  relative  humidity  in  Florida  that  kills,  as  a  case  of  sunstroke 
has  never  been  known,  the  moisture  in  suspension  is  the  heaviest  of  any  section 
between  the  oceans,  so  far  as  I  am  familiar  in  my  extensive  travels.  The  writer  is 
now  purchasing  instruments  to  carry  on  a  line  of  experiments  this  coming  winter, 
in  regard  to  moisture  in  Florida,  with  the  existing  barometric  pressure,  and  under 
the  atinosr»heric  conditions  moisture  in  suspension  becomes  precipitate  in  the  form 
of  dew,  which  is  heavier  in  Florida  than  anything  we  have  in  the  North.  Many 
times  handfuls  may  be  scooped  up  from  the  grass  in  early  morning. 

One  of  the  great  things  to  be  determined  is  what  relation  moisture  in  suspension 
and  reaching  the  point  when  it  becomes  precipitate  and  its  relation  to  tbe  sun 
and  temperature  that  will  draw  the  greatest  amount  of  nectar  from  plant  life,  is  a 

wide  field  for  investigation.  ,      ..^        •  ^  i.  v,-  v,  +«    r^^.o 

As  you  all  know  when  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture and  when  we  sav  the  air  is  so  humid  it  is  almost  unbearable,  is  lust  when  we 
get  our  bi<rgpst  flow' from  clover  in  this  section.  Now  there  is  a  scientific  reason 
for  this,  and  I  believe  Florida  has  the  solution  for  it,  but  just  in  what  relation 
or  what' proportion,  is  open  to  investigation.  .     -       - 

Another  lingular  condition  of  Florida,  when  there  has  been  no  rain  for  four  or 
five  months  in 'the  winter  season,  these  air  plants  which  grow  on  oaks  and  other 
places  stretching  out  their  arms  from  two  to  five  feet,  can  be  turned  upside  down 
and  water  run  out  almost  in  cupfuls.  The  result  is  that  the  cabbage  palmetto, 
tupelo  and  black  mangrove  seldom  fail  of  a  good  crop  of  honey. 

Mi<n-atory  l)ee-keeping  is  carried  on  most  successfully  in  this  state,  Florida  being 
somel500  miles  long.  After  the  crop  in  the  northern  part  has  been  gathered,  the 
bees  can  be  moved  down  the  coast  via  boats  in  time  to  gather  the  crop  further 

Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton,  one  of  tht*  pioneer  bee-keepers  of  Florida,  just  retiring, 
is  a  marvelous  illustration  of  a  successful  migratory  bee-keeper.  I  have  kept  bees 
in  Florida  for  about  ten  years,  and  can  say  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  and  best  places 
to  keep  bees  on  account  of  no  winter  problem,  and  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  work 
outdoors  with  them  every  day  throughout  the  year. 

A  call  to  lunch  was  then  heard  and  all  did  justice  to  the  hospitality 
of  Mr.  Steele  and  his  wife. 

After  lunch  Penn  G.  Snyder  gave  a  demonstration  in  queen  rearing 

according  to  the  Pratt  method. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  who  made  strenuous  efforts  to  reach  the  meeting 
and  iiad  been  delayed  by  poor  street  car  service  just  now  came  into 
the  apiarv  and  spoke  for  some  time. 

Harold  Hornor  then  talked  on  ''Extracted  Honey.''    Mr.  Hornor 
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is  making  a  success  of  this  article.    One  thing  to  which  he  attributes 
his  success  is  that  of  requeening  every  fall  after  the  honey-tiow. 

H  K  Beard  gave  a  talk  on' 'Transferring."  He  described  the 
different  methods  among  which  is  the  Heddon  method  which  he  says 
takes  longer  but  is  preferable  on  account  of  getting  nicer  and  straighter 

combs.  ^   ^  ,  1  nj:>r^^ 

G.  H.  Rea  who  is  one  of  the  Foul  Brood  Inspectors  spoke  on  Bee- 
Diseases,"  and  gave  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  field. 

A  motion  was  adopted,  thanking  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steele  for  their 

entertainment.    The  convention  then  adjourned. 

H.  C.  Klinger,  Secretary, 

Report  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 

Feb.  20-21,  1914. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Room,  Department  Public  In- 
struction,  Capitol  Building,  and  was  called  at  1^^45  P  M  by  \>^'J}^f' 
Surface,  President.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  N.  B  Critc^iheld  offered 
prayer.  In  the  absence  of  some  of  the  speakers  the  hrst  Mteen  minutes 
were  occupied  in  open  discussions.  Secretary  Critchfield  said  he 
bought  honey  which  had  a  bitter  flavor  and  wanted  to  know  its  source. 
It  was  answered  that  the  nectar  likely  came  from  Prickly  Ash.^^ 

H.  P.  Faucett  of  Brandy  wine  Summit,  read  a  paper  ,on  bomb 
and  Extracted  Honey  from  the  Same  Apiary." 

Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  in  the  Same  Apiary. 

H   P    Faucett,  Brandywine  Summit, 

in  sections.     I  placed  »  tew  ca  cs  foundation, 

warm;  the^,  ^''^^  he  bait  ;;";^\7;„^«'^"„^„t  ^  a  full  body  of  extracting  combs, 
wi  hi'  pe?  orated  .nrLrboardlStween'  They  immediately  took  possession 
with  a  Pe"0"i«"/^*  ,   ^..       .  j,      j  j  „  ^o  about  40  pounds  per  colony.     By 

of  these  «""'^«' «"'"«  ^'l^^^^^  and  white  clover  blossoms  com- 

this  t^^  f « ''^^ther  bega^to  get  «ar    e  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^_^^^ 

menced  to  appear.  !">«««  ^'^^ber  The  extracting  combs  were  left  on  long 
ro^gTf^r^t^'^fes^t:  sUrt'toS"outTh:foundatio'n  in  the  sections,  then  they 

were  t--fe"«\t°  °t^-,"f,l';^,rr'Tf1h^Xni•es  on   which  the  sections  were 
plac"ed\'rund'i    :as  atals  of  "oney  with  very  few  cells  for  the  queens  to  lay 
placed,  .i  '"""" 'J  "     svarminc   but  a  bad  condition  for  the  mam  honey  flow 
"The"  Wdl^mb^r  on  S' the  extracting  combs  were  placed  was  one  solid 

"" The^^se^arn 'of  1913  was  so  cold  that  bees  did  not  work  on  locust,  but  poplar 
blossoms  s'ecredng  an  immense  amount  of  honey,  n.any  colonies  securing  50  pounds. 
ThTh^nev  being  dark  and  not  very  saleable,  I  again  placed  extracting  combs  on 
111  colonTes,  Pladng  the  sections  ou'when  the  flow  was  nearly  over.     By  doing  this 

I  secured  all  the  white  honey  in  sections.  ,  „    .      winterine 

The  poplar  blossom  honey  was  extracted  to  be  fed  in  the  fall  for  wintering. 
The  empty  combs  were  placed  on  colonies  run  for  extracted  honey. 

The  roll  was  then  called  finding  a  good  attendance. 
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The  minutes  were  then  read  and  approved  after  which  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer made  the  following  report: 

Eeceipts 

Balance  on  hand, $100  19 

Keceipts  from  advertisers,    40  00 

Cash  membership  dues,    91  00 

Total  receipts,   $231  19 

Expenditures 

Printing  envelopes  and  letter  heads,   $4  05 

Printing  programs  for  meetings, 4  97 

Envelopes  and  paper,    65 

Freight  and  expressage,    1  39 

Printing  due  postal  cards,   , 2  00 

Printing   annual   report,    157  50 

Secretary  's  expenses  to  Harrisburg  meeting, 6  30 

Secretary 's  expenses  to  West  Chester  meeting,    10  84 

Stamps  and  postage,    17  15 

Total  expenses,    $204  85 

Balance   on    hand,    : $26  34 

Messrs.  Shope,  Shilling  and  Faucett  were  appointed  as  the  auditing 
committee.  The  committee  later  in  the  session  reported  the  accounts 
correct. 

F.  G.  Fox  spoke  next  on  *' Economical  Increase/' 


Economical  Increase. 

F.  G.  Fox,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

Feu.ow  Bee-Keepers:  At  the  beginning  of  this  all-imi)ortant  subject,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  most  of  the  work  here  exposed  was  not  done  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner.  It  was  a  special  condition  that  I  had  to  contend  with  and  I  had  to 
devise  special  means  and  take  a  big  risk  in  doing  this  work.  And  above  all  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  did  not  do  this  work  to  tell  about.  Our  secretary  is  a  very  per- 
sistent fellow  and  kept  on  after  me  to  fill  a  place  on  the  program  that  T  was  comv 
pelled  to  give  something  1  had  done  to  meet  his  requirements. 

I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  asserting  that  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  interested 
in  this  very  important  subject  of  increase,  and  that  99  per  cent,  of  us  belong  to 
the  class  that  are  more  interested.  Once  in  a  while  we  meet  a  man  who  has  bees 
enough  but  they  are  as  scarce  as  the  farmers  who  have  manure  enough  to  satisfy 
all  their  needs.  One  of  our  members  last  year  told  me  that  he  had  all  the  bees 
he  wanted  but  he  had  over  a  hundred  colonies  which  he  was  running  in  one  yard 
for  comb  honey  and  they  were  about  all  he  could  care  for. 

Most  of  us  are  apt  to  have  some  few  losses  along  the  way,  caused  by  dysentery, 
*  *  spring  dwindles, ' '  or  the  brood  diseases,  which  we  would  like  to  make  up.  Then 
too  there  is  the  outyard  bee-keeper  with  his  extracting  yards,  if  he  is  not  very 
careful  the  number  of  colonies  if  these  yards  will  steadily  decrease  till  he  has  few 
remaining. 

The  desirable  condition  for  increase  is  a  favorable  honey  flow,  and  if  I  had  a 
choice  I  would  take  a  long  drawn  out  flow  in  preference  to  a  short  heavy  one. 
The  flow  is  essential  to  easy  queen  rearing,  to  building  up  nuclei,  and  to  prevent 
robbing. 

But,  my  friends,  to  work  a  small  yard  to  the  limit  for  increase  and  at  the  same 
time  procure  a  good  crop  of  honey  is  a  hard  proposition  and  you  must  do  like 
the  Jew  did.  Isaac  and  Jacob  had  long  been  good  friends  but  had  drifted  apart 
for  some  time.  They  met  one  day  on  Broadway.  Vy  Isaac,  said  his  friend,  vere 
have  you  been?  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  year  or  more.  Vy,  Jakie,  I  have  been  to 
Chicago.  Veil,  Isaac,  did  you  make  any  money  dere?  Yes,  a  little.  How  much? 
dollars.  Vy,  Jakie!  Two  dousand  dollars  in  one  year,  how  did  you  make  so  much! 
make  all  dat  ?    Vy,  with  bees  and  honey.    Oh,  good-by.    Another  year  rolled  around 
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and  again  the  friends  meet  unexpectedly.  Veil,  veil,  Jakie,  vere  has  you  been;^  I 
don't  see  nothings  of  you  for  a  year?  Veil,  Ikie,  I  have  been  to  Chicago.  To 
Chicago,  vat  you  do  dere?  Did  you  make  any  money?  Yes,  I  made  two  dousand 
dollars.  Vy,  Jakie!  Two  dousand  dollars  in  one  year,  how  did  you  make  so  much? 
With  bees  and  honey.  How's  that  I  onlay  made  one  dousand  with  them  and 
now  you  makes  two?  Veil,  Ikie,  I  tells  you  how  it  is,  I  puts  in  electric  lights  and 
works  dem  day  and  night. 

So  it  is  with  this  subject  of  increase  and  honey  from  the  same  yard,  you  must 
work  the  bees  both  day  and  night  and  then  some. 

To  tell  you  how  I  got  caught  in  this  tight  corner  I  must  do  a  bit  of  history 
which  is  full  of  discouragement  and  errors.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  failures 
were  due  to 'poor  seasons.  In  the  spring  of  1910  I  got  hold  of  a  bee  yard  located 
along  the  River  Delaware,  about  a  mile  from  our  home.  The  bees  were  in  several 
types  of  hives.  They  were  in-bred  mongrel  stuff  and  about  as  cross  as  they  could 
be  made.  The  owner  was  away  from  home  most  of  the  time  and  the  swarms  took 
care  of  themselves  or  were  picked  up  by  neighbors  and  put  in  most  anything  that 
would  hold  bees.  As  I  was  trving  to  breed  better  bees  and  as  there  was  quite  some 
disease  in  my  vicinity,  I  thought  it  high  time  to  get  these  bees  under  my  control. 

I  transferred  them  to  ten-framed  hives,  using  full  sheets  of  wired  foundation 
increased  the  9  to  15,  got  120  pounds  of  honey,  and  left  them  m  what  I  ^vould 
consider  apparently  well  supplied  with  stores  for  the  winter.  This  yard  is  located 
on  an  eastern  slope  of*  hill  about  one-fourth  mile  from  the  river  and  the  winter 
problem  has  never  been  serious  there  as  the  most  of  the  cold  winds  were  broken 
and  early  brood  rearing  was  assuied. 

On  the  16th  of  the  following  March  there  were  12  colonies  alive  and  I  hoped  to 
come  through  in  good  shape.  But  n.any  of  you  may  have  cause  to  remember  the 
sprint  of  1911,  with  its  long  drawn  out  cold  weather.  Well,  when  warm  w-eather 
did  Q^me  and  the  apple  blossoms  with  it,  there  were  just  three  <;olonies  alive  in 
the  yard.  Manv  of  them  had  died  out  with  honey  in  the  hives.  That  season  was 
a  very  poor  one  for  us.  I  left  the  bees  clean  out  the  empty  hives  and  cared  for 
the  combs.  I  increased  them  to  eight  and  took  lo  honey  from  them  Then  fol- 
lowed another  disastrous  winter  and  when  the  spring  of  1912  dawned  there  were 
just  two  colonies  alive  and  they  were  in  a  poor  condition. 

Of  course  I  was  somewhat  discouraged,  for  the  loss  of  the  bees  meant  that  I 
had  lust  one  of  two  things  to  do,  either  to  pay  the  owner  for  the  lost  bees  at  a 
good^pr  ce  or  make  good  by  replacing  them.  I  kept  pretty  dark  for  the  time  and 
tr^ed  ?o  avoid  crossing  the  owner's  path  more  than  necessai-y.  But  atter  thinking 
the  matter  over  I  resSlved  to  endeavor  to  make  good  with  the  bees.     In  fact  this 

was  the  only  thing  I  could  do.  r       ^^         a-  nr.  aTo^  98f], 

I  had  plenty  of  hives  and  drawn  comb  that  was  free  from  disease.  On  May  28th 
one  of  the  colonies  was  obliging  enough  to  swarm.  They  were  hived  on  the  old 
stand  and  the  ten  frames  of  honey  and  brood  divided  up  into  five  nuclei  eaeh 
with  one  or  more  ripe  queen  cell.  These  young  queens  all  mated  successfully  and 
were  soon  building  up  at  a  good  pace.  In  fact  they  gave  me  several  frames  of 
brood  to  make  more  increase  with.  Not  much  l)rood  was  taken  from  the  other 
old  colony.  Occasionally  T  would  remove  a  frame  to  keep  the  queen  laying.  In 
this  way  I  increased  from  the  original  two  to  eleven  colonies,  then  one  small  sec- 
ond swarm  came  to  the  yard.  This  built  up  for  winter  but  never  did  anything 
for  itself  in  the  line  of  brood  or  honey  to  spare. 

Later  I  extracted  130  pounds  of  honey,  took  25  pounds  of  comb  and  left  one 
extra  ten-f rained  hive  body  full  of  honey  at  the  yard,  making  in  all  about  100 
pounds  of  surplus  honey  to  the  colony,  counting  the  original  colonies. 

On  October  12th  I  made  my  last  visit  to  the  yard.  I  equalized  the  stores  and 
fixed  the  hives  up  for  winter  and  bid  the  bees  farewell  till  spring  _      _ 

OnP  beautiful  sprin<^  day  in  March,  1913,  I  made  a  visit  to  this  yard  to  take 
an  inveS  of  s  oT^Jeven  of  the  colonies  answered  roll  call,  but  one  of  them 
had  lott  their  queen.  I  gave  them  some  eggs  and  brood  and  they  soon  had  a 
laying  queen  which  did  excellent  work  the  following  season. 

I  find  by  looking  at  my  notes  tV-at  I  visited  this  yard  during  the  five  and  one- 
half  months  of  bee  weather,  ten  times.  During  the  honey  flow  or  rather  swarming 
time,  I  tried  to  visit  it  about  once  a  week.  .^.       ^ 

While  this  yard,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  has  been  a  losing  proposition  to 
me  thus  far.  it  has  boen  the  means  of  giving  me  a  lot  of  varied  experience,  and 
this  I  hope  to  turn  into  cash  later  on.  ^         .     .  . 

Many  people  believe  that  because  a  thing  has  never  been  done  it  is  an  impos.^ 
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sibilitv,  but  it  is  often  a  good  tbin^  not  to  know  a  thing  cannot  be  done,  for  then 
we  will  sail  in  and  by  doing  some  things  different  than  ever  before,  we  may 
succeed. 

Somebody  said  it  couldn't  be  done, 

But  he,  with  a  chuckle,  replied 
That  ''Maybe  it  couldn't,''  but  he  would  be  one 

Who  wouldn  't  say  so  till  he  tried. 
So  he  buckled  right  in,  with  a  trace  of  a  grin 

On  his  face.     It  he  worried  he  hid  it. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 


Somebody  scoffed:     ''Oh,  you'll  never  do  that; 

At  leaJ-t  no  one  ever  has  done  it," 
But  ho  took  oft'  his  coat  and  he  took  off  his  hat 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he'd  begun  it; 
With  the  lift  of  his  chin  and  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

Without  any  doubting  or  quiddit, 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

There  are  thonsands  to  tell  you  it  cannot  be  done; 

There  are  thouFands  to  prophesy  failure; 
There  are  thousands  to  point  out  to  you  one  by  one. 

The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you, 
But  just  buckle  right  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

Then  take  oft'  your  coat  and  go  to  it; 
Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing 

"That  cannot  be  done" — and  you'll  do  it. 


— Anon. 


Tliis  was  discussed  at  some  length  until  the  discussion  drifted  to 
wintering  and  finally  to  stimulative  feeding  of  honey  and  artifical 

pollen. 

Buseman,  Iluber  and  Beard  were  appointed  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions; and  Dr.  Surface,  Klinger,  Barner,  Coons  and  Rambo,  on  the 
legislative  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Question  Box,  Fox,  Rea  and  Shope. 

The  nominating  committee,  Fox,  Buseman,  Beard,  A.  N.  Coons,  and 

Rea. 

A  motion  was  adopted  that  a  bill  be  framed  against  spraying  trees 
in  bloom  and  amended  that  this  committee  join  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Evening  Session. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  7 :  30. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  delivered  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  He  spoke  for  some  time  in  a  humorous  vein  giving 
his  early  experience  in  maple  sugar  making  when  a  boy.  He  said  bee- 
keepers were  doing  a  great  work  for  humanity  and  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  by  saving  the  nectar  placed  in  the  flowers. 

Dr.  Surface  responded  and  spoke  of  the  work  done  by  the  inspection 

force 

G.  H.  Rea  then  gave  ''Experiences  of  an  Inspector.''  He  found 
the  work  interesting,  meeting  all  sorts  of  people.  He  found  as  many 
as  fourteen  kinds  of  hives. 

The  most  unique  hive  was  a  steel  frame  with  glass  on  two  sides. 
One  day  he  walked  eighteen  miles  and  inspected  305  colonies.  As 
many  as  forty-five  colonies  in  a  single  apiary  w^ere  all  diseased.    One 
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bee-keeper  had  thirty-nine  colonies,  all  infected,  and  yet  was  totally 
ignorant  of  it.     The  inspection  work  met  with  universal  approval 

wherever  he  went.  ^  ^  .  ,     t  j  j 

The  President,  Dr.  Surface,  next  delivered  his  annual  address  and 
spoke  on  ' '  Better  Keep  Bees,  Keep  Better  Bees  and  Keep  Bees  Better. 

» 

Better  Keep  Bees;  Keep  Better  Bees;  Keep  Bees  Better. 

Address  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  President  Pennsylvania  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 
Each  person  with  proper  ambition  is  interested  in  learningr  how  to  improve  his 
business."^  The  bee  kelp er  is  no  exception.    He,  with  others  engaged  m  the  humble 
and  honest  pursuits  of  life,  will  be  glad  to  take  for  his  motto: 

*  *  *  Good,  better,  best. '    Never  let  it  rest  ^  ^  ^ 

Till  your  'good'  is  'better,'  and  your  'better    'best. 

As  this  very  broad  subject  con.prises  three  sub-topics,  each  will  be  discussed  in 
turn,  respectively. 

(a)  ^  Better  Keep  Bees. 

By  this  we  do  not  n.ean  that  every  person  should  ^eep  bees  a„y,nore  ton  we 
would  recommend  all  persons  to  keep  poultry,  or  p  into  * '«  J,'"  *a^v  TicM-ons 
truckine  busines'S— even  considering  the  success  that  might  attend  n  any  Pi-"^ons 
enter  ni  such  ,m^ts.  No  doubt,  in  many  regions  more  persons  could  enter  ntn 
the  bee  bushiess  and  obtain  succesdul  results,  but  it  needs  much  more  than  a  f;ood 
''locaUtv''  to  make  a  successful  bee-keeper.  Before  t  could  conscientiously  rec_ 
omm^nd'a  person  to  enter  into  the  business  of  bee-keep  ng  I  shouW  k"-.  ™-"^° 
hi,  nature  tastes  capacity,  training,  experience,  ability  to  handle  details  at  tne 
righrt"me'and  ar'range  fo^r' events  long  before  they  occur;    besides  his  local  envi- 

ronnrient  and  "t''" j;""'';*'""^-      ^        ^ees"  is  the  or.e  who  has  not  been  keeping 

!.r„rZasur    J  Ws  sLTess'bv^^^^^^  number'of  swarms  he  gets  rather  than  by  the 
;Z;nro1.w:frn"e  controls,  and  consoling  ^-"^-^^\ZV%^lfZ,%''lZ 
,  nnlnnv  dies   "Well    the  wax  is  worth  something,  ahyhow!         (Incidentally,  tne 
i:TZu:2  wax  fn'the  world  to  the  beekeeper  is  not  thayende.ed^  tr^^^^  comb 
left  by  dead  colonies,  but  that  from  cappings  sliced  from  abundant  stores 
process  of  extracting  a  heavy  surplus.) 

The  bee-keeper,  whoever  ]^o^  ^^,^^^^  ^;j,^^;':{^^^^^^^^ 

in  common  use  in  Europe-as  it  ,f  I'^'^Z  saTd  the  great  scientist  did  with  his 
to  do  with  the  bees  as  Darwin  s  gardener  said  the  gre  ^^^^  ^^ 

plants:    "Make  them  do  t'''"g^;.„,*?^fr"„„t  the  right  time,  keep  them  from 
Lep  his  ^'Olonef, ^t™"^'  ";^^^    ltnpvl"e''^tf  ^  ^y  remov- 

•°^'"'''  „'bvw7  nL  tho  r  ad  erse  c3    ions  tLt  cause   swarming,  make  them   be 

should  do  as  much  ^%^-^^^\^'^.,l\'^''^AZ^^^^^^^^  of  cross-as  by 

ti'en^Tc  :Lri:n\r Lrto^brS'f'rom  his  Lt  colonies,  etc.,  and  how  to 

^^t-h  Ste•^Tkn-^hr^.uy.T^-  to  .am  them. 

-°r  "is  iirnfaef  bills  s^siz:^i^^^^^ 

the  term  implies.     Hence,  ' '  Better  keep  bees. 

(b)     Keep  Better  Bees. 

Y^^  in  manv  cases  this  is  possible.  Many  persons  appear  to  regard  all  bees  as 
-SbLr-  on  the  ame  ground  that  a  farmer  poultryman,  when  urged  to  im- 
prtve  his  flock,  said,  "  Whyf  chickens  is  chickens!  -    But  it  is  true  that  there  are 
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"bees'^  and  **bees. "  Some  are  cross  and  some  gentle,  some  are  lazy  and  some 
active,  some  forag^e  early  and  some  do  not,  some  forage  far  and  some  do  not,  some 
build  up  readily  and  some  dwindle,  some  lay  up  surplus  while  others  in  the  same 
apiary  may  be  drawing  on  their  stored  account. 

The  successful  bee-keeper  soon  learns  that  there  are  *' better  bees''  and  he 
learns  how  to  keep  them.  He  gets  queens  from  various  reliable  sources  (not  for 
color,  but  for  nectar-gathering  ability  and  mildness),  and  tries  them,  learning 
which  give  progeny  most  nearly  suiting  him,  and  then  having  obtained  ^'better 
bees"  he  breeds  from  the  best.  He  learns  that  the  control  of  the  drone  in  his 
bee  yard  is  as  important  as  the  control  of  the  queen,  and  lets  no  drones  hatch  and 
none  live  excepting  those  from  colonies  that  by  their  good  works,  have  measured 
up  to  the  required  standards  in  honey  production  and  gentility.  It  may  even  be 
advisable  to  obtain  permission  to  cut  out  the  drone  comb  and  trap  the  drones 
from  neighboring  bee  yards,  in  ordei  to  clear  the  air  of  undesirables.  The  ex- 
change of  a  good  queen  works  wonders,  sometimes. 

Unless  the  drones  in  the  neighborhood  are  so  controlled  that  only  those  fly 
which  come  from  really  good  colonies,  it  becomes  half  folly  to  attempt  to  improve 
the  bees  by  introducing  virgin  queens;  for  if  they  mate  with  scrub  drones  their 
progeny  is  half  scrub  stock.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  flyi^^S  drone*  to 
those  from  select  colonies  the  only  way  to  equip  the  apiary  with  better  bees  is  to 
introduce  ouly  queens  that  were  mfited  before  ship])ing. 

Let  the  beirinner  remember  tliat  Italian  bees  are  generally  mild,  while  blacks 
are  not  so  very  bad,  but  hybrids  are  liable  to  he  quite  cross,  while  Cyprians  and 
those  with  any  Cyprian  blood  may  have  business  ends  sharper  and  hotter  than 
needles.  A  single  cross  colony  ir.  the  apiary  may  cause  constant  annoyance  for 
the  owner  and  visitors,  ss  well  .'is  be  a  menace  to  live  stock.  '^Keep  better  bees" 
by  discovering  and  eradicating  the  irascible  colonies,  removing  their  queen  and 
introducing  a  better. 

The  chief  object  in  keeping  bees  is  to  produce  honey.  When  a  kee])er  purchases 
queens  he  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  record  of  their  strain,  and  he  must 
experiment  by  trying  them  It:  ccmparison.  Having  found  his  best  producing 
colony,  his  next  important  step  is  to  breed  from  this  colony  only. 

The  method  of  doing  this  is  not  an  essential  part  of  this  paper,  as  the  person 
who  does  not  know  how  to  take  a  single  mated  queen  and  work  his  entire  apiary 
over  into  pure  bloods  from  this  qr.een  had  better  learn  how  before  he  progresses 
much  further  in  the  bee  business.  There  are  several  ways  to  build  up  the  apiary 
quickly  with  queens  from  select  colonies.  Consult  the  bee  books  for  these.  Do 
not  be  unduly  attracted  by  advertisements  of  highly  colored  bees.  Tf  you  want 
beauty,  plant  roses,  but  if  you  want  honey  keep  good  Italian  bees,  of  a  working 
strain,  fairly  gentle,  but  not  necessarily  selected  and  bred  for  color  alone.  Remem- 
ber, a  colony  may  be  strong  one  year  and  weak  another  as  the  queen  becomes  older 


or  is  changed. 


(c)     Keep  Bees  Better. 


To  ' '  Keep  bees  better ' '  means  to  make  that  progress  in  the  art  of  bee-keeping 
that  is  being  made  in  all  lines  of  human  activity,  and  that  is  justly  expected  of 
progressive  mankind.  We  have  the  wealth  of  the  world's  experience  at  our  com- 
mand. In  these  days  of  modern  .iournalism  and  specializing  nothing  very  im- 
portant occurs  in  any  part  of  this  great  earth  that  long  remains  concealed.  Our 
modern  bee  journals  note  the  progress  in  this  industry.  The  man  who  really  would 
do  better  must  learn  from  his  own  experience,  and  from  that  of  his  neighbor,  and 
indeed  from  all  mankind.  It  is  true  that  he  should  also  learn  to  sift  the  grains 
from  the  chaff,  and  to  use  only  that  which  is  applicable  to  his  needs  and  conditions. 

The  way  to  '  ^  Keep  bees  better ' '  depends  greatly  upon  what  has  already  been 
done,  upon  conditions,  and  upon  ^Mocality"  (again).  What  is  to-day  ''better" 
for  one  man  is  not  even  ''good"  for  another.  It  should  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
say  that  bees  should  be  kept  in  modern  frame  hives,  with  all  fixtures  in  the  same 
apiary  of  a  uniform  "make"  or  p&ttern,  so  parts  will  be  readily  interchangeable. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  practice  modern  methods  of  manipulation  where  this  is 
not  the  case.  I  have  seen  bees  kept  in  modern  hives,  but  with  combs  made  and 
left  so  crooked  (through  lack  of  foundation  starters)  that  modern  manipulation 
was  entirely  impossible.    Of  course,  in  such  a  case  there  is  no  virtue  in  the  modern 

frame  hive. 

The  better  keeping  of  bees  implies  the  right  use  of  modern  equipment,  not  only 
in  regard  to  hives  and  uniform  standard  supers,  but  also  all  other  needed  appa- 
ratus, such  as  traps  for  queens  and  drones,  queen  excluders^  bee  escapes,  extractors^ 
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modern  uncapping  knives,  ripening  vats,  etc.  For  example,  a  good  large  smoker 
may  cost  a  little  more  than  a  cheap  toy-like  article,  but  it  will  hold  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fuel  and  be  ready  to  control  the  bees  at  a  critical  and  unexpected  time 
when  the  little  smoker  may  have  burned  out  and  become  useless.  Such  things  do 
happen,  and  on  such  occasions  better  equipment  becomes  a  part  of  the  art  of 
keeping  bees  better. 

Yet,  however  good  may  be  the  equipment,  it  will  not  bring  satisfactory  results 
if  not  properly  used.  Therefore,  better  methods  must  be  considered.  Not  only  is 
modern  equipment  worthless  if  not  used,  but  it  may  prove  seriously  objectionable, 
as  in  the  ca^e  of  some  Ally  queen  and  drone  trajis  that  were  placed  on  hives  early 
in  the  season  to  trap  drones  and  neglected.  They  did  their  work  so  well  that  they 
trapped  not  only  drones  but  also  queens  that  came  out  to  swarm  and  young 
queens  that  came  out  to  mate,  and  left  the  colonies  entirely  queenless  and  ruined. 

The  modern  reversible  bottom  board,  with  one  side  higher  than  the  other,  may 
be  a  good  thing  when  rightly  manipulated,  to  give  ventilation  in  midsummer  when 
needed  and  to  give  room  for  dead  bees  to  drop  away  from  the  frames  in  winter 
indoors,  but  if  the  entrance  is  left  wide  open  during  cool  nights  of  fall  or  out- 
doors during  winter  it  becomes  a  decided  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

The  extractor  is  a  good  thing  when  properly  used.  By  its  right  use  the  apiarist 
who  knows  how  and  acts  accordingly  can  produce  much  more  honey  and  produce  it 
easier  than  without  it;  but  if,  in  his  ambition  to  expedite  matters,  he  extracts 
green  or  unripe  honey,  the  result  will  be  a  product  of  second  quality,  poor  in  flavor 
and  prone  to  sour  easily.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  "better  honey,"  and  it  must 
come  from  better  or  more  perfect  ripening  before  extracting  (in  the  case  of  ex- 
tracted honey)  or  before  removing  from  the  hive  (in  the  case  of  comb  honey). 

To  "Keep  bees  better"  means  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  one 
fundamental  motto,  "Keep  your  colonies  strong."  Besides  the  use  of  modern 
equipment,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  this  as  the  greatest  factor  in  bee-keeping. 
The  great  bugaboo  of  winter  losses  is  almost  entirely  overcome  by  strong  colonies 
of  young  bees,  well  provisioned,  and  fairly  i)rotected.  The  big  yields  of  surplus 
(the  objective  point  in  bee-keeping)  are  always  made  by  strong  colonies. 

To  get  strong  colonies  important  items  are,  good  queens  and  slow  or  stimulative 
feeding  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring.  Start  the  stimulative  feeding  early 
in  the  spring  and  continue  it  steadily.  Do  all  that  is  possible  to  get  the  colony 
strong  and  keep  it  strong  during  the  nectar  flow.  If  increase  is  desired  divide  and 
feed  after  the  nectar  flow.  Do  not  reduce  the  honey  yield  by  dividing  the  colony 
during  the  flow.  Suppress  swarming  by  giving  plenty  of  room  and  ventilation, 
rather  than  by  weakening  the  colony.  Make  the  hive  boil  over  with  bees,  and 
give  sjtace  in  supers,  and  they  will  be  filled.  H.  A.  S. 

Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  9: 15  by  Vice-President  G.  H.  Rea. 

The  Question  Box  was  opened  and  the  following  were  discjissecj; 

How  can  wax  be  whitened  ?  Use  sulphuric  acid  and  cool  slowly. 

What  IS  the  best  plan  for  wintering  weak  colonies?  Don't  winter 
any.  Double  up  in  the  fall.  Inspector  Rea  answered  by  saying: 
Pack  the  colony  well,  giving  it  plenty  of  stores  and  then  put  it  in  the 

cellar. 

The  Inspectors  then  reported  having  inspected  6,977  colonies,  found 
774  infected,  most  of  them  with  American  Foul  Brood. 

R.  L.  Coons,  of  Coudersport,  then  spoke  on  ''The  Coons  Hive  and 
Honey  Production.''  Mr.  Coons  is  the  largest  producer  of  honey  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Coons  Hive  and  Comb  Honey. 

R.  L.  Cocns,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

Having  been  requested  by  the  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  to  explain  the  merits,  if  any,  of  the  Coons'  low  hive,  I  would  say  that 
jt  was  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  swarming  impulse,  and  it  is  the  unanimous 
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verdict  of  all  who  have  this  hive,  that  they  would  rather  the  bees  would  swarm 
than  not. 

There  have  been  many  attem.pts  made  to  control  the  swarming  impulse,  but  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  none  of  them  have  been  unqualified  successes.  With 
myself,  it  used  to  be  the  bane  of  my  bee-keeper 's  existence  for  a  swarm  to  issue 
from  a  colony,  when  they  were  nicely  at  work  in  the  super.  I  presume  that  many 
of  you  have  been  in  the  Fame  boat,  more  or  less.  With  us  it  has  been  the  rule  that 
when  a  new  swarm  has  filled  a  full  sized  hive,  the  season  is  nearly  over,  at  least 
for  white  honey.  With  my  half-size  hive,  w^e  take  advantage  of  the  natural  swarm- 
ing impulse,  get  more  and  nicer  honey,  increase  our  stock  of  colonies,  and  re-queen 
naturally,  about  one-half  of  our  bees  every  season.  In  my  regular  hive  I  use  all 
frames,  IGVixTV,  inches  inside  measure,  which  we  find  to  be  the  size  best  adapted 
to  our  locality  for  the  production  of  comb  honey,  if  we  are  to  use  a  hive  contain- 
ing about  the  usual  space  for  a  brood  nest. 

Now  our  low  hive,  which  I  have  here,  contains  just  one-half  the  brood  space  that 
our  ret^ular  hive  does.  The  way  we  use  the  low  hive  is  thus:  when  a  first  swarm 
issues  "we  take  a  low  hive  filled  with  frames  containing  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
and  one  with  no  frames  in  it,  set  the  one  containing  the  frames  on  the  empty 
one,  and  set  both  on  a  bottom  board.  Then  get  your  swarm,  remove  the  hive  filled 
with  fram.es,  shake  the  bees  into  the  empty  one,  and  immediately  |)ut  the  hive 
with  frames  back  on  the  empty  one.  The  reason  we  use  an  empty  hive  is  that 
one  can  hive  two  or  three  swarms  in  the  same  time  that  it  would  take  to  hive  one, 
should  an  empty  hive  not  be  used.  Shade  the  swarm  well  and  let  it  stand  until 
evening,  then  remove  the  empty  hive,  being  careful  not  to  smash  bees  as  usually 
there  is  quite  a  bunch  of  bees  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  hive. 

Should  the  swarm  be  set  down  in  the  morning  or  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
they  are  much  more  liable  to  abscond,  than  if  set  down  in  the  eveiung,  as  it  is  we 
hardly  lose  one  per  cent.  After  getting  your  swarm  nicely  hived  go  to  the  hive 
from  which  the  swarm  issued,  remove  the  super  and  place  it  on  the  new  swa™, 
putting  on  a  queen  excluder  first.  We  find  that  the  new  swarms  will  store  more 
and  better  filled  sections  of  honey,  than  the  parent  colonly  would  had  it  not 
swarmed.  The  apparent  reason  is,  that  the  queen  uses  practically  the  entire  hive 
for  brood  rearing,  forcing  the  bees  to  store  their  honey  in  the  super.  Also  by 
taking  the  honey  from  the  bees  as  soon  as  completed,  if  they  have  very  much  sur- 
plus ahead  Thus  they  will  search  farther  afield  for  nectar,  and  at  times  when 
other  swarms  from  weather  conditions  or  otherwise  gather  little  or  no  honey,  they 
will  sometimes  gather  it  quite  freely.  However,  should  there  come  a  dearth  of 
honey  they  will  require  feeding  to  avert  starvation.  Now  as  to  the  later  manage- 
ment we  run  the  bees  in  the  low  hive  until  the  honey  season  is  over,  then  as  the  hive 
is  too  small  to  winter  in  successfully,  we  double  them  up,  putting  two  swarms  to- 
gether, placing  the  best  one  above,  as  we  have  found  from  repeated  experiments 
that  the  bees  invariablv  keep  the  queen  in  the  upper  hive.  If  you  do  not  want  any 
queens  killed,  you  may  remove  one  before  uniting,  being  sure  to  place  the  hive 
with  queen  uppermost,  thus  having  a  surplus  of  queens  for  your  own  use  or  for 
sale.  We  double  them  up  at  any  time  after  honey  season  is  over,  and  do  not  have 
any  trouble  with  their  fighting,  in  fact  doing  this  when  there  has  been  several 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  The  bees  winter  quite  as  well  after  being  doubled 
as  they  would  had  they  been  in  a  regular  hive,  and  in  many  cases  we  think  better, 
since  they  have  access  to  all  parts  of  the  hive,  from  the  center  of  the  brood  nest. 
The  half  hive  requires  more  attei  tion  than  the  average  bee-keeper  gives  his  bees, 
consequently  I  would  not  advise  any  one  not  giving  their  entire  attention  to  the 
business  to  adopt  this  style  of  hive.  Now  as  to  the  best  way  to  handle  bees  to 
get  the  most  comb  honey,  I  approach  the  subject  with  caution.  It  depends  so 
much  upon  locality,  and  the  one  handling  the  bees.  I  think  all  bee-keepers  will 
agree  that  the  hives  should  be  full  of  bees  when  the  honey  flow  commences.  As 
to  the  method  of  getting  the  bees  strong  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  we  all 
have  our  own,  but  as  they  change  so  much  with  locality  I  do  think  it  best  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  about  the  merits  of  the  various  systems  in  vogue,  but  rather  what 
has  been  the  most  successful  with  me.  I  think,  however,  that  the  bees  should  have 
plenty  of  pure,  good  honey,  enough  to  last  them  through  the  winter  and  to  carry 
on  brood  rearing  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  spring.  To  attain  this  result  one  must 
have  a  comparatively  large  hive,  snd  the  swarm  must  be  protected  from  cold  and 
sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  in  fact,  we  do  not  remove  the  winter  packing  until 
the  time  to  put  the  supers  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey  flow.  We  do  not 
disturb  the  bees  in  the  winter  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  more  in 
the  spring  than  to  properly  inspect  them.    We  use  full  section  starters,  believing  it 
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to  be  false  economy 'to  do  otherwise.  The  hive,  super  and  winter  case  which  I  use 
are  of  my  own  design,  not  being  able  to  get  what  I  required  from  the  regular  stock 
patterns.  Preally  believe  that  my  super  is  the  best,  taking  it  altogether,  for  the 
production  of  comb  honey,  than  any  other  which  is  at  present  in  use.  We  can  take 
finished  sections  of  honey  from  any  part  of  the  super  without  breaking  them 
and  without  any  delay  or  bother,  in  fact,  we  take  the  honey  off  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed,  thus  getting  the  very  highest  grade  of  honey  and  keeping  sections  in 
all  stages  of  development  in  the  si:per  at  the  same  time.  My  super  contains  fifty 
sections,  5x3i/{»xlM»  inches  which,  when  glassed,  weigh  approximately  fifty  pounds. 
However,  the  super  is  adjustable  and  is  equally  as  good  for  an  eight  or  twelve, 
as  for  an  eleven-frame  hive.  I  do  not  double  tier  except  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  attention  to  details  is  the  greatest  factor  in  suc- 
cess. Be  sure  to  have  everything  ready  when  wanted,  and  do  not  delay  doing  any- 
thing which  should  be  done,  as  a  day  lost  by  the  bees  is  never  regained.  Eat, 
drink,  sleep  and  live  with  your  bees,  for  close  attention  is  the  price  of  success  in 
all  business,  including  bee-keeping.  R.  I>.  Coons,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Phillips,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  just  came  from  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Convention,  first  gave  a  report  of  the  meeting. 
The  National  Association  at  this  time  is  going  through  a  transitional 
period  of  changes  in  ofificers  and  policies  of  operation.  Conflicting 
theories  were  advanced  as  to  its  future  management  and  work  but  these 
w^ere  harmonized  an'd  a  feeling  of  cooperation  prevailed.  In  the  con- 
vention eighteen  bee-keepers'  associations  were  represented.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips  then  read  a  paper  on  ''Two  Essentials  on  Honey  Production. '* 

Two  Essentials  in  Honey  Production. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  those  who  have  been  present  on  the  previous  occasions  when  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  attendin«?  the  meetings  ol  this  Association  it  may  seem  almost  incred- 
ible that  I  am  not  again  scheduled  to  talk  on  some  phase  of  the  subiect  of  bee 
diseases.  For  some  years  the  energies  of  the  office  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
with  which  I  am  connected  were  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  this  sub.iect,  since 
the  brood  diseases  of  bees  hung  over  the  bee-keeping  industry  like  a  dense,  dark 
cloud  and  the  condition  seemed  an  emergency  demanding  our  best  efforts.  To- 
day your  State  and  many  others  have  attacked  this  problem  with  vigor,  as  it  was 
hoped  would  be  the  case,  and  now  the  men  in  our  office  may  feel  somewhat  more 
free  to  investigate  and  to  discuss  other  problems  which  are,  in  a  sense,  just  as 
important,  and  even  more  fundamental  but  which  lack  the  character  of  emer- 
gencies.    In  a  sense,  this  change  is  a  most  welcome  one. 

In  what  will  be  said  to-day,  however,  will  not  be  found  the  results  of  our 
investigations.  In  fact,  if  you  analyze  carefully  what  I  shall  attempt  to  explain, 
you  will  probably  find  no  facts  which  most,  if  not  all,  of  you  do  not  already  know. 
My  apology  for  coming  before  you  with  such  an  array  of  well-worn  facts,  if  an 
apology  is  needed,  is  a  desire  to  justify  the  conviction  that  bee-keepers  often  do 
not  distinguish  between  the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials  in  bee-keeping  and 
that  therefore  bee-keeping  as  an  industry  has  not  developed  as  it  should.  This  is 
no  more  true  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  most  of  the  East,  but  our  western  co-workers 
are  probably  compelled  to  make  this  distinction  more  than  we  are.  If  then  I 
attempt  to  preach  what  is  already  known  it  is  because  some  of  us  fail  to  practice 
what  we  know  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to  bee-keepers. 

In  this  preachment  I  presumably  should  have  a  text  and  I  have  chosen  one  from 
our  greatest  inspiring,  if  not  inspired,  practical  authority.  In  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  December,  1913  (pp.  405-407),  Miss  Emma  M.  Wilson  reports  on  the 
work  and  results  of  the  season  of  1913  in  the  apiary  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo, 
111.,  in  which  she  is  a  most  efficient  helper.  Briefly  the  results  are  as  follows: 
From  72  colonies,  spring  count,  the  average  crop  was  266.47  sections.  One  colony 
produced  402  sections,  while  only  ten  colonies  produced  less  than  200.  Doctor 
Miller's  previous  high  record  was  300  sections,  but  20  colonies  surpassed  this,  15 
producing  between  300  and  360,  while  the  laM  six  had  records  of  383,  384,  384, 
390^  395  and  402,  respectively, 
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This  is  a  wonderful  rreord.  Several  factors  combined  to*  produce  this  result 
and  wo  mny  first  of  all  <rivo  due  credit  to  an  exceptional  flow  of  nectar,  weather 
su  able  for  <rathering  and  to  a  most  etncient  lot  of  bees.  The  bees  are  really 
entiUed  to  more  attention  than  they  will  receive  at  this  time,  for  they  are  the 
result  of  breedin^r  carried  on  by  Dr.  Miller  for  about  five  years,  and  in  this  he 
has  had  encouraging  success.  However,  assuming  a  great  flow  of  l^oney  and  good 
bees  there  is  one  other  factor  which  in  importance  overtops  the  rest.  Ihis  tactoi 
is  Dr  Miller  Other  bee-keepers  were  in  localities  where  there  was  a  How  ot  nec- 
tar lust  as  good,  others  had  good  bees,  perhaps  not  so  good  in  most  cases  as  his^ 
but  the  others  did  not  i)roduce  this  crop.  I  should  feel  entirely  nnstified  m  combing 
before  you  simply  to  praise  Dr.  Miller,  for  he  has  done  more  to  improve  and  in 
fact  to  make  our  system  of  comb  honey  production  than  any  other  hving  bee- 
keeper. This  is,  however,  not  my  purpose.  It  will  pay  us  perhaps  to  tind  out 
how  he  did  it,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlK^re  are  other  bee-keei)ers  wlio 
can  do  as  well  if  theiv  efforts  were  as  well  systematized. 

The  two  essentials  in  honev  production  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  ^"]>.i^^'| 
announced  are:  (1)  getting  bees  of  the  right  age  in  time  for  the  harvest,  and  (2) 
keeping  these  bees  in  the  ])ro]«or  i)hysiological  condition  so  that  they  ret  the 
maximum  crop.  The  other  things  that  bee-keepers  do  may  in  this  arbitrary 
classification  go  into  the  class  of  non-essentials  for  the  present.  These  tvvo  essen- 
tials are,  however,  so   overwhelming  and  comprehensive  that  they  include  many 

manipulations.  , 

/  Getting  hecs  for  the  harvest.  Bees  breed  in  the  summer,  provided  nectar  and 
pollen  are  available,  but  a  colony  does  not  always  reach  its  full  strengt^h  in  time 
to  get  the  maximum  amount  from  the  earlier  of  the  large  flows.  Plenty  of  northern 
bee-keepers  find  strong,  vigorous  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  clover  flow  when  they 
do  little  good  (unless  there  is  a  later  flow)  but  usually  it  is  only  in  the  apianos 
of  good  bee-keepers  that  we  find  strong  colonies  on  time.  This  problem  ^^  essen- 
tially a  northern  one,  for  in  the  South  and  in  the  tropics  there  is  less  difhculty 
of  tills  kind.  To  some  extent  the  problem  is  confined  to  the  comb  honey  regnms 
for  comb  honey  is  best  produced  under  conditions  of  heavy  rather  short  flows  such 
as  are  found  in  the  North. 

A  bee-keeper  cannot  decide  on  May  1st  that  he  will  solve  this  problem.  This 
decision  must  be  made  the  Auanst  V>efore  and  in  fact  some  of  the  most  important 
steps  are  taken  in  the  Fall.  Adequate  stores  must  be  provided  so  that  breeding 
may  continue  rather  late  to  permit  the  colony  to  go  into  winter  strong  m  young 
bees.  This  is  so  well  known  as  to  make  one  hesitate  to  say  it  again  but  the  im- 
portance of  such  provisions  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Having  obtained  a  strong  colony  of  vigorous  bees  the  winter  problem  next 
confronts  the  bee-keeper.  No  other  ])roblem  is  so  full  of  «^^"^^"^/^"*''^''^;^;\\".^^ 
and  T>ori)loxities  and  no  other  is  so  difiicult  of  solution,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  studving  the  needs  and  activities  of  the  l>ees  without  producing  abnormalities 
Likewise  no  other  problem  in  the  ordirary  routine  of  the  apiary  is  so  imimrtant 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  loss  in  numbers  and  vitality  of  colonies  that  bee- 
keepers experience  every  year.  If  we  could  but  dream  of  a  condition  in  the  distant 
future  when  colonies  would  come  out  of  winter  quarters  almost  as  strong  in  number 
and  vitality  as  they  are  when  they  go  in,  we  might  indeed  paint  rosy  ])ictures 
of  what  could  be  done  the  following  year.  Indeed  we  lose  from  five  P^r  <^e"^-  t'» 
fifty  per  cent,  (or  even  more)  of  all  our  colonies  outright  and  those  that  remain 
are  decreased  often  fifty  per  cent,  in  numbers  and  sometimes  those  bees  that 
still  live  are  deficient  by^fifty  per  cent,  in  vitality.  The  enormity  of  these  figures 
is  scarcelv  realized  by  most  bee-keepers. 

However  much  I  should  like  to  tell  yoii  the  key  note  to  success  in  wintering  T 
cannot  There  are  a  few  practical  considerations  which  can  perhaps  be  put  ma 
new  wav  There  are  two  ways  to  winter  bees,  out-of-doors  where  they  are  free  to 
fly  in  good  weather  and  in-doors  where  they  are  protected  from  violent  changes 
in  temperature  but  have  no  opportunity  for  flight.  Probably  most  bee-keepers 
in  New  Jersey  winter  out-of-doors  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  with  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  professional  bee-keepers  we  shall  see  more  cellar  wintering.  In 
any  event  the  following  considerations  are  pertinent.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  colony  suffering  in  the  fall  because  it  is  packed  too  soon,  of  a  colony  having 
too  much  honey  in  winter  or  of  a  colony  being  injured  by  leaving  the  protection 
on  too  long  in  the  spring.  Similarly  can  we  conceive  of  a  colony  m.pired  by 
excessive  packing?  The  whole  series  of  confessions  and  observations  recorded  by 
bee-keepers  point  to  the  facts  that  they  usually  delay  packing  too  long,  they  too 
often  provide   the   minimum   of   stores   and   they    not   unfrequently   unpack   and 
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manipulate  too  early  in  the  spring.  Of  course  in  Fome  of  these  statements  I  am 
going  contrary  to  some  of  the  teachings  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  A.  C.  Miller,  who 
is  with  us,  but  1  think  he  will  agree  with  me  at  least  in  the  idea  that  whatever  is 
done  should  be  done  l)elore  severe  weather  and  tliat  a  bee-keeper  does  not  help 
matters  by  opening  his  colonies  in  cold  weather.  We  read  of  feeding  colonies  in 
the  winter  to  save  them  and  of  opening  colonies  when  snow  is  on  the  ground  to  see 
if  they  are  short  of  stores.  These  things  are  within  the  range  of  possibilities  but 
they  should  be  considered  only  as  a  last  expedient  in  case  of  dire  and  unexcusable 
emergency.  There  is  full  justification  for  calling  such  manii)ulations  bad  practice. 
1  can  conceive  of  no  condition  when  a  projierly  wintered  colony  can  be  heli)ed  by 
any  manipulation  from  the  bee-keeper  between  December  1st  and  April  1st,  and, 
except  for  a  fear  of  being  considered  eccentric,  I  should  move  the  first  date  up 
a  full  month  and  often  put  the  final  date  a  month  later. 

These  statements  apply  to  out-of-door  wintering.  We  cannot  speak  so  definitely 
of  the  cellar.  There  is  a  tendency  in  these  days  to  keep  cellars  warmer  tlian 
formerly,  jirobably  due  in  large  part  to  the  influence  of  Doctor  Miller,  and  we 
can  at  any  rate  say  definitely  that  a  damp  cellar  is  bad.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  put  the  colonies  in  the  cellar  earlier.  The  air  should  be  dry  enough  so  that 
condensed  moisture  will  not  appear  on  the  bottom  boards.  Certainly  we  can  apply 
our  ideas  on  manipulation  by  the  bee-keepers  to  the  bees  in  the  cellar  for  here 
again  the  bees  are  entitled  to  a  rest  while  they  are  inside.  There  are  no  con- 
ditions which  justify  cellar  manipulations  excei)t  in  an  emergency. 

After  the  long  fight  with  cold  is  over  the  colony  must  begin  another  almost 
as  severe.  Brood  rearing  may  be  said  not  to  occur  normally  until  toward  the 
end'  of  tlie  winter  and,  in  general,  the  longer  it  can  be  avoided  the  better,  u})  to 
the  time  that  the  days  are  warm  enough  to  permit  frequent  flights.  When  it  does 
begin  it  necessitates  the  production  of  heat  sufficient  to  keep  the  brood  chamber 
at  a  high  temperature  and  this  means  increased  consumption  of  stores.  Then  the 
bees  must  have  an  abundance  of  honey  and  they  should  have  frequent  flights. 
They  should  have  every  opportunity  to  conserve  the  heat  generated  which  means 
that  they  should  not  be  manipulated  except  when  absolutely  necessary.  We 
come  now  to  the  much  discussed  question  of  spring  manipulations  to  induce 
brood  rearing,  such  as  stimulative  feeding  and  spreading  of  the  brood.  Can 
any  better  stimulation  be  conceived  than  fifty  i)Ounds  of  honey  available  for 
consumption  f  This  is  so  much  better  than  a  pint  of  thin  syrup  occasionally  or 
perhaps  daily  that  one  wonders  \Ahy  there  is  any  discussion  about  it.  As  to 
spreading  brood,  it  is  avowedly  dangerous,  and  with  a  good  queen  and  bees 
tliat  have  wintered  well  we  may  expect  the  bees  to  rear  about  all  the  brood  they 
can  cover.  Can  we  ask  more  of  them?  If  a  colony  has  plenty  of  stores  and 
plenty   of   room   in   a   well  i)rotected  hive,   they   will   i)rovide   the   bees   necessary 

liter 

By  these  methods  the  increase  of  the  brood  occurs  in  a  manner  which  we 
can  describe  as  rational,  not  by  fits'  and  starts.  It  results  in  a  balanced  colony 
which  as  we  shall  see   later  is  of   great   consideration. 

The  bee-keeper  cannot  overcnjihasize  the  necessity  for  plenty  of  bees  and 
when  we  see  the  miserably  weak  colonies  that  are  often  found  in  the  north  one 
may  well  understand  why  such  j^oor  financial  returns  are  often  received.  The 
small  hives  lack  of  protection  and  shortage  of  stores  are  reasons  enough  for  this 
condition.  'Have  you  ever  seen  colonies  wintered  in  two  hive  bodies  well  supplied 
with  honey  and  well  i;acked  come  out  in  the  spring?  It  does  one's  heart  good 
iust  as  it  is  painful  to  see  a  colony  exposed  in  a  single  Danzenbaker  or  eight- 
frame  hive-body,  short  of  stores  and  weak  in  numbers  just  when  strength  is  the  one 
essential.  Bees  are  capable  of  withstanding  great  hardship  but  it  is  all  at  the 
expense  of  the  crop  of  the  next  year 

If  ten  thousand  bees  will  gather  ten  pounds  of  surplus  honey,  arithmetic  alone 
might  indicate  that  70,000  bees  will  gather  seventy  pounds  of  surplus.  But 
10  000  bees  will  probably  almost  go  hungry  while  the  70,000  are  piling  up  a 
nice  surplus  for  their  owner.  Hovever,  the  70,000  must  be  on  time  for  if  they 
arrive  a  few  weeks  too  late  they  are  consumers  and  not  producers.  Further- 
more a  weak  colony  in  the  spring  may  often  be  almost  starving  while  its  strong 
neighbor  colony  will  not  only  be  in  better  shape  for  the  future  but  it  is  often 
gathering  from  some  mysterious  sources  enough  to  live  on.  Strong  colonies  in 
the  spring  are  actually  less  expense  to  maintain  than  weak  ones. 

And  when  the  time  comes  to  put  on  comb  honey  supers  the  strongest  colonies 
do  not  delay  in  getting  started  in  the  supers  as  do  the  weaker  ones.  They 
may  need  to   be  encouraged   with   bait   sections   but  the  chief   difficulty   in   this 
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regard  is  in  persuading  colonies  to  work  in  sections  when  they  are  too  weak  to 

do  it   economically.  ^       ,^   ^,  ^    ^.x    *.   -^   /i^««  in 

II  KeeiyiiH]  the  Bees  in  Trover  Condition.  In  all  the  work  that  is  done  n 
the  spring  to  get  colonies  strong  before  the  honey  flow  the  bee-keeper  is  "^"^1  y 
laying  up  trouble  m  the  future  lor  the  stronger  colonies  are  those  most  likely 
to  swarm.  The  old  conception  of  success  in  bee-keeping  was  a  large  n"i«»)^r  ^^ 
swarms;  the  present  ideal  is  none  at  all.  To  revert  to  our  text;  Doctor  MillcT  s 
increase  in  1913  was  two  colonies  and  I  dare  say  he  would  have  been  satished  . 
with,  none  at  all.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prove  that  colonies  wlucli  are 
preparing  to  swarm  or  which  do  swarm  gather  less  surplus  than  those  of  equal 
strength  which  make  no  efforts  along  that  line.  This  is  proven  repeatedly  and 
may  be  considered  almost  axiomatic. 

Mr     Demuth   in    his    bulletin    on    Comb    Honey    (Farmers^    Bulletin    No.    o03 
U    S*  Dept.  Agric.)   makes  a  careful  analysis  of  the  various  methods  employed 
in  the  control  of  swarming  and  I  shall  not  discuss  this  in  great  detail  but  shall 
refer   you    to    this    bulletin    whicli   every    bee-keeper    should    read.      In    briet    the 
methods  may   be   put    in   three   classes,   as   follows: 

1  The  rcmmml  of  the  queen.— 'IWi^  method  was  formerly  advocated  more  than 
at  present  and  the  general  plan  was  to  replace  the  same  queen  after  a  tew  days. 
This  method  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  in  re-queening.  It  miist  be  remem- 
bered that  while  earlier  in  the  season  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  the  brood  possible 
this  is  immaterial  when  swarming  usually  occurs,  since  the  eggs  laid  then  will 
usually  not  have  time  to  be  translormed  into  field  bees  until  after  the  early 
cro]>  is  gathered.  This  depends  on  local  conditions  however,  and  necessitates 
an  individual  decision  for  each  location.  The  fact  that  queenless  bees  olten 
do  not  work  with  vigor  must  also  be  considered. 

2  The  removal  of  hrood  from  the  hive.— We  find  this  principle  involved  in 
the  making  of  artificial  swarms  and  its  various  modifications  and  also  i"  the 
various  mechanical  devices  brought  forward  Iroin  time  to  time  of  which  the  Hand 
bottom  board  is  a  late  example.  •     •   i^ 

3  The  separation  of  the  queen  and  the  hrood  within  the  /tire.— This  principle 
is  found  in  the  caging  of  the  queen  and  in  the  placing  of  frames  of  brood  above 

''Virfurt'il^r  anaylsis  Mr.  Demuth  points  out,  for  the  first  time,  the  fact  that  the 
one  thing  which   all   those  manipulations  have  in  common  is  a  cessation   ot   the 

emergence  of  brood  for  a  time.  .  . 

It  must  be  admitted  that  while  we  know  that  certain  conditions  are  conducive 
to  swarming  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  cause  of  swarming  is  known.  In  Mr. 
Demuth 's  analysis  there  seems  to  be  a  ray  of  light,  however.  If  the  emergence 
of  brood  is  a  factor  in  swarming,  it  seems  probable  that  we  may  at  least  as  a 
working  hypothesis  assume  that  too  many  young  bees  in  the  hive^is  the  cause  ot 
the  phenomenon,  probably  too  n:any  nurses  and  wax  builders.  This  theory  was 
advanced  years  ago  by  Gerstung,  a  celebrated  German  bee-keeper,  and  while  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  proven  it  fills  the  needs  of  a  tentative  hypothesis  as  no 
other  theory  so  far  advanced  does.  There  is  not  time  now  to  review  this  sub.iect 
in  detail  but  taking  into  consideration  the  large  mass  of  facts  that  a  study  ot 
swarming  presents  in  different  regions  of  the  United  States  we  may  look  on  the 
theory  as  more  than  speculation.  ,  •     xv 

In  any  event  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  relatively  slow  increase  in  the 
amount  of  brood  by  the  methods  advocated  above  seems  less  likely  to  induce 
swarming  than  does  rapid  increase  by  stimulative  feeding  and  spreading  of  the 

"^In  the  production  of  comb  honey  probably  more  costly  mistakes  are  made  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  supers  than  anywhere  else.     Here  reference  may  be  made 
to  our  text  for  Doctor  Miller  is  a  master  in  the  handlmg  of  supers.     A  too  com- 
mon method  is  to  put  on  a  super  when  the  combs  of  the  brood  chamber  begin  to 
whiten  at  the  top;    then  when  tl:i.  one  is  full  it  is  removed  and  another  empty 
super  is  put  on.     This  leads  to  no  end  of  trouble.     The  illustration  on  page  406 
(American  Bee  Journal)  of  Doctor  Miller's  apiary  during  the  flow  shovys  that  he 
had  on  at  least  some  of  his  colcnies  as  many  as  seven  supers  at  one  time.     He 
advocates  in  a  heavy   flow  keeping  an  empty   super  on  top  while  there  is   still 
room  below  and  at  the  next  operatior.  the  top  super  is  put  next  to  the  brood  cham- 
ber and  a  new  one  put  on  top.     In  this  way  there  is  always  room  for  honey  as 
it  comes  in,  and  room  to  ripen  it  and  by  the  time  a  super  is  needed  for  storage 
the  foundation  has  been  partly  drawn.     He  also  always  has  room  for  the  young 
bees  to  loaf   (or  secrete  wax)   and  they  are  not  down  m  the  brood  chamber  to 
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make  trouble.  The  bee-keeper  must  know  the  location  so  well  that  he  can  estimate 
the  probability  of  the  continuation  of  the  flow.  When  the  close  of  the  flow  is  near 
at  hand,  he  must,  of  course,  contract  the  super  space.  Before  this  time  arrives 
however  it  will  be  well  to  follow  the  following  plan  which  I  quote  from  Mr.  De- 
muth. **  Place  each  newly  added  super  next  to  the  brood  chamber  and  keep  the 
one  nearest  completion  just  above  it  with  all  others  arranged  above  these  tw^o, 
the  one  in  which  least  progress  has  been  made  being  on  top.'' 

If  the  comb  honey  producer  will  supply  himself  with  the  number  of  supers 
needed  and  will  have  faith  enough  to  put  on  enough  in  the  proper  arrangement, 
his  crop  will  be  materially  increased.  To  have  only  one  or  two  supers  per  hive 
is  however  inviting  a  loss  and  inducing  swarming. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  only  by  crowding  that  fancy  and  extra  fancy  comb 
honey  may  be  produced.  No  contrary  arguments  will  be  presented  but  the  fact 
will  be  fully  admitted.  It  may,  however,  be  asked  when  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  bee-keeper  gets  enough  more  for  fancy  than  he  does  for  No.  1  to  justify  him 
in  excessively  crowding  his  bees  and  thereby  materially  reducing  the  crop. 

Avoiding  the  non-essentials.— BeQ-Vee^mg  is  peculiar  in  its  fascination.     Few 
other  businesses  attract  amateurs  as  does  this  one  and,  in  fact,  the  majority  of 
bee-keepers  are  engaged  in  the  bisiress  primarily   for  pleasure.     To  idly  watch 
the  bees  at  work,  to  do  for  them  the  dozens  of  little  tasks  which  seem  called  for, 
to  speculate  on  the  returns  they  will  yield  us  and  especially  to  study  the  intricacies 
of  their  behavior  and  other  natural  functions  are  some  of  the  pleasures  known  to 
all  of  us.     We  like  to  do  these  things  and  when  such  pleasures  no  longer  exist 
there  will  be  a  great  reduction  in.  the  number  of  persons  who  begin  bee-keeping. 
But  when  bee-keeping  becomes  a  business  the  bee-keeper  must  become  a  business 
man  and  *^put  away  childish  things.''     Some  of  the  fun  disappears  when  we  are 
driven  by  the  essentials  to  the  elimination  of  non-essentials,  but  in  all  such  things 
the  point  of  view  changes  the  outlook.     The  pleasure  of  studying  activities  gives 
way  to  the  pleasure  of  accomplishn  ent  in  a  practical  line.     Perhaps  the  amateur 
enthusiast  is  engaged  in  as  laudable  a  work  as  the  honey  producer  but  if  one  is 
a  honey  producer,  depending  on  honey  for  his  livelihood,  then  the  non-essentials 
which  are  often  pleasures,  must  go  or  efficiency  suffers. 

An  instructive  story  is  told  of  a  man  rather  well  known  in  bee-keeping  circles 
as  a  writer  and  officer  of  an  association  which  illustrates  the  errors  sometimes 
made      The  state  apiary  inspector  visited  his  apiary  and  found  him  in  the  proud 
possession  of  about  thirty  colonies  with  plenty  of  disease.     These  colonies  were  so 
constantly  under  the  watchful  eye  of   their  owner  that   in  his  walks   about  the 
grounds  he  had  worn  paths  around  each  colony.     He  also  had  a  so-called  out- 
apiary  where  all  the  colonies  were   dead  of  disease  except  five.     After  the  yard 
had  been  duly  examined  and  the  owner  urged  to  clean  up,  as  he  well  knew  how  to 
do    the  inspector  was  accompanied   down  the  road  by   his  friend  the  bee-keeper 
until  they  finally  reached  the  crossing  of  two  fine  gravel  roads.     Here  the  bee- 
keeper stopped  and  delivered  himself  of  a  discourse  which  may  be  abbreviated 
somewhat  as  follows:    ^'I  have  an  excellent  location  here  and  the  roads  are  so 
fine  that  this  would  be  a  good  place  to  run  a  series  of  out-apiaries.     I  could  put 
three  east  of  here,  two  west,  two  south  and  two  north  which  with  the  home  yard 
would  be  ten  yards.     Then  if  I  had  two  good  experienced  men  to  do  the  work 
while  I  furnished  the  brains  and  the  planning  with  an  automobile  to  go   from 
yard  to  yard  I  think  I  could  put  ten  colonies  in  each  yard  and  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  it."     He  then  turned  to  the  inspector,  who  was  allowed  thirty   days  a 
year  in  which  to  care  for  his  own  bees  without  employing  help,  and  asked—*  *  By 
the  way  how  many  colonies  have   you  now?"     The   answer   which   put   an  end 
to  the  aircastle  discussion  was  **234."  ,      ^  .  .  ^.  , 

Another  storv'  illustrates  the  other  extreme,  that  of  efficiency  in  essentials. 
Another  of  my  acquaintances  has  a  record  which  in  brief  is  as  follows.  He  began 
bee-keeping  some  years  ago  while  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  this  giving  lum  his 
Saturdays  and  the  summer  vacation,  which  was  at  first  six  months  and  later  on 
three  months  His  colonies  were  gradually  increased  in  number  until  when  he 
had  about  250  in  three  ajnaries  he  decided  to  give  up  teaching  and  join  the  ranks 
of  professional  bee-keepers.  Just  at  this  time  an  apiary  inspection  law  was 
passed  in  his  state  and  he  was  urged  to  take  the  position  of  inspector  and  after 
due  deliberation  and  with  much  doubt  he  did.  The  inspector 's  salary  was  small 
and  to  continue  to  run  his  colonies  in  the  few  days'  time  which  he  could  obtain 
made  it  necessarv  for  him  to  systematize  his  work  still  more  than  when  he  taught. 
He  kept  this  up'  for  over  two  years  and  finally  accepted  another  position  which 
took  him  away  from  his  bees  most  of  the  time.     At  present  he  runs  his  apiaries 
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for  comlo  lioney  "but  never  sees  them  until  practically  time  to  put  on  the  supers 
and  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  he  goes  back  to  his  regular  work,  not  to  see  the 
colonies  again  until  the  following  year.  This  may  seem  imi)ossible  but  it  is  not, 
but  it  has  necessitated  still  more  system.  This  case  illustrates  what  can  be  done 
when  necessary. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  stimulative  feeding  or  spreading  of  the  brood— two 
hive  bodies  with  plenty  of  honey  take  the  place  of  that.  There  is  no  manipu- 
lation to  keep  up  breeding  late  in  the  fall— plenty  of  honey  does  that.  In  fact 
from  the  end  of  the  crop  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  an  abundance  of  stores 
is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  various  odd  jobs  that  the  average  bee-keeper 
usually  thinks  are  necessary.  And  after  all  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  more 
honey  consumed  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  so  it  is  not  an  expensive  pro- 
cedure. The  only  questionable  point  is  wintering  for  he  might  do  better  in  his 
locality  to  winter  in  the  cellar  which  is  possibly  undersirable  unless  one  is  right  on 
the  grounds  constantly.  The  moral  of  the  second  tale  is  that  system  and  honey 
will  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  the  bee-keeper.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that 
when  this  bee-keeper  is  in  his  yards  no  time  is  lost  or  he  could  not  produce  comb 
honey  in  three  apiaries  on  a  fev.  weeks  a  year. 

But  this  brings  up  another  point.     We  continually  hear  much  of  professional 
bee-keeping  and  the  desirability  of  the  industry  ultimately  falling  into  the  hands 
of   the   professionals.     If   anyone  has   a   stronger   belief   in   this   idea   than   the 
speaker,  let  him  come  forward.     It  is  time  however  that  we  find  out  what  the  right 
kind  of' a  professional  bee-keepe:  really  is.     The  usual  conception  is  that  he  is  one 
who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  bee-keeping.    Let  me  tell  you  of  a  couple  of  them. 
One  in  an  adjoining  state  (of  course  not  in  New  Jersey)  is  a  young  man  who  has 
been  taught  by  his  reading  to   believe  in  ])rofessional  bee-keeping.     He  has  an 
apiary  of  about   100  colonies  in  which  he  produces  some  honey,   rears  a  rather 
large  number  of   queens  for  sale  and  in  the  winter  spends  probably  one  day  a 
week  selling  honey,  mostly  his  own  crop.     He  makes  no  effort  to  get  any  other 
work  for  that  is   not   in  harmony  with   his  professional  ideas.     Another,   a  man 
of  more  mature  years,  in  another  adjoining  state  has  a  larger  apiary  and  I  believe 
an  out-apiary  but  he  prides  himself  that  he  is  a  professional  honey  producer  only. 
He  rears  no  queens  for  sale  but  a  few  years  ago  did  come  down  from  his  ideals 
sufficiently  to  buy  some  honey  for  a  jobbing  house.     And  there  are  plenty  more, 
not  old  men  who  have  practically  retired  and  who  are  entitled  to  a  rest  but  young 
men  and  men  in  middle  life  who  work  with  their  bees  (and  work  hard  too)  when- 
ever bees  can  be  handled  but  who  do  nothing  else,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  pro- 
fessional bee-keepers  should  not.     A  vigorous  application  of  system  would  often 
enable  them  to  do  the  essentials  in  a  month  and  they  could  devote  their  energies 
to  some  profitable  vocation  or  avocation.     Professional  bee-keeping  must  not  be 
carried   to  the  extreme  in  our  definitions  or  we  shall  find  that  the   professional 
ranks  are  largely  made  up  of  men  too  lazy  to  do  anything  else.     The  northern  bee- 
keeper will,  if  he  carefully  analyzes  the  situation,  find  it  well  nigh  impossible  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  his  bees  and  if  they  are  taking  all  his  time,  or  even  all 
of  it  in  the  summer,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  system  would  lead  to  greater 
efficiency  and  economy. 

We  want  all  the  professional  bee-keepers  we  can  get  if  we  interpret  that  term  to 
apply  to  systematic  well-informed  and  well-equipped  men  who  get  maximum 
returns  from  minimum  labor  and  who  keep  as  many  colonies  as  their  individual 
circumstances  will  permit.  This  in  brief  means  the  elimination  of  the  non- 
essentials that  form  a  barrier  and  the  progress  of  the  industry.  It  also  may 
mean  the  elimination   of   the  inefficient   professional   bee-keeper   who   is   wasting 

time.  »  •  u 

In  much  that  has  been  said  you  may  not  find  a  direct  connection  with  my  text. 
However,  a  text  has  been  defined  as  something  to  talk  from  and  the  word  ''from'' 
is  to  be  'emphasized  in  the  present  case.  If  we  knew  all  the  details  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Doctor  Miller's  record  crop  of  comb  honey  we  should  find  system  first 
and  last  an  equipment  of  knowledge,  the  elimination  of  non-essentials  and  the 
greatest 'emphasis  on  the  two  essentials  named.  Doctor  Miller  has  reached  that 
time  of  life  when  he  can  and  should  no  longer  carry  the  heavier  burdens  of  his 
younger  days.  The  healthy  cheerful  life  that  he  lives  is  well  known  to  all  of  us 
and  were  it  not  for  this  he  could  not,  at  eighty-four  years  of  age,  care  for  eighty- 
three  colonies  with  seventy-two  of  which  he  broke  the  record.  Nor  with  all  his 
vigor  and  even  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  bees  could  he  care  for  this  crop  with- 
out a  vigorous  elimination  of  those  things  which  retard  practical  bee-keeping,  the 
non-essentials. 


*       # 
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Mr.  E.  G.  Carr,  of  New  Jersey,  the  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries  was 
introduced  and  addressed  the  convention.  He  said  in  part:  Educa- 
tion is  the  best  way  of  eradicating  Foul  Brood  diseases.  We  are 
largely  working  that  way.  We  have  not  used  the  club  on  any  one. 
During  the  last  two  years  we  inspected  5,000  colonies,  one-fifth  in- 
fected with  American  Foul  Brood  and  more  with  European  Foul 
Brood.  The  disease  covers  twenty  of  the  twenty-one  counties.  Our 
annual  appropriation  is  $2,000. 

The  committe  of  nominations  reported  the  following  officers  which 
were  duly  elected:  President,  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface;  1st  vice-pres.,  Hon. 
E.  A.  Weimer;  2d  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  Dr.  L.  M.  Weaver;  3d  vice-pres., 
R.  L.  Coons;  sec.-treas.,  II.  C.  Klinger.  Members  of  Agricultural 
Federation,  E.  A.  Weimer,  H.  A.  Surface,  II.  C.  Klinger.  INIember  of 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  E.  A.  Weimer.  Delegate  to  National  Con- 
vention, H.  A.  Surface,  alternate  F.  G.  Fox. 

A  motion  was  adopted  inviting  the  National  Association  to  Phila- 
delphia. Another  motion  was  made  to  hold  the  summer  meeting  in 
Ridgway  followed  by  a  motion  to  hold  the  next  annual  winter  meeting 
in  Ilarrisburg. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  1  :  45. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  J.  S.  Burkhart  of  Altoona  that  the  As- 
sociation ask  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  bee 
inspection.    The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  made  the  following  report: 

To  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-Keepers  Association  in  our  tenth  annual  con- 
vention assembled,  in  the  State  Capitol  building  at  Karrisburjr,  Pa.  on  February 
20  and  21,  1914,  be^  leave  through  our  Resolution  Comnuttee  to  make  the  tollow- 

^^Fi^st.^  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Public  Grounds  and 
Buildings  for  the  use  of  the  House  Caucus  room  for  holding  our  sessions. 

Second.  That  we  thank  The  American  Bee  Journal  for  the  gift  of  the  Con- 
vention Badges  to  the  members  of  our  Association.  ^    .       .  ^t        «      „ 

Third.     That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  untiring  efforts  ot  the  otticers 

retired  and  continued..  ,  ,.     ^.  i  i.^ 

Fourth.     That  a  cojiy  be  sent  to  the  daily  papers  for  publication  and  a  copy  be 

spread  on  the  minutes.  . 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  O.  Buseman, 

L.  B.  HUBER, 

H.  K.  Beard. 

Committee. 

John  0.  Buseman  next  spoke  on  ^^  Treating  Foul  Brood  in  the  Fall.^' 

Treating  Foul  Brood  in  the  Fall. 

I  bring  up  this  subiect  of  Treating  Foul  Brood  in  the  Fall  for  discussion  on  the 
work  I  have  done  for  the  past  few  years.  I  treated  in  the  following  manner :  if 
hi  the  fall  I  found  any  colonies  affected  with  Foul  Brood  I  wait  until  all  brood 
rearing  is  over,  this  being  in  the  early  part  of  November,  then  I  take  a  clean  hive 
with  six  frames  of  healthy  honey  saved  from  a  clean  colony  in  the  honey  flow  and 
fill  in  with  full  sheets  of  foundation.  I  then  set  this  on  the  old  stand  and  brush 
the  infected  bees  over  the  frames.     The  old  frames  are  destroyed  after  I  extract 

^^  BuHuppose  a  bee-keeper 's  bees  are  all  diseased  and  he  had  no  healthy  honey  to 
treat  with. 
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This  season  I  tried  the  following  plan  as  an  experiment:  on  November  7,  1913, 
I  shook  two  colonies  into  empty  hives  with  full  sheets  of  heavy  foundation  in  the 
frames.  I  then  placed  six  pounds  of  cube  sugar  over  the  frames  of  each,  over  the 
sugar  I  placed  a  sheet  of  oilcloth  so  it  extended  over  the  edge  of  the  hive.  Over 
this  I  placed  an  empty  super  filled  with  newspai)er  for  packing  and  wrapped  the 
out  side  with  tar  paper,  leaving  a  three-eighth  inch  entrance. 

On  December  7th  I  visited  my  bees  and  found  one  had  absconded,  but  the  other 
had  drawn  out  fully  half  of  the  three  middle  frames,  and  seemed  to  be  in  fine  ' 
condition. 

On  January  30th  I  again  visited  them,  it  being  a  warm  day  registering  sixty-six 
degrees  in  the  shade. 

The  center  comb  had  a  patch  of  eggs  which  had  been  laid  in  the  last  two  days. 
I  put  a  little  pea  flour  on  their  entrance  board  and  found  them  taking  it  in  a 
little  while. 

If  this  artificial  pollen  is  nutritious  to  the  larv'a?  they  will  rear  this  brood  but  if 
not  they  will  have  to  wait  until  natural  pollen  can  be  found.  I  feel  sure  this  will 
be  a  positive  cure^for  Foul  Brood. 

A  paper  on  '* Bee-Keeping  in  Porto  Rico,''  by  Penn  G.  Snyder  of 
Aibonito,  Porto  Rico  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Bee-Keeping  in  Porto  Rico. 

Penn  G.  Snyder,  Aibonito,  P.  R. 

Friends  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-Keepers*  Association: 

Our  worthy  secretary  has  requested  me  to  give  a  paper  on  bee-keeping  in  Porto 
Rico. 

Unfortunatly  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  business  of  keeping  bees  in  the 
tropics. 

Conditions — Locality  (especially  locality  is  a  good  peg  to  rest  on)  bees  and  in 
fact   everything   is   different   from    our   northern   conditions. 

The  Porto  Rican  bees  are  the  only  living  native  born  life  from  insects  to  animals 
including  man  that  has  any  get  up  and  go  in  them,  and  strange  to  state  the  Porto 
Rican  bee  usually  causes  you  to  get  up  and  go  too. 

Most  of  you  know  I  've  handled  many  hundreds  of  hives  of  bees  in  my  work 
among  them  in  the  past  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  many  of  you  know  I  seldom 
use  veil  and  have  never  been  guilty  of  using  gloves. 

Well,  its  all  changed — gloves  are  a  necessity,  and  I  sometimfes  feel  I  would  like 
to  have  one  of  Cogshall's  bee  proof  suits. 

When  the  Porto  Rican  bees  are  hunting  trouble  they  usually  find  it  and  they 
seem  to  always  carry  a  chip  on  their  shoulders  which  is  perpetually  falling  off. 

I  have  some  fifty  nuclei  and  they  are  the  meanest  bunch  collectively  I  have  ever 
come  across. 

Believe  me  they  are  hot  stuff, 

I  know  it  because  I  am  hot  under  the  collar  from  the  time  I  start  working  with 
them  until  I  am  through. 

What  I  do  not  know  of  bees  and  conditions  down  here  would  fill  many  volumes, 
and  my  discovered  facts  are  few. 

One  thing  I  have  learned — the  picture  we  form  in  our  minds  when  we  say  tropics 
is  frequently  all  wrong. 

While  you  were  shivering  up  in  Pennsylvania  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aibonito  shiver  at  night. 

One  night  the  temperature  dropped  to  forty-one  and  one-half  degrees  F. 
Fifty  to  fifty-five  is  normal  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

W^e  must  remember  this  is  in  b.  country  where  the  best  of  houses  are  but  summer 
cottages,  and  the  native  huts  of  the  country  are  little  better  than  the  habitations 
built  by  the  uncivilized  negro  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

At  present  the  days  are  one  grand  delightful  cool  summer  holiday — shirt  sleeves 
— glorious  shirt  sleeves — bright  tropical  foliage.  Banana  trees — cocoanut  palms 
and  royal  palm  the  most  stately  palm  of  them  all. 

Sugar  cane — deep  green  shady  groves  of  coffee  shaded  by  guma  trees,  orange 
trees  and  pineapples — but  if  you  should  ask  me  I  would  give  them  all;  bananas, 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  cocoanuts  for  one  good  peach  tree  in  bearing;    wow! 


«        • 
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No  fruit  trees  of  the  temperate  zone  will  thrive  and  produce  fruit  down  here, 
so  when  you  leave  the  coast  towns  it  is  good  by  to  all  our  home  fruits.  ^ 

Strawberries  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Humacao  which  is  about  two  days'  trip 
away  on  horse  back  from  Aibonito  so  I  do  not  see  many  oi  the^e. 

There  are  no  other  northern  berries  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  wandering  away  from  my  subject  but  I  guess  it  will  be  inter- 
esting at  any  rate.  ^  •    * 

I  will  give  another  touch  of  local  color  and  then  try  and  get  back  to  my  subject 

of  bees. 

Picture  to  yourselves  a  meat  shop — a  monopoly — the  only  one  in  a  town  of  about 

11,000  inhabitants.  ,    ,.    ,   v      v..     i 

We  see  in  mind,  a  number  of  rosy  cheeked  men  in  white,  behind  big  blocks, 
waiting  our  orders,  while  behind  them  the  wall  is  lined  with  beef,  mutton,  lamb, 
pork  and  veal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  juicy  cuts  of  meat  stored  in  the  ice  box. 

We  will  now  look  upon  the  reality. 

The  picture  will  not  look  so  good  to  our  Northern  eyes,  or  give  one  an  aroma 
of  sweet  juicy  meats  roasting  or  broiling. 

Well  you  go  in  the  door  of  a  stone  building,  the  windows  are  screened— the 
room  is  divided  in  half  by  a  wooden  partition  about  four  feet  high,  the  remainder 
to  the  ceiling  is  wired  so  the  whole  place  is  fly  proof  at  any  rate. 

Over  a  small  hinged  screen  window  is  a  cracked  slate  on  which  is  written  beef 
meat,  so  much  a  pound. 

We  tell  the  attendant  we  wish  a  pound  or  more  of  the  beet. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  looking  in  to  see  what  we  can  see. 

It  is  not  much  our  eyes  behold— the  remaining  unsold  parts  of  one-half  an  old 
cow  or  bull.  Remember  this  is  the  whole  meat  supply  for  one  day  for  a  town  of 
11,000  people. 

There  is  no  ice  box,  no  ice.  ^  i      -i.        •* 

The  meat  is  hacked  off  as  it  is  purchased;    there  are  no  cuts,  you  take  it  as  it 

comes. 

No  mutton,  no  lamb,  no  pork  and  no  veal. 

Steaks  are  unknown;    would  be  too  tough  to  eat  if  you  could  purchase  them. 

Don't  like  the  picture.  .,      t^    ^     t,- 

To  get  back  to  our  friends  the  bees.     (I  beg  to  change  that— the  1  orto  Kican 

bees  are  no  friends  of  mine.)  .         i        ^    ,  * 

Have  had  samples  of  honey  from  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  they  are  not 

like  mother  used  to  serve. 

The  flavors  are  rank,  tlie  honey  is  mostly  dark  and  of  a  very  poor  body. 

One  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  heavy  percentage  of  humidity  which  is  constant  y 
in  the  air,  this  makes  it  difficult  for  the  bees  to  dry  the  honey  to  as  thick  a  body 

as  we  expect  in  the  states.  ,,        .,      ,  x      •  m 

Another  cause  may  be  the  bee-keeper  does  not  allow  the  honey  to  ripen  suffi- 
ciently before  extracting. 

There  seems  to  be  more  or  less  honey  gathered  every  day  and  it  may  be  the  bees 
do  not  have  sufficient  room  and  for  that  reason  they  would  be  compelled  to  store 
the  freshly  gathered  honey  with  the  capped  providing  there  were  any  open  cells 

This  would  mean  very  thin  honey  in  some  of  the  cells  if  the  honey  was  extracted 
previous  to  the  time  when  all  the  cells  were  capped. 

When  looking  at  the  map  of  Porto  Rico  the  island  seems  to  be  a  very  small  place, 
but  appearances  are  sometimes  deceiving.  ,  ,      ,  ^         ^^  ^.t  ^ 

The  island  is  an  assemblage  of  hills,  dropped  haphazard  as  Dame  Nature  saw 

fit  to  place  them.  ,      ^       .     i  i.  i.-  ;i 

The  hills  and  valleys  are  covered  in  most  instances  by  tropical  vegetation  and 

trees  of  a  rich  deep  green.  , 

To  my  eye,  the  island,  would  support  many  times  its  present  population  which 
is  auite  dense:    being  310  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Japan  can  boast  of  but  311,  China  266,  Germany  280,  United  Kingdom,  the 
state  of  Jersey,  U.  S.  337,  and  so  on. 

Some  of  the  hills  are  upward  of  3,700  feet  above  sea  level,  so  taken  all  in  all 
Porto  Rico  is  quite  some  place,  and  if  laid  flat,  would  cover  quite  a  little  bit  of 

^^The  native  bees— or  rather  the  semi-wild  bees  of  the  island  are  great  swarmers. 

Have  taken  several  bee  trees  and  in  no  instance  has  there  been  more  than  four 
Hoffman  frames  of  comb  in  the  cavity,  be  it  large  or  small. 

When  they  reach  this  strength  they  must  deem  it  time  to  swarm  and  for  this 
reason  they  seldom  grow  larger. 
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It  may  lie  of  some  interest  to  you  if  I  sliouUl  describe  the  taking  of  one  of  tlie 

The  expedition  was  quite  luin  ere  us,  I  the  only  beeman  in  the  company. 
As  we  started  otf  on  horse  back  there  was  first  a  pupil  of  mine  in  bee-culture, 
the  amateur,  (a  man  of  fifty  carrying  an  open  umbrella  as  a  sun  shade),  next  his 
secretary,  then  one— a  government  entomologist,  one  audience  and  lastly  a  peon 
to  do  the  heavy  work. 

Oh  this  was  taking  a  bee-tree  de  lux! 

We  were  mounted  on  spirited  native  horses  which  seldom  weigh  over  six  or 
seven  hundred  pounds,  they  are  as  hard  as  nails  and  as  sure-footed  as  goats. 

The  peon  carried  in  hampers  or  saddle  baskets  two  swarm  boxes,  an  axe  machete, 
a  knife  and  a  ball  of  string  to  say  nothing  of  the  smoker. 

Our  cavalcade  started  about  9  a.  m. 

We  rode  for  over  two  hours  over  the  most  beautiful  of  wooded  hills,  all  bathed 
in  the  bright  tropical  sunlight. 

The  many  clouds  would  frequently  darken  or  shade  a  hill  top  or  valley  giving 
wonderful  contrasts  of  coloring. 

Our  highest  point  was  reached  about  10  o'clock,  (it  is  very  near  Aibonito),  this 
spot  was  made  use  of  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  in  gone-by-days  as  a  wig-wag 
station. 

From  this  point  San  Juan  at  the  North,  and  Ponce  on  the  South  coast  can  be 
seen  with  the  aid  of  field  glasses,  a  distance  of  eighty-two  miles  by  road. 

We  started  out  on  a  fine  clay  road  which  later  became  a  rough  lane  lull  of  holes 
and  gullies  sometimes  two  feet  in  depth  or  in  width. 

This  lane  later  degenerated  into  a  mere  track  or  path  which  was  more  rough 
and  difficult  to  travel  over. 

It  was  lucky  the  horses  were  sure-footed  as  we  had  rocky  gullies  three  to  six 
feet  in  depth  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  and  frequently  on  both  sides 
of  us. 

After  fording  several  streams  and  an  hour's  travel  such  as  the  last  we  reached 
our  tree  which  was  a  guava. 

I,  as  the  chief  high-priest  of  tlie  art  of  bee-keeping  inspected  the  tree  and  finding 
the  entrance  was  close  to  the  ground  I  opened  fire  with  the  smoker  until  the  in- 
habitants of  the  citadel  were  driven  from  the  defeJises  and  were  all  imbibing  sweets 
in  case  of  necessity. 

1  then  ordered  the  attack  to  begin  and  while  we  sat  near  by  and  gave  orders; 
the  peon  did  the  laborious  work  ot  chopping  an  entrance  large  enough  to  remove 
the  combs. 

When  the  opening  was  sufficiently  large  I  began  operations  on  the  comb,  and 
the  bees,  pardon  (my  friends  the  enemy,  I  am  in  a  very  polite  country)  were 
docile  enough  at  this  stage. 

I  secured  four  and  one-half  Hoffman  frames  of  worker  comb  and  about  one 
frame  of  drone  which  was  discarded.    This  is  the  largest  swarm  I  have  so  far  seen. 

There  was  little  or  no  honey,  al>out  two  inches  in  the  top  of  one  comb  that  was 
all. 

All  the  damage  inflicted  was  on  me;    several  stings,  not  many. 

The  stings  were  merely  a  reminder  to  me  of  the  fact  that  bees  carry  stings  and 
partly  went  to  show  the  ability  of  the  high-priest  of  the  occasion. 

Somebody  must  praise  me  and  as  the  Bible  tells  us  not  to  hide  our  lights  under 
a  bushel  I  am  only  complying  with  the  transcript  of  the  Book  of  Faith. 

We  rode  home  with  empty  tummies  and  the  dinner  waiting  us  was  more  than 
acceptable,  in  fact  it  was  necessary. 

The  peon  brought  the  bees  in  due  time  v/hich  were  put  into  a  ten-frame  hive  and 
they  have  up  to  date  lived  there  happily. 
Trusting  I  have  not  bored  you  and  that  I  have  not  over  stepped  my  time  T  thank 

Penn  G.  Snyder. 
Aibonito,  Porto  Bico. 

The  next  subject  was  ''House  Apiaries,''  by  F.  J.  Strittmatter,  of 
Ebensburg,  one  of  the  state's  greatest  honey  producers  and  perhaps 
the  largest  house  apiarist  in  the  United  States. 
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House  Apiaries. 

F.  J.  Strittmatter.  / 

To  the  President  and  Brother  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-Keepers* 
Association : 

The  Subject  of  House  Apiaries  is  one  to  which  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  for  the  last  five  years  or  more.  We  built  our  first  House  Apiary,  March, 
1910,  at  an  out-yard  near  Ebensburg,  Pa.,  and  put  the  bees  in  it  the  same  spring, 
starting  at  about  the  same  time  a  regular  out-yard  using  Root  ten-frame  chaff 
hives  at  this  latter  yard  near  Carrolltown. 

The  first  three  seasons  the  bees  in  the  house  apiary  always  came  out  a  little 
ahead  besides  the  bees  were  much  nicer  to  handle  and  we  were  more  independent 
of  weather  so  far  as  our  work  was  concerned.  This  house  apiary  is  14  x  28  feet, 
two  stories  having  seventy-five  factory  hives  j)laced  in  same,  and  costing  about 
$400  besides  hives. 

In  the  latter  i)art  of  the  third  season  or  1912  we  decided  to  get  all  our  bees  into 
house  apiaries  as  soon  as  we  could  and  proceeded  to  buihl  a  combined  house 
apiary  and  garage  at  our  home  place.  We  got  tliis  building  completed  and  the 
bees  moved  in  about  the  first  of  October.  This  building  is  20  x  :^0  leet,  three 
stories  the  lower  being  dug  into  the  ground  in  side  hill  and  used  for  parage  wliile 
in  the  upper  two  stories  we  have  built  in  eighty-six  hives.  This  building  cost 
complete  including  hives  built  in  about  $600  and  we  found  we  were  able  to  make 
it  much  more  convenient  to  handle  the  l)ees  in  this  one  than  by  our  first  arrange- 
ment of  using  factory  hives  inside  the  building. 

In  1913  we  i)roceeded  to  build  our  third  house  apiary  which  is  built  after  tlie 
same  general  plan  as  the  one  at  our  home  yard  only  it  is  but  two  stories  and  for 
bees  only.  This  building  is  12  x  24  feet,  two  stories  containing  sixty-two  hives 
built  in  solid  and  cost  about  $300. 

In  all  of  these  house  apiaries  we  have  ami)le  room  for  su[q)lies  in  same  building 
and  we  can  have  them  very  mucli  handier  than  by  any  other  system  I  ever  saw 
besides  having  everything  in  the  dry  and  safe  from  thieves  and  meddlesome  boys, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  is  that  1  can  work  right  on  most  any  kind  o1 
weather  in  season  and  there  is  practically  no  stinging  inside  the  building  even 
when  no  honey  is  coming  in,  I  seldom  need  veil  or  smoker,  and  no  amount  of 
opening  hives  and  manii)uhiting  will  tend  to  cause  robbing  as  no  bees  from  other 
colonies  know  anything  about  the  hives  b.eing  open.  No  bees  can  get  in<o  the 
building  anywhere  except  through  their  entrance  direct  to  their  hive  except  bees 
from  such  hives  as  are  opened  by  the  o^ierator. 

We  have  all  hives  which  are  built  into  these  buildings  arranged  with  about  four 
inches  of  sawdust  or  other  packing  material  around  the  bees. 

Our  hives  are  all  the  regular  ten -frame  size  using  the  same  fnimes  we  had  in 
our  chaff  hives  and  we  also  use  the  same  sujjers  which  we  used  outside. 

By  cutting  small  corners  out  of  all  window  panes  any  bees  getting  into  the 
building  from  hives  bi'ened  can  get  out  very  readily  and  by  means  of  screens  and 
home  made  bee  esctapes  on  the  outside  \\e  have  made  it  so  that  they  do  not  get  back 
into  the  building  this  way. 

The  first  house  apiary  which  we  built  was  built  of  boards  covered  on  all  sides 
and  roof  with  a  good  grade  of  valley  tin,  and  the  hives  in  the  inside  are  arranged 
in  pairs  with  room  between  the  pairs  to  work  and  the  front  end  of  hive  placed  up 
to  the  side  of  building  with  entrance  cut  out  through.  But  the  latter  two  are 
built  of  studding  placed  twenty  four  inches  from  center  to  center  and  weather- 
boarded  on  the  outside  after  lu.ving  two  plies  of  good  building  paper  tacked  on 
the  studding  one  ply,  the  ply  next  the  weatherboarding  is  tar  paper. 

The  hives  are  built  with  one  hive  to  each  space  between  the  studding  and  as 
our  supers  measure  about  twenty  inches  outside  measure  this  allows  about  four 
inches  in  the  clear  l)etween  supers  when  same  are  on  the  hives.  We  find  tiiis  is 
ample  room  for  handling  same. 

Our  first  house  apiary  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  in  fact  more  so  than  we 
expected  but  our  later  ones  we  like  much  better. 

As  to  cost  we  consider  it  as  cheap  or  cheaper  in  the  end  to  build  house  apiaries, 
provided  you  can  buy  the  ground  reasonable,  as  to  keep  bees  outside  in  chaff  hives 
and  single  walled  hives  do  not  prove  satisfactory  unless  protected  liberally  for 
winter  in  our  locality. 

As  th^  pictures  show  we  have  an  alighting  board  as  well  as  a  roof  board  to 
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protect  the  entrances  and  give  the  bees  better  chance  to  fly  into  liives,  and  same 
are  painted  different  colors^  to  help  the  bees  to  locate  tlieir  respective  hives. 

In  these  house  apiaries  we  invariably  find  the  bees  all  to  come  through  the 
winter  with  hives  dry  and  free  from  mold  in  the  spring  while  we  have  considerable 
trouble  in  this  line  with  our  hives  outside. 

One  important  thing  is  to  make  everything  mouse-proof,  and  to  have  plenty  of 
windows  of  am})le  i^ize  so  as  to  have  good  light. 

I  might  say  that  the  main  reason  the  third  house  ajdary  cost  us  less  than  the 
first  one  is  that  we  learned  how^  not  only  to  make  it  better  but  we  were  able  to  make 
much  better  time  in  the  work  of  building  and  had  a  little  better  help.  We  did 
not,  however,  hire  any  carpenter  at  this  building  but  had  a  good  all  around  handy 
man  whom  I  had  help  most  of  the  time  and  wlio  was  more  careful  to  do  things  as 
I  told  him  than  any  carpenter  I  ever  hired. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  our  latter  two  house  apiaries  the  hives  are  arranged 
with  the  side  to  the  wall  and  the  entrance  consequently  on  the  side  of  the  hive 
giving  a  much  more  convenient  arrangement  to  handle  the  bees,  and  the  hives 
being  solid  if  you  wished  to  hive  a  swarm  by  the  returning  ]dan  you  could  re- 
move the  frames  to  another  liive  and  place  empty  trames  in  their  stead  and  cover 
up  and  you  accomi)lish  tlie  same  thing  as  by  moving  the  hive.  However  we  did 
not  have  a  swarm  last  season  ^\hich  makes  me  think  that  the  house  apiary  is  a 
big  improvement  in  this  line. 

r.    J.    StRITT MATTER. 

Ebeiishurg,  Pa.,  E.  D.  1, 

After  the  reading  of  his  paper  a  numher  of  questions  were  asked: 

Do  you  find  a  house  apiary  more  convenient  than  an  out  door 
apiary?   Much  more. 

How  about  the  swarming?   Do  not  have  any. 
If  in  handling  bees  how  do  you  get  them  out  of  the  house?    Have  a 
small  corner  cut  out  of  the  panes  through  which  they  escape. 

Are  bees  more  gentle?  Yes.  Cross  bees  soon  go  to  a  window  and 
get  outside.    I  work  a  whole  day  some  times  without  a  smoker. 

Is  there  a  difference  in  the  work  done  by  bees  on  the  north  side 
of  the  building  and  those  on  the  south  side?   No  difference  noticeable. 

Dr.  Surface  concluded  the  program  with  the  subject,  ''Soil  Fertility 
and  Honey  Production.^' 

Soil  Fertility  and  Honey  Production. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  we  cannot  afford  to  plant  for  nectar  or  honey-pro- 
duction alone.  In  other  words,  to  sow  a  field  of.  ai.y  kind  of  crop  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  honey  it  might  produce  is  scarcely  profitable.  If,  however,  the  field 
crop  can  be  made  a  successful  primary  feature,  the  factor  of  honey-production  as 
a  secondary'  feature  may  be  entirely  clear  gain,  as  most  profits  come  from  com- 
paratively small  things.  We  note,  for  example,  that  the  packing  houses  of  Chicago 
utilize  absolutely  every  part  and  by-product  of  the  hog  excepting  the  squeal,  and 
it  is  now  proposed  that  they  shall  utilize  that  in  making  phonographic  records  to 
aid  the  old  style  noisy  bee-keepers  in  making  more  noise  to  help  hive  their  bees. 

In  this  day  of  keen  agricultural  competition  every  factor  possible  should  aid  the 
husbandman.  Natural  conditions  are  against  success  from  continued  cropping  or 
from  the  old  style  farm  methods.  It  becomes  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  times 
by  adopting  such  new  methods  as  the  scientific  experts  show  are  beneficial.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  husbandman  to  succeed  without  considering  as  an  entire  unit  all 
the  factors  that  enter  into  modern  agriculture.  I  mean  to  say,  he  may  be  up-to- 
date  in  many  things,  but  if  not  in  all,  he  may  fail.  For  example,  he  may  select 
seed  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  Holden  or  Hunt;  he  may  fertilize  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  directions  from  Hopkins  or  Thorne,  and  may  cultivate 
according  to  Hilgarde,  and  spray  according  to  Gillette,  Forbes  or  to  Howard,  but 
when  the  crop  returns  are  to  l>e  sought  he  must  see  the  ^'handwriting  on  the  wall" 
or  hear  the  saddening  statement  that  was  made  to  the  rich  young  man  who  went 
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to  Christ,  '^One  thing  thou  lackest."  This  is  organic  matter  with  soil  fertility. 
We  cannot  afford  to  buy  much  con  mercial  fertilizer,  as  to  dei)end  upon  it  entirely, 
year  after  year,  as  a  sole  source  of  plant  fertility,  will  eventually  make  a  rich  man 
poor.  We  do  not  have  enough  barnyard  manure  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  extensive 
agriculturists  or  horticulturists.  How,  then,  can  a  poor  man  increase  his  yield  by 
economical  means?  This  is  a  question  of  such  far-reaching  importance  as  to  justify 
our  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  even  though  at  first  it  may  be  beyond  anything 
pertaining  to  bee-keeping,  and  apparently  inappropriate  before  this  assembly. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  greatest  element  of  plant  food  is  that  which  is  com- 
monly called  *' nitrogen/'  It  is  by  all  means  the  most  expensive  element  in  our 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  most  difficult  to  get  into  the  soil  by  artificial  means. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  most  abundant  element  in  the  atmosphere.  Practically 
eleven  pounds  of  this  material  rests  upon  each  square  inch  of  the  earth  's  surface. 
Why  is  it  not  directly  utilized?  It  is  because  it  must  be  made  over  or  transformed 
into  the  kind  of  compound  that  can  be  taken  up  by  plants.  An  illustration  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  lowly  field  bean.  In  its  raw  state  it  will  scarcely  sustain  human  life, 
but  let  it  be  properly  cooked  and  there  is  no  more  nourishing  article  of  food  for 
mankind.  Thus,  when  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  is  transformed  it  becomes 
at  once  the  most  stimulating  or  invigorating  element  in  the  food  of  plants. 

How  is  this  transformation  effected?  Here  is  the  important  point  of  our  story. 
This  is  done  in  nature's  laboratory  by  myriads  of  organisms  known  as  bacteria, 
that  live  in  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship,  known  as  symbosis,  upon  the  roots  of 
the  Legume  plants.  There  are  the  members  of  the  Pult-e  or  Pea  and  Bean  Family, 
botanically  known  as  Leguminosea*.  Upon  the  roots  of  all  members  of  this  family 
these  beneficial  bacteria  nitrogen  gathering  and  transforming  nitrogen  live  in 
great  numbers,  forming  little  lumps  or  nodules.  Upon  practically  each  kind  there 
is  a  different  species  of  bacterium,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  nodules  taken 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds  of  legume  plants  differ  in  size,  shape,  color  and 
general  appearance.  These  nodules  or  lumps  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  readily 
by  the  unaided  eye.  Take  up,  for  example,  the  roots  of  the  common  white  clover, 
sweet  white  clover,  the  red  clover,  crimson  clover,  alfalfa,  the  locust  tree,  and  the 
red  bud  tree,  keeping  the  surrounding  earth  with  them  until  they  are  placed  in 
water,  and  very  gently  wash,  to  avoid  breaking  off  their  most  minute  fibres.  Note 
the  small  white,  pinkish  or  brownish  lumps  that  are  there  to  be  seen.  These  are 
the  nodules  which  are  homes  of  myriads  of  bacteria,  which  are  plainly  seen  when 
any  lump  is  crushed  under  a  compound  microscope  of  high  power.  Not  only  are 
such  lumps  the  homes  of  bacteria,  but  they  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  avail- 
able nitrogen,  transformed  from  the  unavailable  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
vital  action  of  these  microscopical  organisms,  and  thus  rendered  fit  for  immediate 
use  by  the  plants  upon  which  they  grow,  as  well  as  by  other  plants  that  may  be 
grown  in  the  same  soil.  Therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  more  of  such  legume 
plants  that  are  grown  in  any  soil,  the  m.ore  fertile  will  the  soil  become  from  the 
standpoint  of  increase  of  nitrogen  and  organic  material  therefrom. 

As  the  plants  mature  they  draw  upon  the  nitrogen  stored  in  the  nodules  on  their 
rootlets,  using  part  of  it  in  formation  of  tissue,  especially  seeds. 

A  bulletin  just  at  hand,  No.  145,  from  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Brookings,  S.  D.,  says,  <' Every  ton  of  clover  hay  takes  forty  pounds  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  every  ton  of  alfalfa  takes  fifty  pounds  from  the  air  through  the 
roots  of  these  plants. ' '  Hence,  by  growing  these  crops,  or  other  legume  crops,  and 
returning  them  to  the  soil,  either  directly  or  after  they  have  been  transformed  into 
manure,  a  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  may  be  maintained,  provided,  of  course, 
that  sufficient  amounts  of  legumes  are  grown. 

So  much  for  the  primary  story  of  increasing  soil  fertility,  which  is  really  more 
important  than  increasing  the  size  of  the  farm.  Now  there  is  a  secondary  point 
for  consideration,  which,  for  us  as  bee-keepers,  is  of  no  small  importance.  This  is 
the  fact  that  among  the  very  best  honey  producing  plants  of  the  world  are  the 
legumes.  In  connection  with  crimson  clover  and  locust  blossoms  in  the  spring  we 
have  a  close  succession  of  alsike,  white  clover,  sweet  yellow  clover,  alfalfa,  and 
sweet  white  clover,  all  of  which  the  honey  bees  work  on  to  a  very  remarkable 
extent.  Every  one  of  these  legumes  here  mentioned  is  of  very  great  benefit  as  a  soil 
renewer,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  recognized  as  being  the  chief  honey-pro- 
ducing plants  of  America,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

Another  important  point  of  the  story  is  that  in  addition  to  being  soil  renewers 
and  nectar  yielders,  they  are  our  greatest  forage  plants.  No  other  plants  contain  as 
much  prot<?in  or  are  as  beneficial  as  feed  for  live  stock.  The  energy  of  the  work 
horse  an«!|  ^  jield  of  milk  from  dairy  cattle  increase  when  these  plants  are  used 
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either  as  pasture  or  hay.  The  gfro\\th  of  pork  is  greater  when  these  plants  supple- 
ment the  grain  feeds.  The  production  of  eggs  is  increased  by  their  profer  use 
in  the  poultry  yard;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  report  of  a  banquet  of  Western 
Growers  in  which  one  of  tliese  plants  (alfalfa)  furnished  not  only  bread  and 
vegetable  food,  but  also  a  food  used  as  breakfast  cereal. 

To  get  the  benefits  of  such  plant  growth  for  the  bee-keepers  it  is  necessary  that 
thev  should  bloom  and  the  bees  have  opportunity  to  visit  the  blossoms.  This 
means  they  should  grow^  at  least  until  the  blossoms  are  commencing  to  fade  or 
wither.  It  is  known  that  the  heaviest  nectar  secretion  is  just  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  bloom.  After  a  flower  has  been  visited  by  a  bee  and  fertilized  the 
secretion  of  nectar  stops,  and  the  blossom  fades  and  drops.  Here  again  good 
agricultural  practice  is  in  accordance  with  apiculture  profits.  Tt  so  happens  that 
the  best  results  for  hav  or  stock  food  are  obtained  by  cutting  just  before  the 
seeds  form,  which  is  just  after  the  blossoms  have  passed  their  stage  of  perfection 
and  are  withering.  Also,  when  these  crops  are  to  be  turned  down  for  soiling  crops 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  plowing  them  down  when  they  reacli  this  same 
stage  of  perfection  or  development.  To  i)low  down  a  green  crop  before  ])looming 
means  to  put  into  the  ground  too  much  water  in  the  form  of  thin  sap  and  it  i« 
supposed  there  is  special  danger  of  souring  the  soil  there.  The  juice  in  a  plant 
commences  to  become  thick  and  sticky  after  it  has  passed  the  imp'ortant  vital 
period  of  full  bloom.  That  is  when  it  can  be  turned  down  with  safety,  and  is  also 
the  time  when  it  has  done  its  greatest  work  in  transforming  and  fixing  nitrogen, 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  fertility  is  not  lost  by  using  the  plant  as  stock 
food.  If  the  manures,  liquid  and  solid,  are  saved  and  returned  to  the  field  it  will 
have  as  great  fertilizing  value  as  though  it  had  been  plowed  down,  and  the  grower 
will  have  the  increased  benefit  of  its  feeding  value  for  his  live  stock. 

From  the  further  standpoint  of  the  greatest  fertility  from  the  nitrogenous 
nodules,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  best  stage  of  perfection  is  reached  when 
the  plant  also  is  at  its  highest  point  of  development  or  just  at  the  end  of  blossoming 
and  the  beginning  of  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  Thus  whether  the  jdants  be  plowed 
down,  or  cut  for  the  silo,  or  dried  as  hay,  the  best  results  for  honey  i)roduction, 
for  soil  fertility,  and  for  animal  food  are  to  be  obtained  by  letting  them  reach 
a  fair  stage  of  development  or  perfection  rather  than  cutting,  as  is  the  fault  of 
so  many  husbandmen,  before  the  blossoms  open. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  important  for  everyone  interested  in  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  to  see  that  a  definite  effort  is  made  to  plant  legume  cro])S  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. They  can  be  used  as  filler  crops  at  the  time  of  year  when  nothing  else  is 
grown,  as,  for  example,  by  sowing  crimson  clover  just  before  the  last  time  the 
cultivator  is  run  through  the  corn  field,  and  growing  a  sod  until  the  next  spring. 
Last  year  the  writer  sowed  eight  quarts  of  crimson  clover  seed  and  one-half  pint 
of  cowhorn  turnip  seed  to  the  acre  in  a  corn  field,  and  after  the  corn  was  har- 
vested he  removed  tons  of  the  best  turnips  for  cow  food  and  table  use,  and  at 
the  present  time  has  a  good  clover  sod  on  what  would  be  otherwise  a  barren 
stubble.  The  time  has  come  when  it  must  be  regarded  as  slothful  for  a  man  to 
leave  his  soil  without  a  clover  crop  as  we  formerly  regarded  it  for  a  careless  per- 
son to  leave  his  implements  exposed  in  the  field  during  the  winter.  From  this 
crimson  clover  sod,  next  May  will  spring  a  wealth  of  scarlet  bloom,  looking  like  a 
field  covered  with  ripening  strawberries,  and  humming  with  the  busy  bees  in  the 
swarming  season. 

Tt  must  be  remembered  that  the  legumes  are  averse  to  thriving  in  acid  soils. 
The  soil  wherein  they  are  to  grow  should  be  sweetened  by  the  use  of  at  least  one 
ton  of  lime,  or  one  or  two  tons  of  finely  ground  limestone  per  acre  before  seeding. 
In  the  case  of  the  corn,  this  can  be  done  by  spreading  the  lime  broadcast  just 
before  planting  in  the  spring. 

Soil  inor-iilation  is  one  other  important  point  in  order  to  be  sure  of  an  abundant 
growlOi  of  the  soil  bacteria  and  nitrifying  nodules,  and,  consequently,  the  legume 
growth.  This  can  be  effected  best  by  sowing  broadcast  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  of  soil  taken  from  a  field  which  has  previously  grown  the  legume 
crop  that  is  to  be  planted.  Another  means  of  inoculation  is  to  sow  the  crop  and 
let  it  reach  fair  maturity,  or  even  go  to  seed  again  on  the  same  soil.  Then  turn 
it  down  and  seed  again.  After  two  or  three  repeated  efforts  on  soil  where  lime  has 
been  used  to  prevent  acidity,  there  will  be  an  inoculation  which  will  result  in  a 
good  growth  in  the  future.'  A  third  proposed  means  of  inoculation  is  throuj?h 
commercial  cultures  prepared  by  different  commercial  concerns,  and  sent  by  mail. 
This  is  the  most  expensive  and  least  satisfactory  means  of  inoculation.  As  a 
rule,  we  do  not  recommend  it.    The  best  meanp  pf  inoculation  is  by  sowing  sqU 
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from  the  field  that  has  grown  the  crop  desired.     Apply  it  in  the  evening  or  on  a 
cloudy  day  just  before  sowing  seed,  and  harrow  in  both  soil  and  seed. 

While    as  a  rule,  each  legume  has  its  own  kind  of  bacterium,  yet  there  are  ex- 
cept as,  for  example,  in  growing  sweet  white  clover  to  produce  t^eu^ 
for  alfalfa,  as  in  this  case  the  bacterium  is  the  same.     It  is  to  be  further  remem 
bered  thaf  the  legumes  have  their  own  proper  or  best  respective  seasons  for  seed- 
ing   and  the  one  to  plant  at  any  time  of  year  depends  upon  the  time  of  year  when 
the^  ground  is  available  for  said  planting.     For  exan^ple,  we  sow  red  clover  ^n^^ 
alsike  in  our  grain  fields  in  February  when  the  ground  is  honeycombed  ^ith  frost 
Just  as  early^as  the  soil  can  be  worked  in  the  spring  we  -^^^.^^f^^^^^^^^^ 
with  or  without  oats.     A  few  years  ago  in  our  own  fields  7^,,^^^"^^^^?^^^^^^ 
peas,  oats,  red  clover  and  alsike,  and  had  a  good  stand  of  the  three  legumes  on 
the  soil  so  that  as  the  peas  and  oats  were  cut  the  clover  field  remained.    Later  m 
the  spring,  and  just  after  corn  planting,  is  the  proper  time  for  planting  cow  peas, 
soy  lSans%nd  field  beans  or  soup  beans.     In  midsummer  is  the  best  time  for  sow- 
ing crimson  clover,  and  in  the  early  part  of  August  is  the  proper  period  for  seed- 
ing with  alfalfa.    Later  in  August,  or  early  in  September   we  sow  hairy  or  winter 
vetch,  either  with  or  without  rye,  but  prefer  one  peck  of  vetch  and  two  or  three 
pecks  of  rye  to  the  acre  to  give  one  ot  the  best  crops  that  can  be  used  for  a  winter 
cover  crop  renewing  soil  fertility,  and  also  keeping  the  bees  busily  and  profitably 

^"inTonclusion   let  me  say  that  the  man  who  learns  how  to  use  one  or  more  legume 
cropsT  e"^  and  keeps  the  legiimes  always  on  his  ground  as  cover 

crops,  will  have  honey  in  his  hives  and  money  in  his  bank. 

A  short  discussion  on  pure  food  laws  bearing  on  the  sale  of  honey 

^"^  AfTer  a  motion  was  made  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee 
of  publicity  the  convention  adiourned.       ^   ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Report  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 

February  23-24,  1915. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  House  Caucus  Room,  Capitol  Building, 
and  was  called  at  7 :  30  P.  M.,  by  President  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  G.  H.  Rea.  The  roll  was  called  with  thirty  members 
present,  and  the  minutes  read  and  adopted. 

Dr  Surface  delivered  the  annual  address.  He  spoken  of  the  welfare 
of  bee-keepers  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-Keepers 
Association  has  accomplished  a  great  work.  Pennsylvania  has  the 
most  ideal  bee  law  in  the  Union  and  this  was  obtained  through  this 
organization.  It  stands  for  the  protection  of  its  members  and  for 
securing  legislation  toward  this  end.  It  is  the  largest  Association  ot 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  He  spoke  of  the  tirst  attempt^  the  As- 
sociation made  toward  securing  the  passage  of  a  bee  law  and  how  it 
was  ridiculed  in  the  Legislature.    Now  public  sentiment  is  better  edu- 

Never  has  an  appropriation  of  $500  a  year  gone  as  far  as  that 
which  is  spent  on  bee  inspection  work.  .      .     -n  i 

The  diseases  of  Foul  Brood  have  been  more  destructive  in  1  ennsyl- 
vania  than  the  Foot  and  ^louth  disease,  yet  the  State  has  appropriated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  pay  for  the  stock  killed  while  the 
bees  killed  in  inspection  work  are  not  paid  for.  This  is  unjust.  ^  1  he 
procedure  of  stopping  the  Foot  and  Mouth  disease  is  a  destructive 
policy  while  the  inspection  work  among  bees  is  a  constructive  policy. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  net-weight  law  as  effecting  bee-keepers.  Bees 
do  not  carry  scales  with  them  to  weigh  the  honey  hence  the  variations 
in  weight  of  sections.  The  result  of  the  law  will  be  that  more  work 
will  be  required  to  put  the  honey  on  the  market  and  consequently  more 

must  be  charged  for  it.  .       , .    .     .i     i  •  i,        x     p 

This  is  the  cost  of  reckless  legislation— it  adds  to  the  high  cost  ot 

A  paper  from  Penn  G.  Snyder,  of  Aibonito,  Porto  Rico,  on  "Bee- 
Keeping  in  Porto  Rico,"  was  then  read. 

Bee-Keeping  in  Porto  Rico. 

As  distance  lends  enchantment,  pofsiWy  my  present  environment  may  canse  my 
hearers  to  long  for  a  warmer  and  greener  dime  than  that  which  you  are  expcn- 
eneing  at  the  present  time.  Here  all  is  green,  the  trees  always  in  leaf  and  ne^er 
real  fold.  While  writing,  the  busy  contented  hum  of  the  bees  sound  like  mus-c 
in  mv  ears.  Tor  one  thing  in  Porto  Kico  we  do  not  have  a  winter  problem.  Ihe 
bees  Van  fly  everv  dav  in  the  year,  providing  it  is  not  raining,  and  believe  me,  it 
does  RAIN  here  in  capitals.  AIfo,  the  gentle  balmy  breeze  is  often  like  a  roaring 
lion,  and  the  bees  have  a  hard  slrnggle  to  hold  their  own  much  less  make  headway 
against  it.  Frequently  the  air  to  the  leeward  side  of  the  combined  house  ai-^  work- 
shop will  be  filled  with  home-coming  bees  awaiting  a  lull  m  the  wind  to  dart  to 

If  weT  not  have  winter  problems  we  have  others  which  make  us  do  some  work 
and  quite  a  little  guessing.     For  instance,  it  is  unlawful  in  Porto  Kico  to  kill 
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birds.  The  native  kingbird  seems  to  simply  adore  virgins.  Also  we  have  all  kinds, 
sorts,  sizes  and  conditions  of  lizards  which  eat  bees  and  no  doubt  virgins.  J  he 
virgins  may  easily  be  caught  wher  they  drop  to  the  ground  in  the  act  ot  copula- 
tion, while  on  their  wedding  flight.  Naturally  this  means  a  hive  or  nucleus  is 
without  a  mated  queen  which  as  you  know  is  a  very  necessary  thing  to  have  in  all 
successful  bee  communities.  I  have  a  record  of  one  nucleus  which  lost  ten  (10) 
virgins  in  succession,  the  eleventli  (11)  virgin  succeeded  in  reaching  home  sately. 
This  nucleus  was  stocked  with  hatching  workers  three  (3)  times  to  keep  it  strong 
Fortunately  this  is  not  the  average,  or  bee-keeping  in  Porto  Rico  would  not  amount 
to  much. 

In  my  LOCALITY,  also  with  capitals,  you  can  count  on  it  if  a  hive  becomes 
queenless,  fifty  times  out  of  one  hundred  the  hive  will  remain  so  unti  you  intro- 
duce a  laying  queen.  Speaking  of  introducing,  I  have  a  queenless  hive  I  wish 
I  could  loan  Arthur  Miller  for  a  week  so  he  could  dispose  of  a  few  laying  quec*ns 
by  his  smoke  method  of  introduction.  I  have  lost  five  (5)  tested  queens  so  far  m 
this  one  hive  introduced  by  smoke.  Up  to  date  nine  (9)  out  of  ten  (10)  laying 
queens  have  been  accepted  by  the  smoke  method;  it  is  an  easy  and  rapid  method 
and  the  queen  is  on  the  job  at  once  if  at  all. 

In  my  locality  we  have  two  (2)  crops  a  year  and  in  between  times  there  is  more 
or  less  honev  gathered,  enough  to  keep  brood  rearing  and  sometimes  a  little  is 
stored  \s*^to>ields  I  cannot  make  a  statement,  as  my  work  so  far  has  been 
inainlv  increase.  When  the  next  flow  comes  late  in  March  I  hope  to  receive  a  fair 
yield.  Am  .ending  a  sample  of  honey  which  I  trust  will  be  passed  around^you 
will  no  doubt  note  it  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  is  produced  in  our  Eastern  States- 
it  is  not  like  mother  used  to  serve.  The  New  York  quotations  on  West  Indian 
honey  is  from  forty  cents  a  gallon  up,  so  you  can  see  there  is  not  a  tcrtune  in 
honey  at  the  above  minimum  price. 

The  greater  bulk  of  honev  is  gathered  from  the  trees;  there  are  many  which 
vield  nectar  in  abundance,  a  few  of  which  are  guama,  guava,  coffee,  orange  lemon, 
Irapefru  t    ag^^  roval  palm,  and  century  plant,  which  is  not  a  tree  but  vWiose 

blossom  is  as  hi-h  as  the  average  trees  here.  There  are  quite  a  few  wild  bees, 
b  "rodominatig,  with  a  few  hybrids.  The  -fives  wait  until  -^ter  the  spring 
flow  and  then  clean  them  out,  but  as  they  seldom  build  more  comb  than  the 
equivalent  of  four  (4)  Hoffman  frames  of  comb  before  swarming,  there  is  rarely 
much  honey  secured. 

I  am  informed  that  when  it  was  learned  I  was  to  keep  bees  for  a  living  in  my 
rreseiTt  ocation  my  native  neighbors  smole  a  smile  behind  their  hands  at  the  fool 
rneTLanT   It  is  t"^  be  hoped  it  will  be  my  turn  to  smile  in  the  near  future. 

If  my  memorv  does  not  mislead  me  you  had  a  description  at  one  of  your  late 
meetim;s  of  mv  unpleasant  welcome  and  experiences  witb  the  none  t^o  gentle 
Native  bee  There  would  have  been  little  contrast  if  my  bees  back  in  he  states 
were  some  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's  old  black  hybrids,  but  when  I  contrasted  the  gentle 
Swarthmore  Cxoldens  with  what  I  had  here,  I  sure  cast  longing  eyes  at  the  few 
tested  queens  remaining  which  I  had  escorted  to  my  present  locality. 

Bne-keeping  in  Porto  Rico  was  beginning  to  assume  quite  sizeable  proportions 
until  checkecfbv  the  European  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  E.  R.  Root  s  editorial  in 
DecLl^er  it  %^  GJramnh^  will  be  fulfilled.  Boiled  down  the  article  states  the 
baking  companies  will  ultimately  use  all  the  cheap  and  poorer  grades  ot  honey. 
*  at  is  a  consummation  devotedly  to  be  wished. ' 

One  thing  is  cheap  in  Porto  Rico      Fifty  cents  will  be  accepted  for  ten   (10) 
hours ^  work  for  a  man,  but,  and  it  is  ^  very  large  &.ef,  you  mustjen.e^^^^^^ 
is  a  couni 


itry  of  manana,  and  if  the  work  is  not  done  to-day,  there  is  always  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  so  why  hurry.  They  tell  me  I  will  get  the  -no  hurry  habit 
if  I  remain  here  long  enough.    Fortunately  this  remains  to  be  proven. 

Penn  G.  Snyder. 


The  rest  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  in  discussions. 
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Morning  Session. 
The  meeting  was  called  at  9 :  15  by  the  President. 
The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  then  followed : 

RECEIPTS. 

,       -,  $26  34 

Balance  on  hand,   72  50 

Mcmbershi])  Duos,   ^^ 

One  Keport  sold,    '_         ^c^q  j^g 

Total  receipts, 

EXPENDITURES. 

Secretary 's  Expenses  to  Harrisbiirg  Meeting, '"^^  67 

Printing  200  Receipt  Cards, ^  ^f^ 

Dues  to  Agri-Federation, ^  ^^ 

Subscrii>tions  to  Bcviexu, .   ^^ 

Printing  Programs,  Harrisburg  Meeting,   ^  ^^ 

8tam])s  and  Postage, ^q 

Envelopes,     jk'>9  42 

Total  Expenditures,    ^ 

$69  97 
Balance  on  hand,   

A  niember  reported  having  trouble  with  a  .^"'""f  rl^JlJ^^J'^?  ".'^^^ 
sale  of  honey.  Thereupon  a  resolution  was  adopted  That  this  con- 
vention authorize  our  President  and  Secretary  to  act  for  us  as  a  eon,- 

Srto  settle  disputes  and  make  -^^^-^'r^''^:^T^n^^''^  ^ 
commission  men  with  whom  they  may  deal,  and  that  notice  ot  this 

notion  be  eiven  our  members.''  . 

The  Secretary-Treasurer's,  report  wa.s  adopted  and  the  chair  ap- 
pointed Messrs.- Shope,  Huher  and  Dr.  Herman  to  audit  the  accounts^ 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  on  "Increase  and  a  Crop 
of  Honey"  from  Geo.  IM.  Steele. 

Increase  and  a  Crop  of  Honey. 

T>      •  innf  Tir   H   A   Surface  and  assembled  bee-keepers,  there  seems  to  lie  some- 
President  Dr.  11.  A.  ^uriciic  di  1  «  lufi^  follnw  nr.d  such  a  wide  field  to 

ject  that  you  are  aware  of  my  shcrtcomings  ^^ 

Increask:     Well,  to  increase  we  "^"^*  ^^^^J^^^^;  ^t  tVe  same  time  I  advocate 
the  best  and  quickest  results  -"^..^to^^p^^^^^  nL  to  illustrate  my  one 

to  make  all  increase  afer  'Tune  25th  to  f^tem^^JsU  .^^^.^d  a  strong 

of  many  ways  T-m  relate  a  st-ry  ^^  ^^"^f^^XTo  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  placed 
three-frame  nucleus  Aujnist  2oth      She  *^^f   ^  ^^^^^^^^  ,vith  a  feeder  at  the 

same  in  an  eight-frame  ^^^^^^^^-J.  ^*Va^"  foTtLee  weeks,  then  placed  an  empty 
rear  of  hive,  and  fed  same  thre'^  ^'""'ZntlmeH  of  hatching  bees  down  into  lower 
hive  body  under  first  one,  "jr^j/j^VctobeT  On  or  about  Ipril  25th  she  wired 
body  and  fed  twice  ^^^^5;  ^"^^^V^^J^^^'^o  see^r^^^  at  once  Well,  she  had  bees  sure. 
^^  '^^'^X'dM  nTcTr^for  hor^;  as'^ch  as  she  wanted  them  for  her 

She  said  she  ^\\^,^\^^'L%^^^^^^  ^way  and  to  make  increase  for  her.    She  had 

large  apple  orchard  some  ^^"'^  ."^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^r  bees  I  found  several  queen  cells 
ten  empty  hives  ^^^^P^^*^,^^^;"  ^^™  p7aced  all  hatching  frames  of  brood  in 
and  her  queen.     I  proceeded  as  ^^"X"' ,;^f  ^^^^^^  ^'^^  T  left  all  open  brood  on 

^.  T*J  wifhVceV  th    Td'Jier  Vv    flil'?rrefof\atching  b'rood  and  the 
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they  all  stored  280  pounds  surplus  honey,  and  with  one  more  split  she  went  into 
winter  quarters  with  10  hives  with  bees  in  two  bodies  without  raising  or  buying 
more  queens  at  that  time.    Her  outfit  cost  to  July  1st  of  that  year  $42.00,  and  she 
sold  $41.00  of  honey  and  had  the  bees  for  the  next  season,  and  I  believe  she  sold 
over  $200.00  worth'  of  honey  the  next  year  and  has  now  some  27  colonies.     The 
whole  secret  of  increase  is  in  the  feeding  at  all  times  or  as  fast  as  bees  will  take 
care  of  it.     I  use  one  quart  of  granulated  sugar  to  two  quarts  of  water  as  late  as 
August  15th,  then  I  make  it  half  and  half  or  stronger  as  the  weather  gets  colder. 
I  believe  it  very  unwise  to  increase  and  try  to  produce  surplus  honey  at  the  same 
time  as  the  bees  must  have  large  forces  of  bees  in  all  states  of  ages  and  working 
forces.    Have  any  of  you  assembled  ever  sat  before  a  hive  that  was  increasing  as 
much  as  15  pounds  daily  and  thought  what  was  going  on  in  that  hive?     Well, 
there  must  be  great  activity  there  and  forces  to  store  and  ripen  the  product,  to 
build,  feed  guards  and  whatnot,  numberless  work  to  do.     So  don't  increase  and 
try  for  large  surplus.     The  taking  away  of  a  frame  or  two  will  surely  hurt  that 
colony's  storing  capacity.     When  the  bees  have  about  finished  the  harvest  then 
the  hatching  brood  will  be  consumers,  they  are  the  ones  to  make  work  on  and  make 
increase  with.    The  best  feeder  I  have  found  is  the  Alexander,  as  it  is  at  the  back 
of  the  hive  and  robbers  don't  find  the  entrance  so  quickly.     Now  increase  after 
crop  is  easy.    Take  all  hatching  brood  away  from  colony  in  the  evening  and  leave 
old  queen  on  old  stand,  give  increase  new  queens  or  hatching  queen  cells,  feed  as 
stated  above,  getting  bees  into  two  bodies  when  they  need  the  room,  as  they  winter 
better  in  two  bodies  in  the  open.     All  new  lots  of  bees  removed  from  parent  colony 
should  be  penned  up  with  grass  or  anything  the  bees  can  eat  out  of  in  24  or  more 
hours,  closing  entrance  up  so  only  two  or  three  bees  can  get  out  at  a  time.     This 
will  keep  robbing  down. 

A  Crop  of  Honey  :    Well,  last  year  all  ways  failed  with  the  white  clover  with  me 
here.    The  surest  assurance  of  a  crop  is  perfect  wintering  and  as  stated  above  with 
the  nuclei  lots  of  stores  and  bees  made  swarming  possible  in  April;    then  is  the 
time  when  bees  are  strong  to  add  bodies  and  in  fruit  bloom  the  queens  have  ample 
room  to  lav  in  and  bees  have  room  to  store  honey.     Then  with  lots  of  stores  the 
brood  rearing  continues  up  to  the  main  flow  and  if  the  man  will  watch  the  bees 
carefully  and  place  empties  as  wanted  they  will  be  step-ladder  hives  when  the 
harvest  is  over.     It  is  always  easy  to  say  what  to  do  but  the  conditions  are  never 
the  same  so  what  I  have  said  will  answer  if  all  practice  feeding  which  will  keep 
queens  laying  much  later  in  fall  and  all  late  hatched  bees  are  the  ones  that  make 
the  spring  work  possible.     I  read  sometime  ago  of  a  beeman  who  claimed  that 
sugar  was  nothing  more  than  dope,  a  little  better  than  honey  dew  to  winter  bees 
on.     That  sugar  furnished  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was  bad  dope  sure.     What 
do' you  all  thi'iik?    Bro.  Rea  will  back  sugar  with  me,  I  am  sure.     I  believe  T  have 
stumbled  on  a  cure  of  American  foul  brood  in  the  combs  and  if  it  is  sure  will 
give  it  to  those  who  have  it  to  save  their  combs  with.     And  if  this  formula  will 
kill  the  disease  in  combs  it  can  be  fed  to  bees  to  check  and  possibly  stop  it  in  the 
larva?  state.    I  have  some  fifty  br.dly  diseased  combs  now  that  will  go  into  treat- 
ment in  a  few  days  and  will  be  placed  on  clean,  healthy  colonies  in  spring  to 
watch  developments.     Hope  I  am  on  to  it  sure  so  as  to  wipe  out  this  trouble  of 
ours.    I  was  clear  of  all  disease  on  October  1st  last,  but  will  hope  to  be  this  spring 
too.     Now  see  if  some  of  you  brothers  can't  place  an  embargo  on  honey  from 
diseased  countries  coming  here  the  way  it  does  in  leaky  barrels,  and  the  bees  keep 
on  getting  it.     I  think  most  of  our  disease  that  has  hit  Philadelphia  County  and 
been  sent  broadcast  from  here  was  gotten  through  the  honey  imported  here.    T  was 
on  the  docks  some  two  years  ago  when  a  steamer  was  unloading  and  the  bees 
nearly  drove  the  stevedores  away,  and  it  was  a  leaking  barrel  of  honey  that  caused 
the  trouble.     ThinJc  it  over  and  fight  for  some  law  an  this  point  too. 

Well,  I  am  with  you  all  in  thought  and  will  wish  all  a  good  time,  too.    Yours, 

Geo.  M.  Steele. 


Some  discussion  followed  this  paper,  as  to  whether  bees  during  rob- 
bing will  sting  animals  or  people. 

A.  N.  Coons  then  read  a  paper  on  ''How  many  Colonies  in  an 
Apiary.'' 
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How  Many  Colonies  Shall  We  Keep  in  an  Apiary? 

The  question  of  how  many  bees  there  should  be  in  an  apiary  to  achieve  best 
results,  is  one  in  >vhich  we  are  all  interested,  since  it  affects  us  in  one  of  our  most 
vulnerable  points,  our  pocketbooks.  Conditions  vary  so  much  ^^  ^  .^/^ ^^^^^.^^^.f  ^^^^^ 
and  localities,  that  each  one  must  be  the  judge  of  their  own  locality,  and  ^ap  the 
amount  of  their  bees  accordingly.  A  few  bee-keepers  keep  ^/«^,f  ,^^"^^^;^^^ 
colonies  in  one  place,  but  in  my  opinion,  to  be  successful,  they  should  have  a  very 
exceptional  locality  and  be  specialist,  in  their  work.  The  number  most  suitable 
for  the  average  bee-keeper,  with  standard  appliances,  seems  to  be  from  ro  to  lou 
colonies.  The  plan  which  I  favoi,  at  least  for  Potter  County  and  vicinity,  tor 
those  who  make  a  specialty  of  bee-keeping,  is  to  have  a  series  of  ^"^^"/P^a,^^^^^' 
each  of  from  25  to  50  colonies,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  ot  at  ieast 
two  miles.  There  are  a  number  of  advantages  connected  with  this  method  ot 
locating  apiaries,  several  of  which  I  will  now  mention. 

There  are  a  number  of  light  flows  during  April  and  May,  from  soft  and^hard 
maple    dandelions,  red  cherries  and  various  fruit  trees,  and  we  have  found  out 
Uiat  if  the  bees  ae  in  small  bunches,  they  will  improve  very  rapidly  during  the^se 
flovvs    a  d  wilTbe  full  of  brood  and' honey,  and  in  the  best  of  condition  to  take 
care  of  tt  main  honey  flow  early  in  June,  while  if  there  are  100  or  more  in  one 
Xce    it    s  ?^ie  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  to  have  them  in  first-class  condi- 
tion  and  honey  that  should  be  stored  in  the  super,  is  used  to  fil    the  combs  around 
the  brood  nest.    Also  if  there  is  foul  brood  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  much  easier 
to  combat  it  in  small  apiaries  than  in  large  ones.     During  light  to  average  honey 
flows   if  your  bees  are  in  small  bunches,  they  will  make  much  better  progress  tlian 
if  in'  larger  lots,  since  they  will  cover  several  times  the  territory  without  having 
to  fly  an|  farther  for  their  loads.     This  difference  is  more  marked  in  stormy  or 
threatening  weather,  for  if  the  bees  are  compelled  to  fly  very  tar  tor  their  loads, 
they  will  probably  stay  at  home,  and  no  progress  will  be  made  in  the  super     And 
witri  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  nectar,  we  have  found  that  the  above  rule  still 
holds  cood,  and  that  bees  in  small  bunches  will  fill  their  supers  quicker    making  a 
nicer  and  more  salable  quality  of  honey.     There  are  two  factors  according  to  this 
plan  with  which  one  has  to  contend  that  they  do  not  have  to  if  kept  in  larger 
lots      First,  the  question  of  transportation.     If  you  have  enough  bees  to  be  able 
to  afford  it,  a  light  motor  truck  will  solve  the  problem  nicely,  or  a  horse  and  wagon 
will  do  if  you  can't  afford  something  better.     Secondly,  the  swarming  problem. 
It  would  be  impractical  to  keep  a  man  at  each  ai)iary  to  take  care  of  the  swarms 
as  they  might  issue,  therefore  we  deem  it  best  to  shake  swarms  from  the   old 
colonies  into  our  half  depth  hives  as  soon  as  their  condition  will  permit  it.     Uy 
so  doing  we  get  more  and  nicer  honey  from  the  shook  swarm  than  we  would  from 
the  parent  colony,  even  should  it  not  attempt  to  swarm  naturally,  and  the   old 
colony  will  be  ready  to  gather  you  a  sur[dus  during  August  and  September  trom 
buckwheat  and  goldenrod.     Should  there  be  danger  of  swarming  l>efore  they  can 
]>e  shaken,  entrance  guards  may  be  used  to  prevent  absconding.    Our  experience  in 
the  production  of  comb  honey  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  more  prot- 
itabie  to  us  to  keep  bees  in  small  lots,  rather  than  in  so-called  full-sized  apiaries. 

A.  N.  Coons,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed : 

Legislation:  Rambo,  Klinger,  Greene,  Coons,  Bnseman,  Weaver. 

Nomination:   Eea,  Cassell,  DuBree. 

Resolutions :  Fox,  Strittmatter,  Hostetter. 

A  petition  to  the  Governor  was  adopted  and  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers  asking  that  Dr.  Surface,  the  President  of  the  Association  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  question  as  to  when  a  membership  ceases  a  motion  was 
adopted  ^^That  members  be  suspended  when  they  have  lapsed  three 
years  and  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  send  a  circular  letter 
tabulated  by  the  President  with  a  postal  for  return  repl.y  to  such 
delinquents  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  not  later  than  the  third  year. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  President  and  the  nominating  com- 
mittee reported  as  follows : 

President,  Dr.  II.  A.  Surface;  1st  vice-pres.,  Hon.  E.  A.  Weimer; 
2d  vice-pres.,  Chas.  N.  Greene;  3d  vice-pres.,  P.  J.  Strittmatter;  sec- 
treas.,  H.  C.  Klinger.  Agriculture  Federation,  E.  A.  Weimer,  H.  A. 
Surface  and  H.  C.  Klinger.  Member  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  E.  A. 
Weimer.  Delegate  to  National  Convention  H.  A.  Sitrface;  alternate 
F.  G.  Fox.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  the  persons 
named  were  elected  unanimously. 

F.  J.  Fox  then  read  a  paper,  ''A  Bee  Destroyer.'' 


A  Bee  Destroyer. 

When  we  mention  the  subject  of  bee  destroyers  or  enemies  of  our  hived  pets, 
the  mind  at  once  suggests  ants,  moths,  mice,  skunks  or  thieves.  Each  of  us  will 
naturally  think  of  the  enemy  that  has  been  troubling  him  most.  True,  we  might 
mention  the  brood  diseases  w^hicli  is  the  most  destructive  enemy  of  our  favorite 
avocation  or  occupation.     But  I  do  not  care  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  disease 

at  this  time.  .       .  ^  .  •-  ^  i 

Not  infrequently  do  we  read  accounts  of  bee  poisoning  caused  by  some  spitetul 
or  ignorant  orchardist,  who  sprays  his  fruit  trees  before  the  blossoms  fall,  and 
thereby  not  only  kills  his  best  allies,  the  bees,  but  greatly  lessens  his  setting  of 
fruit  I  can  understand  why  some  over-anxious  orchardist,  short  of  help  and  over- 
loaded with  work  is  tempted  to  begin  the  spraying  stunt  too  soon.  But  during 
the  past  summer  while  inspecting  bees  at  a  well  reputed  agricultural  school,  I 
received  the  surprise  of  my  life  when  the  learned  Dr.  W.,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  institution,  confessed  that  he  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  bees 
were  his  best  helpers  in  fruit  growing,  but  that  he  hated  them  and  took  great  de- 
light in  killing  them  by  the  thousands,  through  using  arsenic  poison  when  his 
orchards  were  in  full  bloom. 

Astonishing  as  this  may  seem  to  you  I  can  prove  the  above  statement  as  well 
as  the  gist  of  the  following  conversation  which  took  place. 

Having  known  that  there  were  bees  at  this  institution  for  some  time,  one  day 
the  latter  part  of  August  I  called  at  the  school.  After  some  inquiry  I  found  Dr. 
W.  who  extended  to  me  a  very  cordial  greeting.  When  I  made  known  my  errand 
he  said,  ' '  Yes,  we  have  some  bees  on  farm  No.  6. ' '  Then  calling  a  laborer,  who 
was  a  student,  from  a  nearby  field,  he  directed  him  to  show  me  to  the  apiary. 

After  overhauling  the  bees,  on  my  return  I  again  met  the  Doctor.  He  said, 
**Well,  how  are  the  bees?"  *'They  are  free  from  disease,  but  in  very  bad 
shape,''  was  the  reply. 

^<Tn  what  way  f  asked  Dr.  W.  «    ,         ,     .  i         ^u 

''They  show  a  great  lack  of  attention,  some  of  the  colonies  are  queenless,  the 
combs  are  very  crooked  in  others,  some  hives  lack  their  full  quota  of  frames,  while 
on  others  the' frames  are  crowded  too  close  together.  A  few  of  the  colonies  are 
crowded  for  room  and  need  sections  boxes,  so  all  in  all  they  are  in  an  awful  mess. 
There  is  some  showing  of  Italian  blood  among  them,  but  they  all  class  as  hybrids 
blessed  with  more  than  a  plenty  of  temper. ' '  ,„,,,.  , 

''Well  ''  said  Dr.  W.,  "Do  you  know  I  am  awfully  glad  that  you  came  around 
to  look   after  the   bees,   and  I   am   especially   glad   that   they   are   in   such   bad 

condition.''  .      -r^      xxr  »  -i.-  j   • 

I  nearly  fainted  to  hear  such  words  from  one  in  Dr.  W.'s  position  and  im- 
mediately asked,  ''Why  are  you  glad  the  bees  are  in  poor  condition  when  they 
are  your  best  friends  in  fruit  growing?" 

"That's  just  it,"  he  said;  "they  are  not  my  friends  but  my  worst  enemies. 
I  hate  bees  and  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  kill  them.  Wliy  I  kill  them  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  during  fruit  bloom. "  '  i     , 

"What!"  I  said,  "is  it  possible  that  you  can  treat  your  most  valuable  as- 
sistants in  this  way,  when  without  their  aid  in  pollinating  the  blossoms  you  would 
have  little  or  no  fruit  to  sell ;    why  they  are  your  fruit  makers. ' ' 

"No  "  he  said,  "they  are  not  my  fruit  makers;    they  are  my  fruit  destroyers. 


Last  year  they  attacked  my  ripening  peaches  in  such  numbers  and  ate  them  out 
to  sucli  a  degree  that  they  all  graded  as  seconds  and  I  had  no  first-class  fruit  to 

**""■' Why  do  you  allow  your  fruit  to  get  dead  ripe  on  the  trees  before  you  pick  it?'' 
"I  get  abetter  price  for  it  in  the  local  market  by  letting  it  on  the  trees  longer, 

nq  it  develops  a  richer  flavor."  „     .,  v.  x 

' 'whUe  tMs  is  true,  the  bees  cannot  puncture  your  fruit  as  you  suppose    but 

follow  the  work  of  oth^r  insects  or  birds  and  do  feast  on  the  ripe  juice  when  there 

is  no  nectar  for  them  t.o  gather."  .^     *     -f  or,^ 

♦'What  are  you  trying  to  tell  me?    I  have  seen  the  bees  puncture  the  fruit  and 

suck  it  out  before  my  eyes."  ,        .,      t.       ,    •  ^p  .„^i,  o 

'a  beer  vour  pardon  for  contradicting  you,  but  the  bees'  jaws  are  of  such  a 
shape  that  uTs  impossible  for  them  to  cut  the  skin  of  any  fruit.  This  has  been 
rSedfy  proven  by  exposing  a  dish  of  ripe  fruit  to  the  bees  and  punc  uring 
part  of  U  ^In  every  instance  the  bees  sucked  out  the  punctured  fruit  and  did  not 
molest  the  perfect.     Dr.  Surface  has  proven  this  himself  and  it  is  true  beyond  a 

^Then  said  Dr    W  •    ^'I  do  not  know  what  punctures  my  fruit  for  the  bees  to 
suck  out.     Perhaps  God  Almighty  comes  down  in  the  night  and  punctures  it  lor 

*^'^*  As^i  said  before,  we  know  the  bees  will  feed  on  over-ripe  fruit  when  they 
have  noth^  else  to 'work  upon.     But  the  bees  are  not  damaging  your  fruit  at 

*^!^.  N^^f or  some  mysterious  reason  they  are  leaving  the  peaches  alone  this  year. 

''The  reason  to  me  is  not  strange  as  I  noticed  there  is  a  light  honey  flow  on 
to-da^  Beerare  the  best  pollinators  we  have  and  without  their  assistance  your 
fruit  crop  would  be  very  light  indeed." 

<'T  nm  not  SO  sure  about  that.  ,      3-  . 

'•Tf  t^is°s  not  true  tell  me  whv  n^^ny  of  the  largest  and  best  orchardists  are 
,  •  K!„i  w  to  nnlllnate  thei'r  fruit  blosoms.  Others  who  do  not  have  bees 
keeping  ^J^^  J"f„  \°  Jl"';^^^^^^^^^  to  move  bees  within  flying  distance  of 

fl^ir^TcK  ^h?y"r":*L"'lf  they  get  much  better  sf-f  ^^-'t,  ^hon  ^hey 
Im-e  bees  to  pollinate  their  bkssoms.     Have  you  Burbank's  worksf  Yes. 

!' Then  read  the  chapter  in  volun.e  three  on  letting  the  bees  do  their  work 

t-Than  too  the  cranberry  growers  in  New  Jersey  are  3ust  waking  up  to  the 
value  of  bees  as  ;olUnao:s.'oL  grower  says  he  has  the  best  set  of  fruit  near  the 
auary  and  as  he  moves  farther  and  farther  away  the  berr.es  become  f«:w«^ /"d 
feweTtm  he  did  not  have  half  as  many  where  there  were  no  bees  to  pollinate  the 
Mossoms  One  grower  I  know  of  has  bees  and  gives  all  the  honey  they  produce  to 
nn  pxDprt  bee-keeper  who  has  charge  of  the  bees. 
"  fXTi  .'  said  Dr  W  "you  are  probably  right,  and  the  damage  may  be  the 
resulTof'othTr  insect  w;;rk  Ir  of  bir'ds.  I  c'ontess  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  subiect  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  an  enthusiastic  bee-keeper. 

' 'Do  you  teach  apiculture  in  connection  with  your  agricultural  course?' 

' '  No  that  is  something  we  have  not  done.  When  Prof.  H.  was  here,  he  was  in- 
terested tb^es  and  looked  after  them.    Since  he  has  gone  the  subject  has  been 

^'"D^ you  ever  have  any  lectures  on  bees,  either  illustrated  or  otherwise!" 

-So  "  "atd  Dr  W.  ''Now,  I  have  an  appointment  to  keep,  so  will  say  good- 
bye When  you  S^* -"-'^  ^'l^t  T.^rnTuf  i^^^^^^^^  -^  ^'^^^^  ^^  " 
ma^'^em  V'Z  find  a'montthersf  learned  A  our  land    whose  intluenco  is 

n^^  ^"  the  young  ^--^tr^K^-^^^^^^^^  t>oor  sets  of 

fruit  on  t'eesth^f  have  blossomed  heavily  we  can  truly  say  t^hat  this  orchard 
r;s*not  r/ m™  or  --P-yin^^^^^^^  iLrHs"::' ext:e  frdoiTg^rXn 
done  at  the  wrong  t-;^;„->"^?  ,  *'^^:,5^7e'w  exc'ep'tions  'the  calyx  eup^•ill  not 
the    orchard   is   m    bloom.      witn    >eij    ^^y^    ^      Zn^^      jf  vmi   «*nrav  while  the 

and  a  Bef  Davis  apple  blossom  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen  sets  no  fruit,  or  fruit 
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of  a  very  inferior  quality.    Clovers  without  the  aid  of  the  bees  produces  no  seed. 
The  bumble  bee  aids  in  pollinating  the  red  clovers. 

If  we  examine  apples  that  have  a  shrunken  and  one-sided  appearance  we  often 
fail  to  find  either  a  worm  or  fungus  as  the  cause  of  the  defect  but  it  ^^  cut  the 
apple  opeu  we  will  find  that  it  coi-tains  but  one  or  two  perfect  seeds  and  the 
others  are  mere  shrunken  ovules  which  have  never  been  pollinated. 

Prof  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  says:  ''Bees  are  a  much  more  important  factor  ot 
pollination  than  the  wind,  and  that  their  absence  is  always  deleterious. 

A  recent  government  bulletin  advises  planting  mixed  varieties,  or  avoid  plant- 
ing solid  blocks  of  a  single  variety  and  be  sure  there  are  plenty  of  bees  in  the 
neie-hborhood  to  visit  the  blossoms.  -,    ,,    ^   ,  •      xi. 

At  the  Illinois  experimental  station  it  was  recently  found  that  bees  in  the 
ne^hborLod  worked  principally  on  the  outside  rows  of  the  orchard  and  this,  with 
Sr  factors  are  the  probable  cause  of  this  part  of  the  orchard  bearing  more 
?ruit  With  iiives  located  in  the  cer-ter  of  the  orchard,  the  trees  nearest  the  hives 
were  better  pollinated  than  thos^e  farther  away. 

It  Gen'va  N.  Y.,  a  certain  large  limb  of  an  apple  tree  was  covered  with  netting 
to  excludrall  insects.  Out  of  over  two  thousand  buds  covered,  just  one  fruit 
matured     The  rest  of  the  tree  bore  a  good  crop.  1     •      r  1  +1,^ 

It  now  seems  to  be  a  well  known  fact  that  the  pollen  of  the  apple  is  slightly 
sticky  and  t^ieref ore  it  is  necessary  to  have  bees  to  pollinate  the  blossoms,  as  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  of  the  pollen  to  ^^carried  by  the  wind 

While  this  holds  true  with  the  apple  it  is  not  trae  with  the  corn.  Here  it  takes 
wi^d  to  make  a  crop  The  bees  do  work  on  the  pollen  of  the  tassel  under  certain 
TonditroiS  and  d^^^  carry  any  of  the  pollen  to  the  silk,  but  they  do  shake  down 
ffreat  Quantities  of  pollen  and  much  of  this  is  caught  on  the  silk. 
^  Thus  while  the  bees  are  not  essential  to  the  corn  crop,  when  there  is  no  wind 
stirring  they  arc  doubtlessly  of  considerable  assistance. 

The  report  of  the  inspectors  showed  that  nearly  10,750  colonies 
were  inspected  and  this  was  done  within  the  appropriation  of  $1,000 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield  was  introduced 
and  gave  a  good  humored  address. 

G.  H.  Rea  read  a  paper  on  "Some  Things  We  Observe. 

Some  Things  We  Observe. 

or  broader  view  of  conditions,  T  shall  feel  fully  repaid  for  the  effort. 

It7s  not  to  be  expected  that  all  will  agree  with  all  of  my  statements,  but  that 

is   all    right, 

< '  A  sorry  old  world  indeed  this  will  be 
When  all  men  on  all  things  agree.'' 

^  *•     1  o4-or..ir.r»int    qll  vaces  of  bccs  have  disappeared  from  the  map 

wi«:X  XSo-ir  Sia,r"  TTeir  superiority  has  b Jn^  proven.     Few  a-een 

'ruX:on7i;dlg:%":r-n.ore  bees"  still  holds  good,  and  the  longer  the 

^"fZ'  „    ;„  ti,p  min  of  the  hour     Let  us  uphold  him  in  his  progressive  policies 
for  Vhe"a.;i,mur"rinterestVo"  the  State,  a^  well  as  bee-keeping,  and  hang  out 

""^S^^:"^  SliS^rbl'ut  three  Jenframe  hives  to  one  e^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Serarl-kiran^=-  ^^  h^  d    eg 

keepers  art.  ^5^r^j"7  .   ,  .  y^L    1^^^^  j^^y  be  as  crooked  as  a  dog's  hind  leg. 

Hir-e  tiks'^^'f  hor  aSrie'are  a'^thing  of  the  past  ask  Strittmatter. 
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Have  you  considered  the  new  government  laboratory  and  experimental  apiary 
at  Washington?  Pennsylvania  needs  experimental  work. 

The  fellow  who  develops  his  home  market  doesn't  need  to  care  what  the  goose- 
bone  shows.  He  is  in  a  position  to  toast  his  shins  while  the  other  fellow  is  won- 
dering when  the  commission  man  is  going  to  cash  up. 

If  extracted  honey  is  not  extracted  honey  until  after  it  is  extracted,  then  what 
kind  of  honey  is  it  before  it  is  extracted? 

The  states  having  independent  county  inspection  laws  are  coming  our  way  one 

by  one.  .    .  -i  •       .u- 

States  and  countries  having  many  local  or  affiliated  societies  are  doing  things. 
Example:    New  York,  Colorado,  Canada,  New  Zealand.     Why  not  we? 

Pickled  brood  develops  mostly  between  fruit  bloom  and  clover.  European  ioul 
brood,  spring  and  early  summer;    American  foul  brood,  summer  and  fall. 

The  insidious  canker,  foul  brood,  is  eating  the  heart  out  of  our  industry,  and 
costing  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  thousands  of  dollars.     Fruit  growers,  farmers, 
and  bee-keepers  suffer  alike  from  it.     From  the  standpoint  of  their  own  interests 
if  for  no  other  reasons,  the  fruit  growers  should  have  bees  in  their  orchards,  and 
get  back  of  the  bee-keepers  in  their  demand  for  funds  to  eradicate  foul  brood. 

We  can  get  what  we  want  if  we  ask  enough,  and  enough  of  us  ask  tor  it, 
' '  Faint  heart  ne  'er  won  fair  lady. "  . 

Foul  brood  won't  succumb  to  the  absent  treatment.  It  takes  a  man  equipped 
with  knowledge,  a  smoker  and  a  hive  tool  to  eradicate  it.     Back  of  him  must  be 

organized  effort  and  cash. 

Michigan  is  supposed  to  hold  the  record  for  the  most  even  honey  crops  one  year 
after  another  I  don 't  believe  it  can  beat  Pennsylvania.  But,  Pennsylvania  bee- 
keepers must  assert  themselves  and  come  to  the  front  as  Michigan  has  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  many  big  bee  keepers  in  the  West  having  from  500  to  o,000 
colonies,  and  the  carloads  of  honey  they  produce,  I  stand  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  east,  and  still  have  no  cause  to  back  down  on  former  statements  to  the 
effect  that  we  can  produce  just  as  much  honey,  and  have  the  advantage  of  the 
market  at  our  door.     Awake!    Thou  that  sleepest! 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Texas,  California,  and  other  western  states  are  able 
to  accomplish  great  things  because  the  people  there  are  awake  to  their  own  best 
interests  Liberal  appropriation  for  inspection  and  thorough  organization  makes 
it  Dossibie  to  ' '  Keep  More  Bees ' '  and  do  things  on  a  big  scale.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  present  legislature  will  grant  us  the  necessary  funds  so  that  we  can  get 

on  the  map.  „  .       .,     ,      i        •       •   j     x 

No  state  in  the  union  is  in  greater  need  of  protecting  the  bee-keeping  industry 

than  Pennsylvania.  Bees  are  kept  in  every  county.  This  is  not  true  of  the 
mountain  states  of  the  West.  Only  about  5  per  cent,  of  Colorado  is  tillable  land. 
New  Mexico  Arizona,  and  other  western  states  have  only  small  areas  cultivated. 
Large  apiaries  are  common.  Bees  are  easily  located  and  inspected  compared  to 
Pennsylvania.  Bees  hero  are  not  as  accessible  to  the  inspector  and  the  compara- 
tive expense  per  colony  is  necessarily  greater.  We,  therefore,  need  more  fund? 
in  comparison  to  the  number  of   colonies  to  be   inspected  than   do   the   western 

states 

We  spent  too  much  time  parading  our  own  troublesrand  show  not  enough  inter- 
est in  other  branches  of  agriculture  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Many  of  us  own 
farms  All  should.  Let  us  join  hands  with  the  fruit  grower,  poultry  man,  dairy 
man  scientitic  farmer,  horticulturist,  sheep  grower.  They  need  all  the  help  we 
can  give.     That  in  turn  will  give  a  healthy  reaction  in  our  direction.     Union  is 

strength.  ,  .  -•  j. 

We  haven't  heard  anything  lately  about  ^'bees  swarm  to  escape  adverse  condi- 
tions," a  la  Surface.     Guess  no  one  has  the  termerity  to  tackle  the  good  doctor 

on  the  subject.  ^  ,       .  .,         ^  i  i 

These  are  interesting  facts.  Pennsylvania  ranks  ninth  as  to  annual  honey  crops, 
eleventh  in  number  of  colonies,  and  fifth  in  average  per  colony.  These  figures 
are  according  to  the  United  States  census  for  1910.  Among  the  eastern  states 
we  stand  second  in  annual  crops,  and  number  of  colonies,  New  York  only  ahead 
by  about  one-third,  while  we  stand  first  in  average  yield  per  colony.  Granting 
that  these  statistics  may  not  be  correct,  yet  the  comparison  stands  about  the  same. 
Tlie  unselfish  bee-keeper  is  the  fellow  who  gets  there. 

Let  each  one  of  us  ask  ourselves  the  question,  ''What  are  the  possibilities  of 
my  location  and  how  can  I  improve  my  methods,  my  bees,  my  honey  crop,  and  my 
market?"  And  what  is  more,  let  us  endeavor  to  live  up  to  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  other  fellow.     This  is  the  day  of  days  when  men 
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are  needed  who  are  willing  to  make  unselfish  sacrifice  for  their  fellow-man  and  the 
general  good  of  all.    Let  us  get  busy! 

A  discussion  on  stimnlative  feeding  took  place  next  as  to  when  it 
was  best  and  the  composition  of  the  feed. 
The  legislative  committee  then  reported. 

1.  We  recommend  a  liberal  appropriation  for  apiarian  inspection. 

2.  We    recommend   the   regulation    and   positive   prohibition    of    spraying   truit 

trees  and  shrubs  while  in  bloom.  i  t..-^,..  i 

3    We  endorse  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  making  it  an  additioucxl 
duty  of  the  assessors  of  the  Commonwealth  to  enumerate  the  bee-keepers,  tlieir 
post-office  address  with  the  number  of  colonies  of  bees  in  their  districts. 
^  J.  R.  Rambo, 

Charles  N.  Greene, 
John  O.  Buseman, 
Alric.  N.  Coons, 
H.  C.  Klinger. 

The  auditing  committee  reported  that  the  Secretary -Treasurer's  ac- 
counts were  correct. 

Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  7 :  30.  The  place  of  next  meeting  was 
asked  for.  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Johnstown  were  oftered. 
Lancaster  was  the  place  chosen  and  that  a  fall  meeting  be  held  in 

Delaware  County.  .   .   .  r.         -^^  \^r.or.rrn 

Huber  Kirk  and  Hostetter  were  appointed  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ment for  the  Lancaster  meeting  and  Rambo,  Wright  and  Buseman  on 

the  fall  meeting  in  Delaware  County.  .       ,     r.      x   -    n       ^         i 

A  motion  was  made  to  hold  a  June  meeting  m  Cambria  County  and 
F   J   Strittmatter  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  that  meeting. 

A  *  N  Coons  gave  a  short  talk  on  ' '  IMarketing  Honey,  brmgmg  out 
the  thought  that  honey  should  be  put  up  in  the  best  shape  possible 
and  that  a  local  market  should  be  developed.  Good  Combs  and  How 
to  Use  Them,'^  wais  the  next  address  by  the  State  Lispector  of  New 
Jersey,  E.  G.  Carr. 

Good  Combs. 

•"'f  \!lf  rnn/othinrnot  easfly  seen  "d.  When  the  ladies  hear  good  combs  meiv 
and  a  heel,  something  ""*  .^f; 7/7\L  hair  from  the  fine-toothed  article  some- 
toned  It  may  "  «^"  J„Y*  ^"5^3  to  the  fewel  encrusted  ornament  for  milady's 
times  used  «"«'"l'';^"^^,';'f^?„d  there  is  I  feeling  that  good  combs  to  the  rank 
''"'A'^^r^YVeo^LlLV^lMeof^m^xA  wider  interpretation  even  than  the 
^rl  words  in  trfemale  mi'nd  This  opinion  is  based  upon  personal  observation 
nfthP  combs  in  over  ten  thousand  colonies  the  past  three  years. 

in  wm  aeree  that  the  bee  ii.si.ector  has  the  opportunity  for  noting  the  wide 

„i  If  incfdf  furnishings  of  hives  which  no  one  else  can  hope  to  have  since  he 
pnge  of  inside  furnishing  01  11  ^^^^^  bee-keepers  have  a 

l^df  JS»  of  acqL^  anc"t  0?  beeZk  and  visit  apiaries  but  are  likely  to  visit 
bee  keener;  of  like  skill  or  with  more  skill  than  themselves  rather  than  those 
whoLXe keeping  skill  is  measured  by  their  ability  to  "drum  down"  swarms. 

TncidentallyU  might  be  noted  that  because  the  inspector  meets  a  1  kinds  of 
bee  keem""  conditions  and  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers  the  experience  thus  gained 
^s  probabW  worth  as  much  as  the  present  salary  of  the  Pennsylvania  insp«:tors, 
at  anv  rate  it  goes  a  long  way  to  offset  the  unpleasant  features  of  the  work. 

fudging  from  the  combs  as  found  in  the  average  hives,  one  of  two  things  must 
be  true     e  ther  the  apiarists  have  widely  divergent  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a 
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good  comb,  or  they  do  not  consider  good  combs  of  any  particular  value  over  poor 
combs. 

What  is  a  good  comh?  The  writer's  idea  of  a  good  comb  is  one  containing  all 
worker  size  cells  or  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  in  each  lower  corner  of  not 
more  than  a  square  inch  which  may  contain  drone  comb  or  be  partly  empty,  and 
having  no  sagged  cells  near  the  upper  part  in  which  drones  can  be  reared. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  one  will  say,  *  *  I  can  beat  that,  my  combs  have  no 
drone  cells  at  all.''  Maybe  so,  my  friend,  maybe  so.  That  is  probably  the  ideal 
you  have  in  mind,  but  the  next  time  you  overhaul  a  colony  notice  very  carefully 
the  amount  of  drone  comb  present  and  you  will  very  likely  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  unprofitable  comb  you  are  harboring.  Not  only  is  it  unprofitable  but 
it  is  actually  reducing  the  income  from  the  hive.  Further  I  will  venture  the  state- 
ment that  the  hives  of  Pennsylvania  average  more  than  the  equivalent  of  a  solid 
comb  of  drone  cells,  at  least  that  is  the  condition  across  the  Delaware. 

If  a  comb  is  composed  of  all  worker  cells  and  did  not  reach  the  bottom  bar  by 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  I  would  h^till  call  it  a  good  comb,  although  one  meeting 
the  bottom  bar  would  of  course  have  the  preference. 

Cost. — In  most  cases  the  cost  of  a  good  comb  is  merely  the  cost  of  a  full  sheet 
of  foundation;  this  api)lies  particularly  to  one  who  must  eliminate  every  unnec- 
essary manipulation. 

The  cost  of  foundation  may  vary  considerably.  That  of  a  full  sheet  of  light 
brood  foundation  if  bought  in  single  pounds  lots  will  be  about  five  inul  nine-tenths 
cents;  if  in  lots  of  one  hundred  pounds  or  more  about  five  cents;  if  one  sends 
his  wax  to  the  foundation-maker  to  be  made  up  in  quantities  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  the  cost  will  be  not  far  from  four  and  one-half  cents  a  slieet. 

If  one  has  unlimited  time  at  his  disposal  the  money  cost  can  be  reduced  by 
having  the  combs  built  without  the  use  of  full  sheets  of  foundation  by  colonies 
which  have  swarmed  or  by  weak  colonies.  So  also  can  one  dispense'  with  fire 
insurance  if  all  who  come  near  the  buildings  are  carefur  enough  to  never  have  a 
fire,  but  very  few  rational  persons  will  consider  such  a  proposition,  neither  will 
the  wise  bee-keeper  consider  the  non-iise  of  full  sheets  of  foundation,  since  if  he 
has  the  skill  to  have  good  combs  built  from  starters  only,  he  can  more  profitably 
employ  his  time  at  some  work  other  than  fussing  with  weaklings  and  swarms. 

Value. — To  compute  the  ap]»roxin.ate  vahie  of  good  combs  as  compared  with 
Ijoor  ones  it  may  be  well  to  eon;pare  the  annual  honey  production  of  a  colony 
equipped  with  each. 

To  be  sure,  some  iiives  contain  more  drone  comb  than  others,  so  it  is  necessary 
to  base  our  calculations  on  what  would  be  a  fair  average  which  for  New  Jersey  is 
about  the  equivalent  of  one  full  frume  of  drone  comb  to  a  ten-frame  hive. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  ten-frame  colony  with  good  combs  produces  fifty  sections 
of  honey  per  year,  which  is  a  conservative  estimate.  The  use  of  one-tenth  of  the 
comb  capacity  of  a  hive  for  the  production  of  drones  will  in  a  single  season  reduce 
the  output  of  a  hive  at  least  four  sections,  due  to  the  drones  occupying  space 
which  should  be  given  to  rearing  workers,  the  loss  of  time  of  nurses  in  caring  for 
the  drone  brood,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by  food  given  to  drones  both  brood  and 
mature,  which  could  otherwise  have  been  stored  in  the  surplus  apartment. 

This  it  will  be  noted  will  be  an  annual  loss  so  long  as  these  poor  combs  are 
used  and  will  amount  to  no  less  than  fifty  cents  per  annum.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  sum,  not  easily  computed,  representing  the  labor  of  caring  for  increased 
swarming  caused  by  an  abundance  of  drones.  It  is  safe  to  place  the  annual  value 
of  good  combs  at  not  less  than  seventy-five  cents  over  poor  combs  or  the  average 
combs  as  used  at  the  present  time. 

How  secured. — As  already  intimated  there  are  two  ways  of  securing  good 
combs,  first,  by  having  them  built  from  starters  by  colonies  in  condition  to  build 
worker  size  comb  only,  or  secondly,  by  using  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  wired 
frames.  The  first  method  cannot  be  considered  by  the  practical  apiarist  because 
of  the  time  necessary  to  care  for  colonies  in  condition  to  do  this  kind  of  work 
hence  the  latter  way  is  the  only  logical  one  for  a  practical  bee-keeper.  ' 

Swarms  both  natural  and  shaken  can  be  hived  on  full  sheets  of  foundation  but 
this  is  apt  to  result  in  sagged  combs  if  the  swarms  are  large  as  they  should  be. 

The  plan  favored  by  the  writer  is  to  have  the  combs  built  in  the  second  story 
where  they  are  not  clustered  on  heavily  enpugh  to  cause  sagging,  and  where  the 
comb  is  drawn  down  and  fastened  to  the  bottom  bar,  making  as  near  a  perfect 
comb  as  is  practical.  ^ 

In  case  combs  are  built  in  the  first  story  where  as  a  rule  they  are  not  drawn 
down  to  the  bottom  bar  it  is  suggested  that  a  three-eighth  inch  strip  be  cut  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  comb  and  turned  bottom  side  up  on  the  bottom  bar,  thus  inducing 
the  bees  to  close  the  space  between  the  two  edges  of  comb. 

Summary. — There  is  a  wide  rMnge  of  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  comb. 
The  cost  of  a  full  sheet  of  foundation  to  insure  a  good  comb  is  from  four  and  one- 
half  to  five  and  nine-tenths  cents. 

The  producing  value  of  a  hive  equipped  with  good  combs  over  the  average  hive 
is  about  f-eventy-five  cents  a  year.  The  most  practical  way  to  secure  good  combs 
is  to  have  then)  built  from  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  wired  frames  in  a  second 
story. 

F.  J.  Strittmatter  then  read  a  paper  on  ''A  Year's  Work  in  ap  Out- 
yard. 
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A  Year's  Work  in  an  Out- Yard. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  was  asked  to  take  a  part  on  this  program  and  I  fear  I  may 
not  be  able  to  give  you  anything  of  nuich  value,  but  I  will  not  take  much  of  your 
time. 

I  started  in  bee-keeping  as  a  specialty  13  years  ago,  but  we  started  our  two 
out  apiaries  only  five  years  ago,  or  in  the  spring  of  1910.  One  was  started  outside 
in  Root  chaff  hives  and  for  the  other  we  built  our  first  house  apiary. 

The  first  year  and  about  half  of  the  next  I  went  back  and  forth  on  a  bicycle 
but  did  not  like  it  very  well  and  bought  a  motorcycle.  This  was  better  but  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  as  I  could  not  take  much  with  me,  so  I  sold  the  motor- 
cycle and  bought  a  second-hand  ai-tomobile  which  I  liked  much  better.  We  now 
have  three  machines,  runabout,  touring  car  and  a  1  to  2-ton  truck. 

T  aim  to  visit  our  out  yards  regularly  onco  a  week  through  the  honey  season 
and  sometimes  I  make  an  extra  trip  if  I  have  tim.e. 

We  do  some  market  gardening,  on  the  side  and  I  do  most  of  the  selling  and  make 
two  or  three  trips  a  week  with  our  truck,  handling  this  in  the  summer,  so  between 
the  bees  and  the  marketing  I  am  on  the  road  nearly  every  day  and  to  get  things 
done  in  time  T  must  go  regular,  hence  the  importance  of  good  reliable  machines 
and  house  ai)iaries.  In  the  house  apiary  I  can  do  most  anything  in  practically 
any  kind  of  a  day  in  season.  And  for  going  back  and  forth  if  I  had  to  do  with- 
out an  auto  I  believe  I  would  be  ready  to  sell  tlie  out  apiaries,  as  I  doubt  if  T 
could  run  them  at  a  profit.  I  find  the  auto  as  reliable  as  a  horse  and  much  quicker, 
with  the  added  advantage  that  1  can  drive  right  up  to  the  bees  or  in  among  them 
where  T  would  not  dare  take  a  horse.  I  believe  I  have  worse  average  roads  tlian 
most  of  you  have  but  I  find  with  proper  care  a  machine  will  go  practically  any 
place  a  horse  will  go  during  the  honey  season. 

We  have  all  our  bees  in  house  apiaries  now  and  would  not  Vi^c  to  go  back  to 
the  outside  apiaries  for  several  reasons.  We  find  in  the  first  place  we  can  get 
considerable  more  work  done  on  account  of  being  able  to  have  things  handier  as 
well  as  being  independent  of  the  weather. 

We  use  all  ten-frame  hives,  having  same  built  in  solid  in  the  last  two  houses 
we  built,  while  in  the  first  one  we  jiut  in  hives  previously  nailed  up.  We  run  for 
extracted  honey  almost  exclusively,  producing  a  little  comb  honey  at  tlie  home 
apiary  only. 

We  go  over  all  colonies  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits  and  see 
that  all  queens  are  clipped  as  well  as  to  clean  out  any  dead  bees  or  other  refuse 
that  may  be  in  any  of  them,  and  note  general  conditions.  We  make  a  more  thor- 
ough exaniinatio'n  at  this  time  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  In  fact,  many 
colonies  may  not  have  their  brood  nest  disturbed  again  till  fall,  unless  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  disease.  Of  ccurse,  if  a  colony  does  not  progress  i)roperly,  it 
is  examined  again  to  ascertain  the  trouble. 

We  are  careful  to  place  supers  on  all  hives  before  they  seem  to  be  really  needed 
as  by  so  doing  we  have  no  trouble  keeping  our  extracting  colonies  from  swarming. 
With  the  exception  of  the  sunmier  of  1911,  when  we  lost  about  half  a  dozen 
swarms,  which  was  brought  about  by  my  getting  behind  with  my  work  and  the 
bees  getting  crowded  for  room,  we  have  not  had  a  swarm  to  my  knowledge  at 
either  of  our  out  apiaries. 

I  figure  that  as  to  cost  while  we  had  to  make  an  extra  investment  to  change  to 
house  apiaries,  the  expense  in  case  of  starting  a  new  apiary  is  very  little  more 
for  a  house  apiary  than  for  chaff  hives  and  a  necessary  supply  house.  But  of 
course  you  would  not  want  to  build  a  house  apiary  unless  you  were  satisfied  that 
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you  would  want  to  keep  the  same  location  for  a  number  of  years  and  could  buy 
the  ground  reasonable. 

Getting  back  to  management  one  thing  we  are  very  particular  about  is  to  leave 
all  our  honey  on  the  hives  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripened  and  of  good  heavy  body. 
We  even  prefer  to  have  a  lot  of  our  clover  and  buckwheat  honey  mixed  than  to 
sacrifice  the  quality  by  extracting  unripe  honey. 

While  we  take  off  some  of  the  light  honey  before  the  buckwheat  honey  flow  starts 
usually,  we  do  not  extract  any  till  after,  the  honey  flow  is  over  unless  we  need 
the  honey  for  our  trade  or  run  short  of  combs. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  can  save  time  and  especially  save  time  during 
the  honey  season  when  we  are  the  busiest.  We  extract  ail  our  honey  at  home,  and 
believe  we  save  by  sa  doing  as  we  can  haul  the  supers  home  easier  than  to  bother 
rigging  up  a  convenient  extracting  arrangement  at  out  apiaries. 

We  sell  our  honey  mostly  to  the  grocery  trade  selling  to  the  retailers  direct. 
In  fact  we  have  demand  for  more  than  we  can  produce,  and  handle  every  year  the 
crops  of  several  other  producers.  We  sell  mostly  in  glass  jars,  buying  same  from 
the  glass  company  in  car  load  lots.  F.  J.  Strittmatter. 


The  President,  Dr.  Surface  then  gave  an  interesting  address  on 
"Relation  of  Legumes  to  the  Soil  and  Bee-Keeping.'' 

This  was  followed  by  general  discussion  for  some  time. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows: 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  in  its  11th  annual  convention 
assembled  at  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  Febriij'ry  23-24,  1915,  beg  leave  through  its  Resclu- 
tion  Committee  to  make  the  following  rejmrt: 

1.  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  tlie  I)epartment  of  Public  Grounds  and  Build- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  House  Caucus  room  for  our  sessions. 

2.  That  we  ajipreciate  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  officers,  both  of  those  retiring 
and  continuing. 

3.  That  we  heartily  and  unnnimc  iisly  disapprove  of  the  Agricultural  Commission 
Bill,  as  we  believe  that  it  is  not  only  a  useless  and  expensive  measure,  but  will 
greatly  hamper  the  work  of  apiary  inspection  and  the  other  departments  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  which  is  doing  such  meritorious  work  under  its  j)reJ^:ent 
efficient  system  of  management.  We  trust  that  such  influence  will  be  brought  to 
bear  that  this  bill  will  be  defeated.  We  humbly  solicit  the  assistance  of  our 
governor  along  this  line. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resoli.tions  T>e  sent  to  the  governor,  also  to  the  daily 
papers  and  be  spread  on  the  minutes. 

F.  Cx.  Fox, 

L.  K.   HOSTETTER, 

F.  J.  Strittmatter. 


The  convention  then  adjourned. 


II.  C.  Klinger,  Secrctarjj. 
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Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Summer  Meeting,  Aldan,  Pa., 

September  11,  1915. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Chas.  C.  Wright's  apiary  and  was  called 
at  10:  45  o'clock  by  J.  R.  Rambo  who  in  the  absence  of  the  president 
was  made  chairman. 

No  special  program  having  been  arranged  for,  a  committee  soon 
had  found  a  number  of  speakers  who  volunteered  to  do  some  bee  stunts. 

John  O.  Buseman  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  spoke  on  ''Present 
Conditions  of  Honey  Flow. ' '  He  said  that  205  colonies  since  the  25th 
of  August  had  stored  over  5,000  pounds  and  the  honey  flow,  if  the 
weather  is  favorable,  will  last  for  at  least  a  week  longer.  This  liow 
comes  from  the  Burr  Marigold,  a  Hower  found  in  the  lowlands  and 
islands  in  the  Delaware  River. 

J.  R.  Rambo  then  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  ''How  to  Raise 
Queens,''  after  which  Mrs.  Gertrude  Weaver  showed  "How  to  Winter 
Weak  Colonies,"  and  gave  a  quick  method  of  uniting  nuclei. 

A  call  to  lunch  w^as  heard  and  seventy-Uve  hungry  bee  men  were 
soon  found  around  tables  under  shade  trees  on  the  lawn  and  enjoying 
the  good  things  prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  the  hosts  for  their  kindness. 

*'How^  Shall  We  Winter"  was  then  discussed  by  Thos.  0.  Werner. 
He  prefers  to  winter  in  two  full  bodies  with  cushion  filled  with  chaff 
or  ground  cork  on  top. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Weaver  spoke  on  "Organization."  He  gave  a  history 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  how  its  first  at- 
tempts to  have  a  bee-law  passed  were  ridiculed,  how,  when  the  next 
legislature  passed  a  bill  the  appropriation  was  cut  off  and  the  insi)ec- 
tors  began  work  gratuitously. 

E.  G.  Carr,  of  New^  Egypt,  N.  J.,  the  inspector  of  that  state,  spoke  on 
"How  to  Cure  European  Foul  Brood." 

The  Alexander  method  fails  with  some  people  because  they  fail  to 
use  it  properly.  Three  things  are  necessary :  Colony  should  be  strong, 
must  be  made  queenless  an()  a  queen  from  good  stock  introduced. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Shortlidge  gave  his  experience  in  moving  his  bees  (fifty- 
tw^o  colonies)  to  the  Delaware  River  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  Burr 
Marigold  flow. 

F.  G.  Fox  spoke  on  "Odors  of  Honey."  Every  bee  man  should 
be  able  to  tell  honey  by  its  distinct  odor.  Clover  scarcely  has  any, 
Linden  is  stronger,  Buckwheat  has  a  very  strong  odor  and  Goldc^n  rod 
can  be  plainly  noticed  on  coming  in  the  apiary. 

"Producing  Comb  Honey"  was  then  demonstrated  by  Jno.  O.  Buse- 
man. 

Geo.  M.  Steele  next  spoke  on  "Introducing  Queens,"  after  which 
a  long  time  was  taken  up  in  general  discussions  on  different  questions 

asked  by  members. 

H.  C.  Klinger,  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  March 

3-4, 1916. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  was  called  to  order  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rooms,  in  Lancaster,  on  Friday  afternoon,  March  3d,  at  2  o'clock  by 
President  H.  A.  Surface. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary-Treasurer  Klinger,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  IMr.  T.  Warren  Metzger,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  Era,  of  Lancaster,  as  Secretary  pro  tem. 

President  Surface  announced  that  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
convention  would  be  dispensed  with  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary 
—as  w^ell  as  the  roll  call,  which  would  be  done  at  the  evening  session 
upon  Mr.  Klinger's  arrival. 

The  president  then  took  pleasure  in  announcing  as  the  bearer  of 
the  address  of  welcome  INIr.  R.  M.  Reilly,  Esq.,  First  Vice-President 
of  the  Lancaster  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

]\Ir.  Reilly  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

'^Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  •        i.     i 

' '  In  behalf  of  the  Lancaster  Chamber  of  Commerce  I  take  pleasure  in  extend- 
ing to  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  tho  city  of  Lancaster.  I  must  confess  that  I  know 
little  of  the  wonderful  industry  reiresented  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present^ 
but  in  a  little  chat  with  Dr.  Surface  I  learned  this,  that  the  value  of  the  products 
of  your  industry  in  this  State  exceeds  perhaps  a  million  dollars,  and  if  all  the 
statistics  could  be  gathered  that  amount  might  be  doubled. 

"Lancaster  is  very  glad  to  welccme  you  here.  I  hope  your  stay  among  us  may 
be  pleasant  and  your  deliberationc  profitable.  I  believe  you  will  find  Lancaster 
a  no  mean  city.  Its  blended  citizenship  cannot  be  suri)assed.  The  English  immi- 
grants left,  of  course,  the  first  impress  upon  us— for  instance,  the  nomenclature 
of  the  streets,  such  as  King,  Duke,  Queen  and  Prince.  But  later  there  came 
another  element  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  gave  us  the  Donegals,  Colerain, 
Drumore,  Rapho,  which  indicate  their  Irish  origin.  Then  came  the  Welsh  admix- 
ture, which  gave  us  Caernarvon. 

**Yet  I  think  those  of  us  who  sirung  from  other  nationalities  nmst  concede 
that  the  backbone  of  Lancaster  Ccunty's  citizenry  came  fnmi  the  Palatinate,  as 
well  as  the  Huguenots,  who  made  this  fair  land  blossom  like  the  rose. 

"So  we  think  you  have  done  the  fitting  thing  to  select  the  'Garden  Spot'  as 
your  meeting  place.  It  has  the  fii  est  agriculture  and  the  most  intensely  developed. 
Its  ten  thousand  farms  have  a  productive  value  of  something  over  twenty  millions 

of  dollars.  ,         .      t  i       x-       i     i         ^ 

"But  added  to  its  great  material  resources  are  the  splendid  national  characters 
it  has  produced.  I  needn  't  tell  you  that  where  the  monument  now  stands  in  Centre 
Square  the  first  Continental  Congress  met;  or  that  we  raised  up  Pennsylvania's 
first  President.  Here,  too,  lived  another  who  preserved  to  Pennsylvania  its  great 
common  school  system— Thaddeus  Stevens.  We  also  gave  our  great  soldier,  John 
F.  Reynolds,  who  fell  in  the  first  day's  fighting  at  Gettysburg.     These,  and  many 

more.  . 

^'But,  remembering  the  couplet  I  learned  m  my  youth: 

*'  'How  doth  the  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour,' 

I  am  constrained  not  to  trespass  on  your  shining  hours,  but  shall  conclude,  as  I 
began,  by  extending  you  Lancaster's  warmest  felicitations,  and  hope  you  will 
enjoy 'your  stay  amongst  us,  knowing  that  you  will  always  find  whe\i  among  ua 
the  iatchstring  on  the  outside," 
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President  Surface  responded.  He  said  he  appreciated  the  heartiness 
of  the  welcome,  because  he  knew  it  came  from  the  heart. 

Lancaster  County,  he  declared  had  made  a  name  for  itself  as  the 
greatest  county  in  the  world — not  only  great  in  soil  but  in  citizens,  as 
well.  He  liked  its  men,  because  they  are  practical,  who  work  with 
their  hearts,  their  heads  and  their  hands.  He  appreciated  the  so- 
called  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and  found  in  them  a  sturdiness  that  was 
to  be  admired.  Lancaster  County  was  the  great  melting  pot,  for  in  its 
boiling  and  seething  the  dross  and  impurities  were  burned  out. 

Individual  citizens,  he  declared,  are  more  and  more  playing  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  state,  county,  town  and  borough. 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  said  the  President,  was  the  largest 
one  in  Pennsylvania  devoted  to  one  branch  of  agriculture,  with  over 
300  members. 

Let  us  get  the  very  best  results  by  getting  acquainted  with  T^an- 
caster's  sturdy  citizens,  he  declared.  Get  the  point  of  view  of  new 
intellectual  farmers. 

The  Bee-keepers  of  the  State  have  about  $2,000,000  invested  in  their 
business,  and  until  last  year  we  were  without  an  inspection  service. 
In  this  one  year  from  five  to  seven  counties  were  inspected  for  foul 

brood. 

There  are  225,000  farmers  in  the  State,  and  every  one  in  ten,  it 
is  estimated  keep  bees,  making  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  bee- 
keepers 22,500.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  in  the  most  rugged  and  rocky 
sections  that  we  find  the  most  bee-keepers.  In  Lancaster  Comity  there 
are,  perhaps,  seventy-five  members  of  this  Association. 

Prof.  Surface  conduded  his  address  with  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
economy  and  the  optimism  of  bee-keeping,  as  follows : 

'^Tn  this  economical  living,"  said  Prof.  Surface,  ''many  of  them  have  become 
bee-kee]>ers,  because  the  bees  help  them  to   gather  and  save   what  would  other- 

^  ^^'^There^ Vrc  thousands  of  barrel.s  of  honey  annually  lost  in  this  State,  because 
not  saved.  In  this  county,  and  in  this  audience,  are  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  saving  annually  by  the  barrel  and  more  than  the  barrel.  I  Ins 
economy  reminds  us  of  that  recently  recommended  by  the  authorities  in  Germany, 
when  thev  said  that  the  blossoms  of  alder,  hazel,  etc.,  should  not  be  gathercl  for 
ornament,  even  though  they  are  wild  flowers.  This  is  because  they  will  furnish 
nectar  and  ])ollen  for  the  bees  and  nuts  for  the  children. 

''We  must  learn  to  practice  a-?  strict  economy  as  that  of  our  neighbors,  if  we 
hope  in  the  course  of  years  to  compete  with  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

'*I  have  learned  by  experience  and  observation  that  the  bee-keeper  is  an  op- 
timist He  «ees  the  nectar  in  the  blossom,  the  industry  in  the  bee  and  the  honey 
in  the  comb.  The  onlooker  is  a  pessimist.  He  sees  the  sting  of  the  bee;  the 
worms  and  diseases  in  the  hive;    the  drudgery  and  trouble  in  bee-kee].ing. 

' '  The  optimist  sees  not  only  the  utility  of  the  bees,  in  producing  the  most  de- 
licious of  food  for  mankind  in  the  way  of  honey,  but  also  in  producing  frints  in 
greater    abundance    by    carrying    pollen    in    the    essential    process    of    fertilizing 

blossoms.  ,         .  •       Ai    •     •  A  •     4. 

*'He  would  keep  bees  for  the  sake  of  learning  more  concerning  their  intricate 

lives  and  industrious  habits,  even  though  it  were  not  a  matter  of  financial  profit. 

To  him  the  work  of  bee-keeping  becomes  a  labor  of  love,  and  a  means  of  pleasure 

^^^^'Hrfs  born  with  the  spirit  of  the  true  agriculturist  or  husbandman,  rather  than 
that  of  the  mere  laborer.  Yes,  verily,  he  is  an  optimist,  for  he  sees  the  sweeter, 
the  better  and  the  brighter  side  of  life. 

'^The  pessimist  savs  'every  rose  has  its  thorn.'  The  optimist  say:  Oh,  the 
world  is  full  of  roses,  and  the  rose  is  full  of  dew,  and  the  dew  is  full  of  heavenly 
love  that  drips  for  me  and  you. 
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The  next  subject  on  the  program  was  a  paper  by  Mr  K  B-  H^l^fJ' 
of  Laiulis  Valley,  Lancaster  County,  on  the  subject :  Constructive 
Farming  and  Bee-keeping,"  which  was  highly  interesting  from  a 
nractical  standpoint,  and  served  to  elicit  a  discussion  that  lasted  tor 
Sver  an  hour,  ?o  the  point  of  adjournment,  which  was  participated  ■ 
in  by  many  of  the  members.  .  , 

Secreta^^   Klinger  arrived  before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and 

occupied  his  chair.  .  r^         -^4.  ^  r.^  T?..or. 

President  Surface  appointed  the  following  as  a  Committee  on  Kcso- 
lutions:  Messrs.  Faucett,  of  Chester  County;  Rea,  of  Jefterson 
County,  and  Strittmatter,  of  Cambria  County. 

Constructive  Farming  and  Bee-Keeping. 

1.  B.  Huber. 

T1,P  nnpstion  of  a  more  f.)iistruftivc  a!,'riculturo  and  the  eonseiyation  and  res- 
toration of  our  farm  lands  is  a   r,atiou.vidc  one,  and  calls  tor  the  excrc.se  ot 

"'S^'be^eS' though  not  necessarily  a  farmer,  is  interested  in  this  subject 
from  the  fact  th^t  his  work  is  so  closely  allied  with  it  and  may  be  said  to  be  an 

keeping  is  cnstructive  in     '^^    *  >; /^e  ",««„    o^  o^tarm  g^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

kind  ^  ";*"■•?;  i;'-^,^f/4^'r^^^  value  in  cross  pollinating  the 

honey  bee.     Ine  honey  oee  is  *a»^^  ,,lnl1f^      A    real   farmer  is  a  eonptructive 

^fons  have  more  of  this  plant  food  stored  in  the  soil  than  others,  and  .n  different 
degrees  of  Availability,  has  also  been  told.     These  facts  become  intensely  inter- 

"iris^a  la^\'o1'working  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  with  nature's  God,  that,  is 
responsible  for  dq.leted  fields  and  gullied  hillsides.  I  am  an  advocate  of  main- 
Sg  a  proper  balance  between  clean  culture  crops,  gram  and  grass  crops 
TheJe  are  very  few  farms,  comparatively,  that  do  not  have  some  land  on  then,  l.at 
does  not  V  eW  returns  that  make  its  cultivation  justifiable.  S  eep  and  rocky  h.l  ■ 
fXs  are  an  example.  Men  are  rarely  trying  to  work  successfully  such  ands,  wh.ch 
or/hXradnnted  to  tree-growing,  or  pasture.  There  may  be  exceptions;  some 
?arn^s  mav  b^^all  Finland  stony,  and  on  such  it  is  of  the  ..tmost  i...portance 
hat  this  diversification  be  observed  Others  are  quite  level,  and  are  not  sub^iect 
lo  desti^cHve  soil  erosion,  and  can  be  given  over  to  a  greater  extent  to  clean 

"'The%ontrolling  factor  of  a  fertile  soil  is  humus.  A  soil  full  of  hmnus  is  re- 
te.itive  of  h-a  and  moisture,  and  is  less  liable  to  wash  than  one  deficient  in  that 
tentive  ot  11  ar  d  u  '       ^^      ^    f    ,3^6  to  mention  my  own  farm,  which  is 

tZ'^l'  to  whea  corn  ^.otXs  and  fruit,  that  formerly  suffered  loss  from  soil 
Sng  We  haW  b;'«'areful  haiKlling  reduced  this  damage  from  wash  ng  to  a 
mini,  mm  It  has  been  mv  practice  to  grow  a  cover  crop  whenever  practical,  al- 
wavs  a  mi"S  to  have  something  growing  on  land  after  the  regular  crops  have  made 
ThX  growth  or  are  removed.  I  have  tried  varions  crops  for  this  purpose  with 
success.  I  do  not  use  leguminous  crops  for  this  purpose.  The  clovers  are  used 
in  the  regular  rotation  for  hay. 
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• 

The  aim  of  a  cover  crop  is  to  make  a  large  growth  in  a  short  time,  and  thereby 
shading  the  soil,  and  adding  more  hnnuis.  I  have  tried  different  crops  for  this 
purpose,  and  have  them  reduced  to  just  three — buckwheat,  turnips  and  rye.  These, 
all  things  considered,  suit  my  requirements  admirably.  I  consider  buckwheat  a 
great  soil  improver,  if  used  in  this  w  ay.  I  have  sowed  it  after  the  early  potatoes 
were  dug;  also  turned  down  an  old  sod  in  July,  harrowed  once,  drilled  two  pecks 
of  buckwheat  and  two  pounds  cowhorn  turnips  and  leveled  with  a  drag.  This  is 
double  the  amount  of  seed  needed  in  seeding  after  potatoes,  but  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  properly  fitting  an  old  sod  a  larger  amount  of  seed  is  required. 

I  do  especially  recommend  this  treatment  of  an  old  sod.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  an  old  sod  is  an  ideal  breeding  place  for  many  destructive  insects.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  do  still  better  after  the  frost  puts  an  end  to  the  buckwheat,  rye  can 
be  sown  broadcast  over  the  mass  of  buckwheat  and  turnips  and  covered  with  a  disk 
harrow  by  going  over  it  once  or  twice.  If  this  combination  is  supplemented  with 
the  usual  manure  and  fertilizer  apidied  on  sod  for  corn  or  potatoes  (Avith  me  it 
was  potatoes),  the  chances  for  success  are  favorable.  If  anyone  has  his  doubts 
about  this  I  would  recommend  a  trial  of  an  acre  or  so  and  like  to  hear  a  report 
of  the  results. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  will  pay  to  grow  buckwheat  in  this  way,  without  any 
reference  to  bee-keeping  at  all.  Every  bee-keeper  knows  the  value  of  buckwheat 
as  a  honey-yielding  plant.  What  would  be  the  result  if  a  considerable  acreage  of 
buckwheat  were  thus  sown  in  the  late  summer  in  a  given  community?  It  would 
likely  result  in  a  veritable  bee  pari\di?e  coming  at  a  time  when  the  honey  How 
from  other  sources  is  lin\ited.  It  would  stimulate  fall  brood  rearing,  as  well  as 
provide  for  winter  stores. 

Sweet  clover  is  well  known  among  bee-keepers  as  a  honey-producing  plant,  but 
the  virtues  of  this  useful  plant  to  farmers  in  general  are  as  yet  not  well  under- 
stood. It  is  considered  by  many  as  a  noxious  weed.  This  is  the  i)lant  that  can  be 
said  to  be  a  true  conservator.  It  is  the  plant  for  waste  places;  it  delights  to 
grow  under  adverse  conditions,  where  nothing  else  will  grow — along  bad  road- 
ways, in  and  about  stone  quarries,  along  ditches  and  gulleys.  The  fact  that  it  is 
a  legume  and  that  it  does  not  occupy  the  good,  arable  fields  and  is  very  easily 
exterminated  makes  it  a  very  valuable  plant,  and  its  dissemination  should  be 
encouraged  by  all  bee-keepers. 

Another  phase  of  this  subject  is  tree-culture.  There  is  at  this  time  considerable 
agitation  to  encourage  tree-planting.  Every  lover  of  trees  should  use  every  proper 
means  and  occasion'^  to  foster  and  create  a  greater  interest  in  it,  for  economic 
reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  beautifying  the  landscape.  Men  are  rarely  trying  to 
work  successfully  steep  hillsides,  that  would  in  the  long  run  give  better  returns 
if  devoted  to  tree  culture. 

If  there  is  any  such  land  on  the  farm  it  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  part 
of  it  for  orchard  if  suitable  and  so  desired.  At  any  rate,  most  farms  have  some 
land  that  can  be  profitably  utilized  for  a  wood  lot.  On  my  farm  I  have  trees 
set  out  thirty  years  ago  that  are  now  serviceable — Maple,  Locust,  Catali)a  and  Wal- 
nut, that  have  made  good  growth  and  are  bearing  nuts. 

There  arc  some  good  honey-yielding  trees  that  bloom  after  the  fruit  bloom  is 
over  and  before  the  regular  honey  flow  is  on.  The  locust,  which  is  a  legume,  is 
valuable  as  a  soil  improver.  The  ^tulip  poplar,  as  it  is  known  in  this  locality,  is  a 
vielder  of  a  rather  dark  honey.  It  blooms  in  this  section  at  the  commencement 
of  the  clover  flow,  and  is  a  sure  jxillen  and  honey-yielder.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  growing  in  a  conical  form  to  a  large  size,  producing 
an  abundance  of  its  large  tulip-shaped  flowers.  Bv  proper  pruning  it  cau  be 
made  more  compact  in  its  growth,  and  adding  to  its  beauty  as  a  shade  tree  near 

the  house.  .  •  n       i 

The  basswood,  or  linden,  is  a  desirable  tree  for  ornamentation,  especially  aiong 
driveways,  and  for  shade.  It  is  a  rapid  grower  and  its  wood  for  manufacturing 
purpose  is  verv  valuable.  The  nice  clean  honey  sections  are  made  of  this  wood, 
of  which  most'  bee-keepers  are  aware.  For  a  wood  lot  I  would  advise  a  goodly 
number  of  basswood  and  tulip  poplar  trees.  These  two  varieties  are  becoming 
scarce  in  this  localitv  and  their  prcpagation  from  seedlings  might  prove  profitable. 
Then  there  are  the  different  species  of  maple,  but  they  are  of  less  importance, 
as  they  are  fairly  well  distributed  in  most  sections. 

In  conclusion  I  would  mention  the  opportunity  afforded  the  bee-keeping  fruit- 
grower who  knows  the  value  of  the  honey  bee  for  the  pollination  of  the  blossoms 
to  disseminate  this  knowledge  among  his  fellow  fruit  growers,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
courage spraying  trees  w^hile  in  full  bloom,  to  the  detriment  and  probable  de- 
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stnu^tion  of  lar^e  niiiiibers  of  boes.     Some  of  the  best  authorities  on  fruit  culture 
now  advocate  the  placing  of  hives  of  bees  rij^ht  in  the  orchard  during  l)loom  time, 
to   make   sure   of   fertilization   in   case   of   cool   and   cloudy   weather    during   this 
period,  when  bees  would  not  vei.turc  from  their  hives. 
Landis  Valley,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Dr.  Surface  opened  the  discussion  by  asking  whether  every])ody 
present  at  the  session  realized  the  practical  value  of  the  paper.  Par- 
doning the  personal  allusion,  said  he,  I  will  say  that  I  have  ^een  on 
Mr.  Huber's  farm  and  know  conditions  there  as  they  really  are.  The 
paper,  he  declared,  was  worthy  of  being  published  in  any  agricultural 

paper  or  bulletin.  , 

Opening  the  discussion.  Prof.  Surface,  alludmg  to  Mr.  lluber  s 
reference  to  buckwheat-growing,  said  it  had  four  pre-eminent  qual- 
ities: As  a  soil  loosener,  and  killer  of  weeds;  as  a  nectar-providcr  for 
the  bees;  as  a  food  for  fowls,  and  as  food  for  pigs.  He  said  the 
hogs  he  started  on  buckwheat  were  better  by  far  than  any  others.  He 
was  interested  to  know  what  iNIr.  Iluber  did  with  his  buckwheat,  and 
also  recommended  the  adding  of  crimson  clover  to  it,  for  it  prevents  the 
leaching  of  the  soluble  nitrates  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  legume  plant,  and 
gathers  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  stores  it  in  the  soil.  It  also  helps 
to  solve  the  problem  of  what  to  do  for  fertilizer. 

President  Surface  thorougldy  coincided  with  IVIr.  Iluber  in  acclaim- 
in*^  buckwheat  a  valuable  crop.  He  also  was  strong  for  the  cowhorn 
turnip,  claiming  that  it  makes  for  a  balanced  ration  for  the  sheep  and 
cattle  in  the  winter  (and  vou  certainly  don't  grow  enough  sheep  in 
this  county) .  So,  he  concluded,  facetiously,  you  have  buckwheat  cakes, 
and  honev  to  spread  them,  free  of  charge. 

Mr  Iluber-  We're  not  making  buckwheat  cakes,  at  least  trom  our 
own  buckwheat.  I  .iust  let  it  die  off.  He  stated  that  he  had  sown  rye 
in  the  buckwheat.    The  latter  is  not  sown  too  early.  - 

Prof.  Surface:  Buckwheat  keeps  the  best  soil  fertility  from  wasii- 
ino'  away.    It  is  important  also  to  have  a  living  green  crop. 

Mr  Chapen,  Shickshinny,  Luzerne  County:  Said  his  experience 
with  turnips  was  that  they  crowded  out  the  crimson  clover. 

Prof  Surface:  You  must  cut  down  the  proportion  of  turnip  seed 
when  sown  in  crimson  clover.  If  you  sow  six  to  eight  quarts  of  crnn- 
son  clover  to  the  acre,  you  should  not  sow  more  than  say  a  halt-pint 
of  cowhorn  turnips.    One  seed  to  a  square  foot  is  plenty.     Ihey  will 

then  give  good  roots.  •      p      ^i,     4.  1 1^ 

Prof  Surface  also  recommended  the  cowhorn  turnip. for  the  table. 
It  is  the  best  of  all  the  turnips  grown,  without  the  rankness  of  flavor 

or  odor.  ^      ,  ^  _      ,1.1  ^0 

Question :   How  late  in  the  season  should  buckwheat  be  sown  . 

Mr  Iluber:  About  the  middle  of  August  in  our  locality. 

Prof.  Surface:  Confirmed  Mr.  Iluber,  his  pigs  fattened  on  the  buck- 
wheat sown  at  about  that  time.  ,       ^-       • 

Mr.  Chapen:  That  is  too  late  in  Luzerne  where  our  elevation  is 
1  200  feet  The  latest  we  can  sow  is  about  the  middle  of  July. 
'  George  H.  Rea,  Jefferson  County :  Found  it  hard  to  raise  success- 
fully the  same  crops  as  in  Lancaster  County,  because  climatic  con- 
ditions are  different.  He  had  seen  frosts  as  late  as  the  first  dav  ot 
June  •  even  one  year  saw  snowtlakes  fly  on  the  tenth  of  June,  hows 
not  later  than  the  Fourth  of  July.    Finds  buckwheat  a  very  important 
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crop.  Ripens  rapidly  after  the  first  month,  but  finds  it  very  suscept- 
ible to  weather  conditions.  Hot  weather,  and  dry,  is  very  hard  on 
buckwheat.  In  the  blossoming  time  he  had  seen  as  much  as  100  pounds 
of  surplus  honey  stored  in  ten  days'  time.  Three  years  ago  he  stood 
on  an  elevation  near  his  farm  and  counted  no  less  than  300  acres  in 
buckwheat,  showing  to  what  extent  the  crop  is  grown  in  his  section. 
John  DuBree,  Jenkintown :  Would  it  pay  to  buy  buckwheat  seed  to 
have  an  adjoining  farmer  sow  it,  so  that  one's  bees  could  gather  the 
nectar  ? 

Prof.  Surface:  Didn't  think  it  would  pay  altogether  on  these  con- 
ditions. Said  it  had  been  proven  that  it  pays  to  provide  no  crop 
ostensibly  for  the  provision  of  nectar.  He  referred  to  the  mellilotus 
alba,  a  high  sweet  clover  from  the  Buckeye  State,  which  Buffalo  had 
planted  in  its  open  spaces  and  from  which  it  had  derived  great  results 
The  Bee-Keepers'  Association  was  soon  increased,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
duction of  honey. 

Mr.  Faucett,  Chester  County :   Preferred  the  drooping  Linden  both 
for  honey-production  and  shade. 

Prof.  Surface :  Was  impressed  with  the  great  number  of  locust  trees 
he  observed  on  his  way  from  Ilarrisburg,  This  means  that  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  honey  going  to  waste.  He  knew  one 
man  in  this  community  who  produces  more  than  ten  barrels  of  honey 
who  is  still  getting  only  a  portion  of  the  nectar  in  his  community.  The 
important  point  is  to  get  the  honey  load  when  the  load  is  here.  The 
locust  is  not  like  the  clover.  It  must  be  taken  at  the  bloom,  while 
clover  will  stay  for  a  little  while. 

John  O.  Buseman,  Philadelphia:  Found  on  an  inspection  of  :\Ir. 
,  Faucett 's  apiary  that  the  locust  trees  gave  an  aroma  to  the  honey  that 
'  could  be  smelled  all  over  the  yard. 

Prof  Surface :  The  art  of  the  bee-keeper  is  to  make  the  colony  strong 
when  they  should  be  strong.  The  oldtime  bee-keeper  would  get  his 
colony  strong  just  as  tlie  load  was  passing  away. 

W  1).  Sellers,  Lancaster:  Always  wants  a  reserve  set  of  combs,  and 
doesn't  want  any  stimulating  in  the  spring;  by  the  time  the  fruit 
bloom  is  over  the  hive  below  should  be  full  of  bees.  He  was  in  busi- 
ness to  sell  light  honey  or  dark  honey,  as  the  trade  demanded.  Neither 
did  he  believe  in  too  much  interfering  with  the  bees. 

Ouestion:    Can  sweet  clover  be  sown  without  inoculation? 
Prof   Surface:    It  can  on  alkaline  or  sweet  soil.     He  recommendi^d 
the  liming  of  the  soil.    If  sowed  without  hulls,  can  be  sowed  now  to  good 
advantage.    If  sowed  with  tiie  hulls,  it  should  be  sowed  in  the  fall  or 

winter. 

In  reference  to  hulled  seed  scratched,  he  said  that  it  was  done  so  that 
the  moisture  would  the  sooner  enter  the  seed,  causing  it  to  germinate 

sooner. 

Question:  Can  sweet  clover  be  sown  with  oats? 

Prof  Surface  :  Wouldn't  try  it.  Not  considered  economically  profit- 
able in  answer  to  a  statement  by  a  member,  who  said  his  stock  would 
not 'touch  sweet  clover.  Prof.  Surface  replied  that  that  also  was  his 
experience.  He  believed  the  appetite  for  it  must  come  like  the  appetite 
of  man  for  tobacco. 

]\Ir.  Huber:    His  experience  was  just  the  opposite,  for,  growing  a 
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little  of  it  on  the  outside  of  his  farm  fence,  the  cattle  seemed  to  like 
it  so  well  that  they  pushed  the  fence  over  to  get  to  it. 

Prof  Surface :  Believed  the  stock  would  feed  on  it  when  quite  young 
and  succulent.  Another  point:  They  may  take  to  it  when  led  out 
from  the  stable,  but,  after  being  on  forage  for  a  few  weeks,  would 
pass  it  by. 

Mr  Klinger:  Believed  the  secret  was  in  making  the  cattle  hungry 
for  it  Turn  your  cattle  out,  but  keep  them  away  from  the  ch)ver 
field,  so  that  they  can't  get  in.  Or  if  you  make  hay,  put  it  m  the  barn- 
yard at  a  place  where  they  can't  get  at  it.  The  humor  was  well 
appreciated. 

Prof  Surface  called  on  Dr.  1. 11.  IMayer,  of  Willow  Street  Lancaster 
County,  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  tor 

remarks. 

Dr  Maver  responded  by  saying  that  he  believed  the  reason  for  most 
of  the  trouble  people  experience  in  feeding  sweet  clover  is  in  not  giving 
it  to  them  when  tit  to  eat,  when  it  is  old,  woody,  and  coarse. 

Had  considerable  experience  with  it.  Grows  wild  along  the  Low 
Grade  freight  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  lower  end  ot 
Lancaster  Countv,  and  you  couldn  't  get  a  hungry  mule  to  eat  it.  But 
when  cut  voung  and  tender,  say  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
mules,  horses,  hogs,  chickens  and  turkeys— all  will  eat  it. 

At  this  point  the  discussion  was  brought  to  an  end  tor  the  atternoon. 

» 

Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  7 :  30  by  the  President. 
The  minutes  were  read  and  the  roll  call  was  responded  by  seventy- 
five  bee  keepers  representing  1,592  colonies  of  bees. 

The  first  subject  taken  up  was  the  report  of  the  Foul  Brood  in- 
spectors. 

The  three  state  foul  brood  inspectors,  J.  R.  Rambo,  of  CoUingdale, 
Pa  •  John  O.  Buseman,  of  Philadelphia;  and  G.  II.  Rea,  of  Reynolds- 
vilie  Pa.,  reported  that  9,884  bee  colonies,  all  told,  had  been  nispected 
by  them  in  Pennsvlvania  at  a  cost  of  twenty  cents  per  colony.  ()t 
those  inspected  oidy  a  couple  hundred  were  found  to  be  nifected  with 
bee  diseases. 

^Ir  Rea  said  that  the  foul  brood  problem  is  a  very  serious  one  to 
say  the  least  and  every  bee-keeper  should  be  up  in  arms  against  it. 
DuriiK'  his  work  of  the  past  year  he  traveled  nine  thousand  miles,  pass- 
ing through  many  counties  of  the  State  and  inspecting  6,r2t  colonies. 
He  said  he  found  that  many  farmers  keep  bees  without  their  neigh- 
bors knowing  anything  about  it,  and  that  keepers  are  not  always  de- 
sirous of  having  their  hives  inspected.     One  unfortunate  tin ng  he 
found  to  be  that  hundreds  of  bee-keepers  pay  little  attention  to  their 
hives  and  read  little  literature  upon  their  work.     He  said  that,  as  a 
consequence,  many  do  not  understand  the  diseases  that  infect  their 
hives.     The  speaker  was  enthusiastic  for  foul  brood  inspection  and 
foresaw  a  great  work  that  it  could  accomplish  in  the  future  because  of 
the  willingness  with  which  farmers  take  hold  of  the  suggested  im- 
provements in  their  work  w^ith  the  bees. 

Dr.  Surface  in  commending  the  work  said  the  operations  of  the 
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coming  year  would  be  a  series  of  demonstrations.  It  would  be  made 
a  campaign  of  education.  The  foul  brood  situation  is  a  menace.  Don  t 
think  ' '  It  mochs  nixous. "    It  is  a  serious  thing. 

Miss  Ella  Starr  Brinton  of  West  Chester  then  read  a  paper  on 
' '  Bee-Keeping,  A  Hobby  for  Girls. ' ' 

Bee-Keeping— A  Hobby  for  Girls. 

By  Miss  E.  S.  Brinton. 

At  the  very  beginning  I  wish  to  say  I  am  not  an  expert  on  any  Pj^f «  o^  bc^. 
keeDino-  and  cannot  boast  of  phenomenal  increase,  high  bred  queens,  or  gieat 
Ssfs  of  hone'y.  I  started  wilh  my  first  bees  eight  years  ago  and  now  -ve  s.x 
colonies-quite  plenty  for  a  backyard  that  is  supposed  to  ^^.  ^^^^?^^^^"^^^  ,  ^'^^ 
ground.  We  have  honey  to  eat,  to  cook  with,  to  give  away  ^he  bee.  ha^e  paid 
expenses  and  I  have  had  no  end  of  pleasure  out  of  them.  ^f.;?«";f^^'  ^^^^^f.^f '^^;. 
tions  to  do  more,  but  at  present  I  am  simply  an  enthusiastic  amateur  ^Mth  bee 

'^FI:K  hi'Ses.    What  it  is,  makes  little  diiference  so  long  as  it  ;s  -^^^^ 
thinff  that  calls  forth  the  best  that  is  in  one  and  not  the  worst.     It  should  be 

omSS  so  i^^^^^^^^^^         and  entertaining  that  ^^^^l  f -^.^^  des^^ff"    ^ 
provide  food  for  thought  during  idle  moments  and  quicken  the  desire  tor  stuay 
and  r'ldinc^      It  your^ife  is  already  too  full  of  care  and  matters  of  a  sermns 
uature    u  e"a  hobby  to  lighten  the  biirden.     Turn  to  it  for  play,  rest    relaxation 
Lnusement,  and  the  pure  pleasure  you  receive  is  sufficient  recompense  for  the  time 

"In'S'up  re'su't^i^ecf -of  bee-keeping  for  girls  my  mind  turns  first  to  the 
girl  of  Hmfted'm'eans  ai'ld  opportunitieL  She  may  be  Ufng  in  town  or^^untry. 
^hP  hHM  had  a  iniblic  school  education  but  is  ambitious  to  do  more;  hungry  loi 
outsidlinte^sts  Lid  to  ha^e  and  do  something  for  herself-yet  because  of  finances, 
faS    ond^^^^^^^  health,  she  cannot  leave  home  or  make  any  radical  change 

n  The  routine  of  living.     To  this  girl  especially  .  I  --.-^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
opens  a  door  of  marvelous  interest.     Through  it  is  a  wide  field  for  mental  ana 

''S1oJt"lTt"art"ng  is  small.     If  any  kind  of  good  judgment  .is  used  there  is 

l^aKerhaps  not  to  fatally  injure  the  colony,  yet  serious  enough  to  knock  all 

prospects  of  l--^lll;i' ^^^:;Za  professions  in  which  a  girl  .ill  gain  knowl- 
Notice  the  'i'? ^rent  n  ocations  ana  ,  ^  ^^^  geography, 

edge  in  connection  with  her  ''°^by  ot  Dees  ^  her  immediate  neigh- 

as  it  would  influence  the  ^^T^^'^uA  lifd  flowers  and  the  time  of  their  bloom; 
borhood,  study  the  trees,  shruDs,  a""  """;'  .     .,      „„t„re  of  the  farm  ng 

which  will  yield  pollen  ?"f„ -^^  "J  ,f ^^ees.^lu     h,  a^e  ttrYlarge  acreages  o? 
country  f^  how  would  it  inflnence^^^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^,^^.^^^  ^,f^,f 

swamps  to  yield  a  fall  '^[OP  "*  '  l,';f/ '  "\,,,^  weather  conditions  should  be  noted, 
or  buckwheat      ^^^n^il  tempeiajures  and  weat  ^  ^.^^^^ 

^rchtntto^r^lr^e  ex^lm-st'  ;trro:.t  her  own  problems  of  management  and 

"  A  Sledge  of  sim,.e  -n^ntering   and  the  use  o^  t^^^^^ 

sary,  for  to.  buy  ^^^^^^f^X.  t  e  Zn  .facturlr.'Ld  any  one  who  can  read 
fitting  the  pieces  «*  >'7^= ''^  knitting  can  understand  these, 
the  patterns  of  "f.''^*'"^/ „  „Va  Sy  will  bring  a  desire  to  use  it  in  cooking; 
The  possession  of  ''""fy  '" J'^' "'^kes  and  candy.  The  Farmers'  BuUelin  on 
to  make  syrups,  honey  ice  «.'^«»'J'/^^^^,?"e„ti„g  in  the  home  kitchen, 
this  subject  will  be  an  'If  ^."t'J^^^Xeni  a  ts  owl  Probably  the  whole  question 
of'PVw^lTp'rol!  'w^eXlKrl  herself  can  also  b^'ecome  a  good  sales- 
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man  and  can  create  a  market  for  her  honey,  bees  and  wax.  To  do  this  she  must 
mingle  with  peojjle.  Overcome  any  shyness  she  may  have  and  learn  to  talk  inter- 
estingly and  intelligently.  She  must  adopt  some  scheme  of  keeping  records  of 
hives  and  queens.  8he  learns  to  correspond  with  business  houses,  to  handle  money, 
to  do  simple  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  Bee-keepers'  associations  will  bring 
her  in  contact  with  fellowmen  of  like  interests,  and  she  will  gain  an  inspiration 
and  a  dee])er  knowledge  that  never  comes  from  books  alone. 

Perhaps  most  valuable  is  the  feeling  that  the  bees  are  her  very  own  property, 
and  the  entire  responsibility  of  tlieir  comfort  and  welfare  depends  upon  her 
initiative.  The  family,  old  or  young,  cannot  advise  or  make  suggestions  or  inter- 
fere, for  site  only  knows  and  understands  the  situation.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
she  will  have  a  task  to  get  the  first  permission  to  bring  them  on  the  home 
premises.  Every  reason  under  the  sun  will  be  offered:  'Hhere  is  no  place  to  put 
them,  they  will  sting  the  horses  and  people,  they  will  eat  the  fruit,  and  so  forth. ' ' 
The  only  way  to  overcome  this  sentiment  is  to  make  a  bargain  for  a  year's  trial, 
and  then  make  every  attempt  to  keep  the  bees  from  annoying  anyone.  Get  the 
family  and  neighbors  interested  in  the  details  of  their  life  history,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  produce  enough  honey  to  make  a  peace  offering. 

A  very  important  question  arises — ''How  shall  I  begin  bee-keeping  when  I 
do  not  even  known  a  bee  when  I  see  itf"  Emphatically  the  answer  is:  Begin 
slow  ly.  Don 't  do  as  one  young  man  by  advertising  for  twenty-five  colonies  of 
Italian  bees.  He  was  fresh  from  the  city,  and  had  never  been  in  contact  with 
country  life  except  for  summer  vacations,  but  even  then  he  should  have  known 
better.  Of  course  there  was  a  failure.  He  became  discouraged,  lost  his  nerve 
alter  a  few  stingings  and  by  the  second  summer  his  bees  were  not  in  evidence. 

One  colony  of  bees,  properly  cared  for,  with  the  usual  annual  increase,  is 
sutticient  to  engage  all  your  spare  time  and  thought.  Bees  that  are  neglected 
can  become  a  grand  nuisance,  and  also  a  positive  danger  to  other  bee-keepers. 
If  you  get  tired  of  your  hobby  by  the  middle  of  sununer  you  can  not  give  it 
away  like  a  pet  canary;  chloroform,  shoot  it,  or  sell  it,  like  a  cat  or  a  dog.  You 
are  dealing  with  a  force  of  .30,000  individuals  each  armed  with  a  formidable 
weajjon,  and  at  the  faintest  disturbance  they  will  pour  out  to  defend  their  citadel. 

Head  Ki])ling's  story,  ''The  Mother  Hive,"  found  in  his  book  called,  "Actions 
and  Reactions,"  and  also  Maeterlinck's,  "Life  of  the  Bee."  Beekeepers  as 
a  rule  have  little  patience  with  the  latter  book  on  account  of  the  mistaken  idea 
that  it  is  a  text-book.  It  is  not.  The  author  says  in  the  first  sentence  he  did  not 
intend  it  for  a  treatise  or  a  practical  hand-book.  I  value  it  for  its  inspirational 
descrij)tion  of  the  inside  of  the  hive  and  the  habits  of  the  bee.  To  the  mere  on- 
looker bees  are  nothing  but  a  crawling  mass  of  insects  ^^^thout  method  or  reason. 
Maeterlinck  gives  each  bee  a  duty  and  a  place  in  the  kingdom  with  such  vi\id 
words  that  the  most  casual  reader  can  comprehend  it. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  starting  a  new  subject  like  bees  is  that  an  entirely 
new  vocabulary  must  be  learned,  and  the  beginner  fairly  has  mental  indigestion 
over  the  new  words,  jjhrases,  and  esjiecially  the  conflicting  ways  of  operating. 
Get  all  the  authorized  books  on  bees  you  can  afford,  but  my  advice  is  to  secure 
the  government  and  state  bulletins  and  depend  upon  them  entirely  for  a  guide 
the  first  year.  You  cannot  solve  a  problem  in  bee  management  by  combining 
the  methods  of  six  different  people — any  more  than  you  can  make  a  good  cake 
by  using  six  recipes  at  once.  At  least  an  inexperienced  beginner  will  not  succeed 
The  second  year  subscribe  to  a  magazine  if  you  wish,  and  also  be  sure  to  take 
the  corresponding  course  in  bee-keeping  from  your  State  College.  Your  j)revious 
ex])erience  will  enable  you  to  use  both  of  them  more  intelligently. 

Now  as  to  getting  the  bees  themselves.  The  cheapest  and  easiest  way  is  to 
get  some  plain  dark  bees  in  an  old  box  hive  and  do  the  improving  yourself.  T 
bought  mine  from  a  neighbor,  paid  $3.00  for  it,  and  helped  carry  it  home  and 
set  it  down  in  the  midst  of  my  flower  garden.  That  was  in  March.  In  the 
meantime  I  ordered  from  a  supply  house  two  hives  and  two  supers,  knocked  down. 
The  putting  together  of  these  was  as  fascinating  as  a  picture  puzzle.  I  split  some 
pieces  with  poor  nailing  and  made  mistakes  with  others,  and  finally  painted  too 
many  surfaces  of  the  hive,  but  I  did  it  myself  and  was  wiser  for  the  doing. 
In  fruit  blossom  time  the  bees  were  transferred  to  the  new  hive.  That  was  a 
wonderful  day  for  I  had  my  first  glimpse  of  the  inside  of  a  hive  and  learned  to 
recognize  the  queen  on  sight.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  operation  but  was  assisted 
by  a  brother  who  had  had  a  year  or  more  of  experience.  The  bees  were  as  quiet 
as  flies.  We  discarded  all  veils  and  gloves  so  as  to  work  unhampered,  and  two 
small  children  played  about  and  enjoyed  the  dripping  honey. 


Now  that  my  bees  were  in  accessible  hives  1  enjoyed  them  even  more.    I  remem- 
ber my  first  question  to  Mr.  Selser  at  his  Philadelphia  otfice  was,  ' '  How  often 
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important  thing  is  to  learn  exactly  what  the  bees  are  doing  and  how  nuich  they 
can  accomplish  day  by  day — and  no  book  can  take  the  place  of  personal  obser- 
vation. 

That  year  was  one  of  the  record  breakers  for  white  clover  harvest,  so  even  with 
all  my  interruptions  the  bees  gave  me  two  supers  of  honey  and  1  was  tremend- 
ously proud  of  them.  After  the  honey  harvest,  I  attempted  to  introduce  Italian 
queens — all  the  books  said  this  was  the  ideal  time.  Then  every  thing  seemed  to 
go  wrong.  Those  bees  hitherto  so  peaceful  and  quiet  and  absorbed  in  their  own 
affairs  became  possessed  of  tempers  like  Satan  himself.  Instead  of  flying  off  to 
the  fields  in  the  morning,  they  just  loitered  around  at  home  waiting  for  something 
to  happen — there  seemed  to  be  literally  millions  of  them  and  finding  that  restless 
black  queen  was  worse  than  any  needle  in  a  haystack.  Also  I  had  such  confidence 
in  my  control  oi  them  that  the  matter  of  self-protection  was  overlooked  entirely. 
I  was  dressed  to  be  comfortable  tor  the  summer  season,  short  skirts,  low  shoes, 
elbow  sleeves.  O,  yes,  I  wore  a  thin  net  veil  and  some  kind  of  short  light  weight 
gloves,  so  my  fingers  would  not  be  clumsy.  That  was  according  to  the  books,  only 
some  advised  cutting  off  the  finger  tips.  Talk  about  losing  my  nerve!  Before 
that  job  was  done  I  wished  I  had  never  seen  a  bee.  I  was  willing  to  forego 
eating  honey  forever,  if  some  one  would  kindly  remove  the  creatures  from  my 
back  lawn  and  give  me  again  possession  of  my  flowers  and  garden.  Worst  of 
all  there  was  no  one  within  reach  who  could  actually  help  me  out.  My  brother 
had  had  little  more  experience  than  I;  and  writing  a  letter  to  a  distant  depart- 
ment was  not  much  comfort. 

Well,  winter  came  at  last.  On  the  first  cold  day,  when  the  bees  had  subsided 
I  picked  up  the  hives  and  carried  them  off'  to  a  corner  sheltered  by  apple  trees, 
so  that  their  flight  line  'would  not  be  directly  over  the  lawn.  Before  another 
swarming  season  I  successfully  introduced  Italian  queens.  There  were  far  fewer 
bees  to  search  over  and  those  were  improved  in  temper.  Never,  never  will  I 
advise  a  simple  minded  beginner  in  bee-keeping  to  re-queen  a  colony  of  hybrid 
bees  in  late  summer.  Do  it  in  the  spring.  Then  you  can  work  with  ease  and 
confidence.  It  were  better  to  lose  some  honey  than  every  ounce  of  courage  and 
all  love  for  bee-keeping. 

There  have  been  many  recommendations  regarding  the  kind  of  garb  a  girl 
should  wear.  I  acknowledge  the  men  with  trousers  have  a  decided  advantage  in 
some  ways,  but  nevertheless  I  am  not  going  to  follow  suit.  I  have  found  that 
with  clipped  queens  there  is  no  climbing  of  trees  or  ladders,  nor  do  any  circum- 
stances ordinarily  arise  where  skirts  are  really  dangerous.  There  is  a  possibility 
of  bees  climbing  up,  and  some  wtnen  have  spoken  of  being  decidedly  annoyed 
that  way.  That  has  troubled  me  very  little  chiefly  because  I  make  sure  they  never 
have  the  opportunity.  I  make  it  a  practice  not  to  walk  or  stand  at  the  front  of  the 
hive,  at  least  without  making  sure,  there  are  no  stray  bees  just  under  me.  Then 
when  operating  I  either  sit  or  kneel  with  skirts  well  spread  out. 

My  preference  is  for  a  dress  of  white  with  skirt  long  enough  to  meet  high 
topped  shoes.  White  is  the  coolest  material  possible  and  also  it  does  not  attract 
the  bees  as  does  a  thick  dark  goods.  It  seems  strange  that  while  they  sense 
one's  vulnerable  spots  around  hc.rds  and  ankles,  they  seldom  attempt  to  stmg 
the  body  itself.  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  i)erfectly  safe  to  wear  a  waist  of  the 
thinnest',  sheerest  material  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  necessary  for  comfort 
to  use  gloves.  My  gloves  are  of  the  10  cent  cotton  variety,  with  long  muslin 
upi)ers.  At  first  these  were  dipped  in  linseed  oil  to  make  them  absolutely  bee- 
proof  but  I  do  not  mind  now.  I  have  become  sufficiently  inoculated,  that  a 
sting 'means  not  more  than  half  an  hour  of  discomfort— at  first  my  arms  would 
swell  and  throb  so  that  sleep  would  be  impossible  for  two  nights.  I  use  a  wire 
veil.  I  have  never  known  a  bee  to  get  inside,  the  wind  does  not  disturb  it,  and  it 
does  not  tear  on  rose  thorns  or  trees 

I  do  not  advise  the  large  sized  hives,  now  so  popular  among  professional  bee- 
keepers. The  time  of  year  when  the  necessity  for  moving  the  hives  is  most  liable 
to  occur  is  at  swarming  season,  when  the  weight  is  probably  the  greatest  and 
the  ordinary  person  is  so  fearful  of  stings  that  assistance  is  always  difficult  to 
secure.  The  eight-frame  hive  weighs  fifty  pounds  and  over  when  full,  and  is 
quite  heavy  enough  to  handle. 

A  word  of  warning  should  be  given  lest  an  over-zealous  parent  or  grown-up 
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should  force  the  subject  of  bee-keeping  on  an  unwilling  child.  We  are  not  all 
built  alike,  and  take  our  pleasures  differently.  Not  long  ago  an  anxious  father 
came  to  me  for  bees  for  his  boy.  The  father  was  a  busy  city  man,  but  delighted 
in  out  door  occupations,  in  the  study  of  birds,  flowers  and  trees,  and  wanted 
his  son  to  be  a  farmer.  The  boy  loved  electricity,  wireless  telegraphy,  was 
determined  to  be  a  mechanic  in  some  form  and  hated  the  idea  of  a  farm.  To 
have  encouraged  bee-keeping  under  such  conditions  would  have  been  a  positive 
crime. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  advantages  of  bees  as  a  hobby  but  there  are  other  things 
that  will  come  from  an  intimate  association  with  them  besides  a  mere  study  of 
animal  life  or  a  possible  financial  gain:  gentleness  of  touch,  a  quiet  manner, 
self  control,  a  keen  sense  of  observation,  a  deeper,  broader  knowledge  that  will 
give  a  more  sympathetic  understai-ding  of  all  the  wonders  of  our  universe. 

The  next  subject  was  ''Marketing  Honey,"  and  was  discussed  by 
F.  J.  Strittmatter. 

Marketing  Honey. 

I  believe  if  bee-keepers  generally  would  take  better  care  of  the  home  market  it 
would  be  the  biggest  help  possible  in  the  sale  of  honey.  Of  course  this  may 
not  be  practical  in  many  cases  for  special  reasons  but  in  the  East  at  least  nearly 
all  the  honey  produced  could  be  sold  comparatively  near  home. 

In  many  cases  a  bee-keeper  car.  to  good  advantage  sell  the  crops  of  several 
others  along  with  his  own  in  the  winter  season  when  he  may  not  be  so  very 
busy  otherwise.     The  above  is  not  a  new  suggestion  but  I  believe  will  bear  being 

repeated  occasionally. 

No  matter  what  method  you  use  the  first  thing  in  importance  is  quality. 
Never  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  best.  We  all  have  some  small  lots 
of  honey  most  seasons  which  are  not  up  to  the  standard  and  such  lots  should  be 
sold  to  ihe  baking  trade  or  if  the  quantity  is  not  too  large  made  into  vinegar,  the 
quality  of  which  many  prefer  to  cider  vinegar.  In  fact  we  prefer  it  very  much 
in  our  own  family.  The  difference  is  in  flavor  and  a  matter  of  taste  as  either 
honey  vinegar  orVider  vinegar  if  properly  made  seem  to  have  the  same  keeping 
quality  so  far  as  we  have  noticed. 

The  best  way  to  sell  a  small  amount  of  honey  in  most  cases  at  least  is  to  make 
a  personal  canvass  of  near  by  towns  and  sell  to  private  families  direct.  I 
would  go  ahead  and  take  orders  in  buckets  or  whatever  packages  you  can  sell  and 
then  set  a  time  for  delivery  making  such  delivery  soon  after  the  next  general 
pay  day.  We  sold  in  this  way  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  honey  per  year  for  a 
while,  the  writer  doing  about  all  the  selling  personally  and  hiring  a  driver  to 
help  deliver  as  we  then  delivered  all  by  team. 

In  my  experience  I  found  that  T  could  sell  more  honey  in  any  near  by  town 
by  canvassing  from  house  to  house  twice  a  year  than  all  the  stores  in  town  could 
sell  by  having  it  in  stock  all  the  year.  But  this  canvassing  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  consumers  led  to  a  growing  demand  for  our  honey  from  stores 
also  where  we  had  put  in  and  as  this  wholesale  trade  grew  we  gradually  drifted 
to  the  almost  exclusive  wholesale  method  of  selling  and  we  now  sell  about  ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  honey  to  the  groce'ry  trade  selling  and  shipping  direct  to  retail 
stores.  Our  sales  this  season  to  date  run  about  twenty  tons  wholesale  and  about 
or  a  little  over  one  ton  retail  mostly  by  parcel  post. 

I  will  say  that  we  were  able  to  make  about  as  much  money  retailing  six  to 
eight  tons  however  as  we  now  make  wholesaling  twenty  tons  but  the  retail  can- 
vassing got  monotonous  to  me.  It  was  too  much  of  the  same  thing  day  after 
day  while  the  wholesale  suits  me  personally  better. 

If  you  retail  your  honey  it  is  not  so  very  particular  what  kind  of  packages 
you  use  so  long  as  they  are  neat  but  if  you  select  packages  that  will  be  useful 
for  other  purposes  and  especially  if  your  name  is  on  the  package  it  will  prove 
an  advertisement  for  you. 

If  you  use  plain  tin  buckets  you  will  want  to  label  them  and  we  do  not  know 
of  any  ready  made  paste  that  will  hold  on  tin.  We  tried  everything  we  could 
get  hold  of  *^including  flour  paste  made  cold  and  by  boiling  and  would  actually 
find  some  of  the  labels  lying  on  the  floor  a  day  or  two  after  they  were  put  on 
the  buckets  till  we  tried  dextrine  mixed  up  with  vinegar  and  a  small  bit  of 
honey  added.     This  will  not  spoil  if  properly  made  and  will  hold.     If  you  use 
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too  much  honey  the  label  will  have  an  oily  appearance  and  if  not  enough  they  may 
not  stick. 

In  selling  honey  as  well  as  in  many  other  lines  of  business  satisfied  customers 
are  your  best  advertisement  and  we  always  make  it  a  rule  to  guarantee  satis- 
faction and  while  there  may  be  an  odd  customer  who  will  take  an  advantage  of 
you  in  this  the  loss  is  not  large  on  this  score  and  it  pays. 

If  you  sell  to  the  grocery  trade  it  is  doubly  important  to  have  nice  packages 
and  neat  labels  as  the  looks  of  the  goods  are  about  half  the  sale  especially  with 
new  customers.  We  find  that  in  most  cases  glass  packages  sell  much  the  best  in 
stores  and  in  many  stores  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  sell  anything  to  retail 
over  twenty-five  cents  and  some  sell  most  ten  cent  size. 

Preparing  for  marl'et. — If  you  sell  honey  wholesale  it  is  important  that  it  will 
not  granulate  soon.  The  way  we  prepare  is  first  heat  the  honey  in  the  sixty 
])ound  cans  till  it  is  all  melted  then  strain  into  a  tank  made  the  same  as  a  honey 
extractor  tank,  ours  holds  about  600  pounds,  and  then  draw  off  into  jars  and 
when  thcFe  are  filled  they  are  placed  in  hot  water  and  heated  to  about  loO  degrees 
for  an  hour  then  taken  out  and  labeled  and  sent  on  to  market.  In  this  way  the 
honey  seldom  granulates  in  much  less  than  a  year. 

When  we  fill  buckets  we  make  the  hoitey  a  little  hotter  in  the  sixty  pound  cans 
and  keep  it  hot  a  little  longer  then  strain  into  the  large  tank  as  before  and  fill 
into  the  buckets  hot  and  seal.  If  you  use  plain  buckets  you  could  set  them  in 
water  also  but  as  we  now  use  lithographed  buckets  we  do  not  want  to  set  these 
in  hot  water  as  the  water  destroys  the  gloss  of  the  buckets  somewhat.  If  you 
fill  honey  into  jars  or  buckets  cold  it  will  granulate  very  soon  and  likely  stick  on 
the  grocers  shelves  and  in  this  case  it  will  be  hard  to  sell  him  again. 

We  consider  steam  the  best  and  most  convenient  heat  to  use  in  the  honey  melt- 
ing business.  Just  have  a  radiator  made  uj)  of  steam  pipes  in  the  bottom  of  your 
melting  tank  and  fill  the  water  then  turn  on  the  steam  till  the  proper  temi)era- 
ture  is  reached.  We  do  not  turn  any  live  steam  into  the  water  but  merely  heat 
by  the  hot  pipes. 

With  our  equipment  one  man  can  handle  about  500  pounds  per  day  from  the 
granulated  honey  in  60  pound  cans  to  jars  of  average  sizes  ready  to  label. 

In  some  of  the  above  statements  I  might  mention  that  they  are  based  on 
handling  honey  from  other  apiaries  as  our  own  crop  has  not  been  enough  for  our 
sales  even  when  retailing. 

One  thing  also  which  I  think  is  of  considerable  importance  is  to  have  your 
honey  for  the  entire  season  to  run  nearly  even  in  color  and  flavor  and  if  you 
buy  honey  it  will  in  most  cases  be  necessary  to  mix  or  blend  the  different  lots. 
This  can  be  done  so  easily  that  there  is  not  much  excuse  for  running  the  different 
grades  at  different  times,  etc.  Of  course  if  you  have  some  buckwheat  honey  this 
should  in  most  cases  at  least  be  run  as  a  separate  grade.  We  use  a  simple  reel  in 
our  filling  tanks  to  mix  the  honey.  Just  heat  so  many  cans  of  each  lot  and  empty 
all  together  into  the  tank  then  stir  thoroughly  and  leave  stand  an  hour  to  let  the 
air  or  foam  rise  to  the  top  and  fill  into  jars  or  buckets  for  market. 

I  might  add  that  buckwheat  honey  will  not  stand  as  much  heat  as  clover  and 
.   we  use  about  ten  degrees  less  heat  for  this  than  we  do  for  the  light. 

F.  J.  Strittmatter. 


Some  one  wanted  to  know  how  to  make  honey  vinegar.  Mr  Buse- 
man  answered  bv  saying:  Take  one  quart  of  honey  to  one  gallon  ot 
water.  That  will  make  a  vinegar  that  is  strong.  If  not  desired  so 
strong,  take  less  honey. 

Prof  Geo.  F.  Demuth,  Apiciiltural  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology', Washington.  D.  C,  was  then  introdueed  and  spoke  on,  The 
Importance  of  Preparation  in  Bee-Keeping. 
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The  Importance  of  Preparation  in  Bee-Keeping. 

By  Geo.  S.  Demuth,  Agricultural  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

The  business  of  hoiiey-prodnction  seemingly  eonsists  of  carii.K  for  inimmeiable 
details,  eaeh  of  wbieh  to  be  effective  must  receive  attentiou  at  wa^^'^  t'l^/>i^''* 
time.  Tbe  beginner  is  ahvays  overwhelmed  by  this  great  mass  of  details  and 
even  some  who  are  more  advanced  in  the  work  may  occasionally  lose  their  way 
temiiorarilv  in  the  struggle  with  the  many  little  things  that  make  up  bee-keei.ing. 

I  is  wen.  when  struggling  through  such  a  maze  of  ^letf'^t'ij-^^  "•;,:''— ; 
allv  to  eet  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  iiurpose  of,  each  of  the  details  ot  mir 
s  L.'s^work,  in  order  that  we  may  weigh  them  and  thus  find  *"<>-•  -ft'vevaue 
as  bearing  u,  on  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  our  manipulations.  When  we  can 
see  eac".  of  these  details  in  its  relation  to  all  the  others  and  can  trace  out  ust 
Xt  part  eacl  one  plavs  toward  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  bee-keeper  wo  shall 
probabTv  revise  our  conception  of  the  relative  in.,,orta«ce  of  the  many  things  we 

"*T;;fi-  o}*t  r^-When  examined  with  this  in  view,  we  find  that  each 
and  everv  one  of  the  multitude  of  things  which  we  attempt  to  do  durmg  the 
year's  work  among  the  bees  falls  under  one  or  the  other  of  wo  great  groups 
of  actiWties.  First  we  have  one  group  of  manipulations  scattered  throughout 
?l,e  greater  portion  of  the  year,  each  of  which  bears  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
ungle  purpose-to  have,  .at  the  beginning  of  the  main  honeyflcw,  all  colonies 
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stronf  in  energetic  workers  of  a  good  strain.  .,      i     i. 

S  r^,i  .'  colonies  at   iust  the  right  time,  however,  do  not  alone   insure  the  best 
res^iltr'n   hone     that  the  location   and   season   may   afford    since  strong  colonies 
mnv  divide    hem.elves  by  swarming  into  two  or  more  medium  or  weak  colon  es. 
Hius  defeati   g  to   a   great   extent   the   pur,.ose   toward   whid.   the  bee-kee,>er   has 
directed  his  efforts  during  almost  a  year  of  preparation.     Kven  if  a  division  of 
he    working    force    is    prevented    during    this    critical    period- he    honoyflow- 
o  her   co,diti.ms   such    as    lack    of    suitable   storage    space    for    incoming    nectar 
crowded  brood-.han,ber  or  insufficient  ventilation,  may  cause  the  workers  to  loaf 
Tr  m'  tie  height  of  the  honev-flow  and  in  this  way  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
eek;eper      The  second  great '^roup   of  manipulations   of  the  apiary,   therefore, 
deludes  a  1  those  having  for  their  purpose  the  providing  of  conditions     ending 
r    old  the   leathering  alid  storing  instinct   of  the  bees  dominated   and   the   pre- 
vention of  a  division  of  the  working  force  of  the  colonies  during  the  main  hoiiey- 

"' With  a  given  equipment  in  a  given  locality  during  a  given  Keason,  the  resulting 
honev-croi.  s  determined  by  the  degree  of  thoroughness  and  proiuptness  with 
wh  ch  t  ese  Two  things  are  done.  Any  manipulation  which  does  not  bear  directly 
o  eno  elv  upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  purposes  s  some  li.ng  aside  f  om 
honey-Vrodnction  while  those  mani,nilations  affecting  to  the  greatest  degree  these 
twn  iinrnoses  are  obviously  of  greatest  importance. 

Rrieflv  stated    then    honev-production   consists  of  doing  two  things,  first,  pro- 
vid^ng  wo  lers  'of  go.;d  stna^^n   for  the  harvest  and,  second,  using  these  workers 
o  advantage  during  the  harvest.     Tbe  dividing  line  be  ween  these  two  phases  is 
most  clearlv  defined  in  localities  having  a  single  short  honey-flow  from  which  all 
or  nracticaily  all  the  surplus  honey  is  secured.  ,      ^     x,      «  „» 

nepreZatio,,  perio'l.-U  is  my  purpose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  first 
of  these  two  grand  divisions  of  the  work  of  honey-prodiiction-providing  con- 
ditions wlch  Result  in  strong  coknies  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow.  In 
doir  so  I  am  not  unmindful  of  tbe  more  tempting  array  of  material  in  the 
other  grmin  which  has  to  do  with  the  greatest  activity  of  the  season,  around 
S  frcentrred  the  greater  pArtion  of  our  enthusiasm  in  bee-keeping.  Neither 
Olid  I  have  you  infer  that  these  more  interesting  things  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance in  honey-production.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  superstructure  and  to 
most^^of  us  are  the  very  essence  of  bee-keeping.  But  the  first  group  is  the  founda- 
tion without  which  the  superstructure  can  not  exist. 

The  tendency  to  neglect  details  of  the  lowly  foundation  while  en.ioying  the 
structure  above  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  careful  consideration  of  those  factors 
which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  honey-crop.  ^  .     ^,  .•   ■.■      „f 

"^  7,„,,^,,._You  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  interest  in  tV  activities  of 
the  honey  bees,  especially  during  this  one  happy  and  busy  month— the  lioney- 
flow--  is  the  cbief  stimulus  that  impels  us  to  do  our  part  of  the  work  and  that 
the  promptness  and  thoroughness  with  which  we  do  it  is  largely  determined  by  the 
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intensity  of  this  interest.     The  bee-keeper,  during  a  .good   honey-flow   when  the 
bees  are  crowding  him  mercilessly,  works  from  early  morning  unti    tar  into  the 
night  and  knows  no  fatigue  until  he  relaxes  tor  his  night's  rest.     Kven  then  the 
night  instead  of  appealing  to  him  as  a  time  for  rest,  seems  only  to  be  anotlier 
obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  doing  of  the  many  things  in  which  he 
is   so    tremendously    interested.      At   such    times,   the   bee-keeper    needs    no   other 
stimulation  to  better  effort  for  liis  intoxication  is  then  complete.     It  is  iortunate 
for  the  imlustry  that  bee-keeping  furnishes,  at  least  at  long  intervals,  such  a  tre- 
mendous stimulus,  but  as  in  the  case  with  other  powerful  stimulants  the  relapse 
between  times  is  the  dangerous  corollary.     At  the  close  of  the  honey-flow,  bees 
and  bee-keepers  slow  down  at  the  same  time  and  the  intensity  of  interest  at  other 
seasons  seems  to  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance   (in  time  units)   trom 
the  honev-flow  or  peak  of  the  seafon.     This  slum))  of  interest  in  the  bees  that 
comes  with  the  cessation  of  the  honey -flow  and  the  radical  transfer  of  activities 
from  the  apiary  to  tlie  honey-house  and  to  the  market,  often  works  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  bee-keeptr.     It  sometimes  even  results  in  many  colonies  being 
permitted   to   approach   the   verge   of   starvation    after   the    honey-crop   has   been 
removed  from  the  hives.     In  such  colonies  brood-rearing  is  susiiended  during  the 
time  when  eggs  should  be  laid  to  produce  bees  that  make  uii  the  winter  <Mihmy. 
In  addition  to  the  seasonal  fli.ctuatiim  of  the  intensity  of  "'terest,  there  is  the 
sagging  of  interest  during  poor  seasons.     After  a  series  of  poor  and  indiffeicnt 
sea'onss  the  bee-keeper's  interest  may  sag  so  low  that  when  a  r"fT^"ZZ 
he  is  not  prepared  to  take  advai.t.go  of  the  opportunity.    This  >«    >'^  '^"fw-  e 

saying  among  bee-keepers  that  the  best  seasons  usually  "catch'     them  with  tlie 
poorest  preparation  in  number  and  strength  of  colonies. 

Bec-keepin.e  is  a  i.eculiar  indi;stry  in  that  the  real  business  of  the  apiary, 
actual  hoi  cy  production,  is  confiied  to  but  a  few  weeks  of  the  entire  year  ^vl,l  e 
he  preparation  for  this' supreme  effort  is  scattered  throughout  the  remaining  ten 
or  e  even  m.mtlis.  In  much  of  this  ,,reparation,  there  is  eonsiderabe  l''t"ule  as 
to  the  time  for  any  particular  nanipulation  and  the  limit  of  tune  beyoml  which 
the  manipulation  is  no  longer  effective  is  not  always  clearly  defined.  In  a.h.ition 
to  this  there  is  an  annual  shifting  of  these  limits  and  some  seasons  are  so  tavor- 
able  that  the  colonies  need  but  little  if  any  hel|.  from  the  bee-keeper  from  the 
close  of  the  main  iKuiey-flow  of  one  season  to  the  beginning  of  the  next.  In 
other  words,  the  bees  are  so  nearly  able  to  take  care  ot  themselves  ,  uniig  tr.e 
entire  non-producing  portion  of  the  year  that  there  is  danger  that  the  bee-keeper 
will  deiiend  too  much  upon  their  ability  to  do  so.  „  ,      .  .» 

(Ine    s  led  to  wonder  how  many  would  succeed  in  other  lines  of  business  if  con- 
ditions were  similar  to  that  of  bee-keeping.    What  would  become  of    he  merchant 
for  i"^tan  e,  if  his  business  for  the  year  were  crowded  into  a  sing  e  month  ad 
he  had  the  other  eleven  months  in  which  leisurely  to  prepare  for  the  one  month 
of   tosiners       Or   what    w<.uld    happen   to    the   milkproduction    of   the    conn  ry    i 
?he  cows  should  give  .lown  the  year's  supidy  of  milk  within  a  single  imuith  .md 
their  cTre  during  the  remaining  eleven  months  of  the  year  were  for  the  purpose 
of  fitt  ng  then^or  this  one  nnmth's  effort?    The  successful  merchant,  and  dairy- 
men   uder  these   supposed   conditions   certainly   would   at    least   n.:ike   a   cavcf  0  . 
s  ndv  of  and  make  proxisions  to  meet  every  possible  emergency  t^at  might  arse 
during  the  eleven  minths  of  pre,.aration  that  could  in  any  way  affect  the  results 

durine  the  all-important  one  month.  ,  ,     .^     i,      i        •„„   :„ 

Fruit  and  vet'etable  growing  are  more  nearly  comparable  to  bee-keeping  in 
this  respTct  but  in  these  industries,  insect  pests  fungus  diseases  or  weeds 
comneT  strict  a  tention  to  details  during  certain  definite  periods  of  time.  This 
res  1  ts  in  t le  working  out  of  a  system  which  reduces  the  chance  of  omission  of  any 
[iTimrta  It  facTor  in  the  season 's  work.  On  the  other  haml.  bees  have  but  few 
enemies  and  require  but  little  attention  during  the  non-producing  period. 

The  difference  between  the  highly  successful  and  the  less  successful  bee-keeper 
is  nrobablv  m^  so  much  in  the  greater  skill  of  the  one  as  in  the  greater  degree  ot 
ntere^t  sns  ai  led  during  the  ten  or  eleven  months  of  non-productioii  for  if  the 
n  erest  issustained,  skill  will  be  developed.  The  intense  interest  ami  enthusiasm 
ofthe  bee  keener  diring  the  hoi.ey-flow  can  not  retrieve  a  situation  lost  during 
rte  period  of  preparation.  If  bees  to  gather  and  store  the  crop  are  not  presen 
•     „l^Tf  nnn.bVrs  -ind  ready  fe-    business  when  the  honey-flow  comes,  no  hiphly 

rpfifiedmeZds  or  complex   apparatus  can   take  their  place.     One  of   the  great 
refined  methods  or  oonipe       1 1  ^^.^^_^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^.^   ^^^   bee-keeper's 

I'nT^r^st  and  thus  Indu'ce  him  to  systen^atize  and  simplify  his  manipulations  during 
the  eleven  months  of  preparation. 
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Three  Periods  in  the  Preparation. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  few  essential  things  to  be  done  during 
the  ten  oV  eleven  months  of  preparation  for  the  honey-flow  and  to  suggest  the 
advisability  of  working  out  some  system  by  which  none  of  them  shall  be  omitted. 
In  harmony  with  the  type  of  location  represented  by  the  greater  portion  of  your 
state,  I  shall  assume  conditions  as  usually  found  in  the  white-clover  region,  with 
but  one  ma^or  honev-flow.  An  analysis  of  the  requirements  of  a  colony  of  bees 
from  the  close  of  the  honey-flow  of  one  year  until  the  beginning  of  the  honey- 
flow  of  the  next,  on  the  basis  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  bee-keeper,  reveals 
three  well  defined  periods. 

I.  Production  of  Bees  for  the  Winter  Colony. 
There  is  a  date  some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  which  marks  the 
dividing  line  in  brood-rearing  between  that  brood,  the  resulting  bees  of  which 
die  before  or  early  in  winter,  and  that  which  results  in  bees  that  make  up  the 
winter  colony.  This  date  of  course  varies  in  various  localities  and  with  dilferent 
seasons  in  the  same  locality  and  is  greatly  influenced  by  conditions  governing  the 
amount  of  energy  that  the  bees  expend  before  winter  begins.  In  order  to  have  a 
colony  for  winter,  therefore,  there  must  be  some  brood-rearing  after  this  date. 
Thousands  of  colonies  are  lost  annually  because  brood-rearing  was  not  sufficient 
to  replace  the  wastage  of  boe-life  during  late  summer  and  early  fall.  Since  we 
can  not  lose  in  winter  colonies  which  we  did  not  have  the  previous  fall,  it  is 
an  error  to  charge  such  losses  to  wintering.  The  workers  that  make  up  the 
colony  at  the  beginning  of  the  broodless  period  must  be  young  and  vigorous  either 
in  the  sense  of  their  age  in  days  or  in  the  amount  of  energy  they  have  already 
expended,  or  in  both. 

The  central  idea,  therefore,  of  this  first  course  in  the  construction  of  the  founda- 
tion for  next  season's  honey-crop  is  the  production  of  bees  whose  lives  are  to 
span  the  winter  broodless  period. 

II.  Conservation  of  Energy. 

During  the  broodless  i)eriod,  the  length  of  the  life  of  the  worker  bees  must 
be  greatly  prolonged  if  the  colony  survives.  Instead  of  the  accepted  six  weeks 
normal  span  of  life  under  active  conditions,  the  energy  of  the  bees  must  be  so 
conserved  that  they  will  live  six  months  or  more.  The  existence  of  the  colony 
during  the  winter  in  the  North,  therefore,  is  dependent  upon  conditions  enabling 
.  the  bees  to  live  slowlv  enough  to  last  until  more  favorable  weather  conditions 
permit  their  replacement  with  young.  The  so-called  spring  loss  or  spring  dwindling 
is  usually  properly  speaking,  a  winter  loss  and  the  weakened  condition  in  the 
spring  of  colonies  that  were  normal  in  strength  the  i>revious  fall  must  be  charged 
to  winter  loss.  The  central  idea  in  that  which  we  call  vnntering  is  the  conser- 
vation of  the  energy  of  the  bees. 

III.  Increase  in  Population. 

Some  time  in  the  spring,  while  still  anxious  that  bee-energy  shall  not  be  wasted, 
the  bee-keei)er  desires  that  it  shall  be  si)ent  judiciously  in  brood-rearing.  Here, 
as  during  the  previous  period,  the  instincts  of  the  bees  are  in  harmony  with  the 
desire  of  the  bee-keeper.  From  this  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow, 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  bee-keeper  is  for  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  each  colony  so  that  it  shall  reach  the  possible  maximum  about  the  time 
the  honey-flow  begins,  or,  if  there  is  sufficient  time  previous  to  the  honey-flow 
as  in  localities  where  buckwheat  furnishes  the  main  crop,  he  may  even  increase 
the  number  of  colonies,  thus  producing  more  workers  for  the  harvest.  This  being 
the  final  lap  in  the  preparation  for  the  honey-flow,  failures  here  are  more  notice- 
able, but  not  less  destructive  to  profits,  than  are  the  failures  during  the  other  two 
jieriods  and  especially  than  are  failures  during  the  first  period. 

Three  Fundamental  Requirements. 
During  each  of  these  periods  numerous  environmental  factors,  such  as  weather 
conditons  or  presence  or  absence  of  minor  honey-flows,  exert  influences  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  bee-keeper.  In  their  battle  against 
the  many  unfavorable  conditions,  there  are  but  three  fundamental  requirements 
on  the  part  of  the  bees— food,  protection*  and  room  for  expansion  during  periods 

*'^he  term  protection  is  here  used  in  a  broad  sense,  including  protection  from  rain  or 
snow  wind,  extremes  of  temperature,  robbers  and  from  other  enemies.  It  may  be  represented 
by  the  hive  only  or  by  the  hive  and  winter  packing  case  and  wind-break  or  bee-cellar. 
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of  greater  activity.  In  other  words,  if  a  normal  colony  of  bees  is  never  permitted 
to  run  short  of  stores,  if  it  is  at  all  times  well  protected  especially  against 
extremes  of  temperature  and  if  brood  rearing  is  not  at  any  time  checked  (when 
brood  is  desirable)  by  a  lack  of  room,  such  a  colony,  barring  accidents,  will  be 
prepared  for  the  honey-flow  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  work  of  the 
bee-keeper,  aside  from  providing  or  improving  his  equipment  in  bees,  queens, 
combs  and  apparatus,  consists  orly  in  supplying  any  deficiency  that  may  occur 
in  food,  protection  and  room.  These  are  but  pFimitive  facts  in  bee-keeping  but 
they  are  basic  and  are  exactly  the  factors  to  the  neglect  of  which  may  be  traced 
most  of  the  failure  to  have  colonies  strong  at  the  beginning  of  instead  of  at  the 
close  of  the  honey-flow.  All  the  details  of  work,  not  concerned  with  equipment, 
during  this  entire  period  are  concerned  only  with  stores,  protection  or  room  for 
expansion  of  colony  activity. 

During  the  three  periods  into  which  the  entire  period  of  preparation  is  naturally 
divided,  the  emphasis  on  these  fundamental  requirements  changes.  Food,  of 
course,  is  prominent  as  a  requirement  during  each  of  the  periods  with  additional 
emphasis  on  quality  during  the  winter;  protection  has  its  greatest  emphasis 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  and  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  brood- 
nest  is  primarily  a  spring  requiren:ent. 

Food. 

FaU  food,— The  most  important  of  these  requirements  is  food.  A  colony  well 
supplied  with  stores  at  all  times  will  stand  a  tremendous  amount  of  abuse  m  the 
other  two  requirements.  If  an  abundance  of  stores  is  present  during  late  summer 
and  early  fall,  brood-rearing  does  not  cease,  even  during  a  dearth  ot  nectar, 
but  if  stores  are  meager  in  quantity  at  this  time,  brood-rearing  may  be  entirely 
suspended.  It  should  be  noted  that,  when  there  is  no  fall  honey-flow,  the  winter 
colony  must  be  reared  in  opposition  to  the  instinct  of  the  bees,  which  at  this 
season  is  to  rear  but  little  brood  during  a  dearth  of  nectar.  If  ample  stores  are 
not  in  the  hives  in  August,  they  should  be  supplied  without  delay  it  the  bee- 
keeper expects  to  have  a  colony  in  condition  for  winter. 

Winter  food.— During  the  winter  not  only  quantity  but  quality  of  stores  is 
important,  especially  if  the  bees  do  not  have  frequent  flights.  The  practice  of 
bee-keepers  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  supply  in  the  fall  not  only  enough  stores 
for  winter  but  also  enough  to  carry  the  bees  through  the  heavy  brood-rearing 
period  the  next  spring.  Any  deficiency  in  winter  stores  should  be  supplied  not 
later  than  some  time  during  October  in  this  locality. 

Sprivn   food.— During  the   third  period,  the  stores  are  being  so   rapidly   con- 
verted into  bees  that  there  is  danger  that  many  colonies  will  run  short  and  curtail 
brood-rearing  iust  at  the  time  when  the  bee-keeper  can  least  afford  it.     I  have 
seen  many  failures  here  and  could  cite  tremendous  losses  even  among  experienced 
bee-keepers,  resulting  from  a  shortage  of  stores  during  the  month  of  May.     Un- 
favorable weather  conditions  often  prevail  during  this  period  and  the  bee-keeper, 
thinking  each  day  that  the  next  will  bring  better  weather  and  permit  the  bees 
to  replenish  their  depleted  stores  from  the  fields,  is  easily  led  to  wait  .just  a  few 
days  too  long.     To  purchase  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  tide  p^'^r  the  period 
iust  before  the  honev-flow,  when  conditions  may  change  even  before  he  has  had 
time  to  feed  it,  test's  the  metal  of  the  bee-keeper.     Too  often  he  goes  through 
such  a  period  with  a  feeling  of  security  and  does  not  appreciate  the  situation 
until  after  the  mischief  has  been  done.     To  cite  one  illustration  of  what  I  mean 
here   I  saw  at  one  time  during  the  latter  part  of  May  a  series  of  six  apiaries  in 
which  about  ten' per  cent,  of  the  colonies  were  actually  starving  and  the  entire 
lot  of  about  600  colonies  was  practically  ruined  for  the  season  because  the  bee- 
keeper thought  they  could  pull  through   without   help      Here  a   600-colony  man 
waited  iust  a  few  days  too  long  before  he  began  to  feed.     The  honey-flow  that 
followed    was   a    100-pound-per-colony    flow,    but   his   600    colonies   furnished   an 
average  of  only   about  ten  pounds   per   colony.     This  is  but  one   of  many  such 
instances  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  in  addition  to  some  exceedingly 
unpleasant  recollections  of  similar  personal  experience  which  has  helped  to  drive 
home  this  important  lesson. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  a  supply  of  food  in  the  hive  merely  sufficient  to  keep 
the  colony  alive  during  a  period  when  nectar  can  not  be  obtained  from  the  fields 
since  lonk  before  there  is  actual  starvation,  brood-rearing  is  greatly  reduced  or 
even  suspended  and  some  of  the  immature  young  are  carried  out  of  the  hive. 
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Protection. 

Fan  protection.— The  protcetion  afforded  by  the  ordinary  single- walled  hive  is 
usnally  sufficient  during  snnimor  and  early  fall,  since  during  that  time  the  pro- 
tection needed  is  largely  protection  against  rain  and  cool  nights  or  robbers  and 
other  enemies.  In  some  locations  shade  is  desirable  during  the  hot  days  ot 
summer  to  protect  the  colonies  from  extreme  heat.  • 

Winter  protection.— It  has  been  shown*  that  when  the  temperature  of  a  colony 
of  undisturbed  broodless  bees  is  above  fifty-seven  degrees  F.,  and  below  about 
sixty-nine  degrees  F.,  the  bees  are  quiet  and  their  temperature  drifts  xvith  the 
external  temperature.  A  temperature  of  fifty-seven  .«iegrees  F.,  and  above  is 
maintained  within  the  cluster  of  bees  througliout  the  winter.  This  temperature  is 
maintained  during  cold  weather  by  an  insulating  crust  of  bees  on  the  out ct 
surface  of  the  cluster  and  heat-generation  by  muscular  activity  within  the  cluster. 
As  the  temiierature  of  the  air  surrounding  the  cluster  goes  downward  below 
fifty-seven  degrees  F.,  the  aotivitv  of  the  bees  within  the  cluster  must  be  increased 
in  order  to  maintain  the  required  temi)erature  of  fifty-seven  degrees  f .,  and 
above  within  the  cluster.  This  greater  activity  makes  it  necessary  that  the  bees 
doin"  the  work  consume  more  stores  to  supply  the  source  of  the  greater  energy 
exiiended.  INfore  rapid  consun,i>tioii  of  stores  results  in  a  more  raiiid  act-umulation 
of  feces,  which  the  bees  attempt  to  retain  until  a  flight  permits  voiding  tlieiu 
outside  the  hive.  The  presence  of  feces  in  large  quantities  acts  as  an  irritant 
causing  acti\ity  in  addition  to  that  required  to  maintain  the  necessary  clustoT 
temperature,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  energy  expended  and  stores  consume<l. 
This  results  in  a  constantly  in<  reusing  accumulation  of  feces  until  the  bees  are 
relieved  by  a  flight  in  the  opei:  air.  Poorer  grades  of  honey  and  especially 
honev-dew  honey,  when  use<l  in  winter,  result  in  a  more  rapi.l  accumulation  of  feces 
for  the  amount  of  energy  ex)>eiuled  than  do  better  grades  of  honey  or  sugar 
syrup.  During  the  winter,  thirefore,  except  when  the  external  temperature  is 
between  fifty-seven  degrees  F.,  to  sixty-nine  degrees  F.,  bee  energy  is  being  ex- 
pended in  response  to  one  or  both  of  two  irritants— cold  and  accumulated  feces. 
Since  to  survive  the  winter  the  bees  must  live  more  slowly  than  they  do  during 
the  summer,  the  problem  of  the  bee-keeper  during  this  period  is  the  conservation 
of  the  energy  of  the  bees,  and  he  must  seek  the  solution  in  two  directions — 
that  of  better  food  if  jiossible  but  chiefly  that  of  protection  against  low  tempera- 
tures, that  is  lower  than  fifty-seven  degrees  F. 

This  added  protection  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  winter  packing-cases 
or  double-walled  hives  and  a  windbreak  (out<loor  wintering)  or  a  winter  re- 
pository (cellar  wintering).  In  the  light  of  tlie  temperature  requirement  of  the 
bees,  tiie  winter  protection  usually  given  is  woefully  inadequate. 

S prill <l  protection.— When  brood-rearing  begins,  the  temiierature  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  brood-nest  occui>ied  with  brood  is  kept  at  a  much  higher  temperature 
and  later  when  tlieie  is  brood  in  most  of  the  combs  the  temperature  of  the  entire 
brood-chamber  is  nsnally  about  ninety  degrees  F.  Under  these  conditions  thin- 
walled  hives  permit  a  rapid  loss  of  heat  when  the  outer  temperature  is  low.  For 
this  reason  the  winter  protection  is  usually  left  on  the  hives  until  late  m  the 
spring.  Protection  of  the  entrances  against  robbers  is  also  important  during  this 
period. 

Room  for  Exp.\nsion  op  Colony  Activity. 

Foil  ronm..-The  storage  of  food  as  well  as  brood-rearing  conies  in  waves  and 
nsiiillv  at  about  the  same  time.  If  the  hive  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  the 
Zx^inum  of  both  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  bee-keeper  pro- 
Tde  actional  room  during  a  minor  honey-flow,  either  during  the  (=•!  or  spring 
During  late  summer  and  early  fall,  if  the  hive  is  too  small  for  both  fall  and 
vnter  stores  and  brood-rearing,  feeding  for  winter  is  necessary  ,f  brood  pre- 
dominates and  brood-rearing  is  abnormally  reduced  if  honey  predominates. 

Winter  room.— When  brood  roaring  space  and  storage  space  do  not  interfere, 
there  is  probably  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  an  excess  of  room  during  tie 
winter  broodless"  period  it  may  be  advantageous  even  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
brood  chamber  to  fit  the  colony. 

Spring  room.— During  the  heavy  brood-rearing  period  of  spring,  the  strongest 

•Phillips,  E.  F..  and  Demuth,  Geo.  S.,  I9M.  The  temperature  of  the  honey  bee  cluster  in 
winter.     Pp-   i6,  figs.  2. 
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colonies  may  need  more  room  than  that  afforded  by  a  single  hive-body,  and  it  is 
^t  Z  tim7that  additional  room  is  of  great  i.-PO^a-e,  because  of  the  tearing  it 
has  upon  the  production  of  bees  and  swarming.  The  problem  is  "dually  solvea 
either  by  adding  an  extra  hive-body  with  empty  combs  or  by  expanding  the  brood 
chamber  of  the  stronger  colonies  into  unoccupied  space  of  colonies  less  strong 
bv  what  "s  known  as  equalizing  the  brood.  This  is  done  by  exchanging  combs 
of  sealed  brood  from   the  stronger   for  empty  combs   from  the  weaker  colonies. 

Providing  the  Three  Requirements  in  Advance. 
It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  bee-keeping  jn^u^tjy  *« 
some  stimulation  to  a  better  system  of  supplying  any  ^«fi"«»7,;"  J„^«!^, /i-^f, 
fundamental  requirements  early  enough  to  prevent  loss.  There  ^'^  tvyo  extremes 
of  method  in  supplying  these  deficiencies.  One  is  to  watch  the  f  lo°f«  f'^y  '" 
order  promptly  to  detect  their  needs  and  then  to  supply  each  colony  as  the  need 
develops     The  other  is  to  supply  the  three  requirements  if  not  already  present  tor 

'%'he't:t;Vtre°m;thod  usually  used  by  the  beginner.  .It  involves  a  tre- 
mendtus  amount  of  labor  and  constant  attendance  in  t^e  ap'ary  and  is  larg  ly 
responsible  for  our  conception  of  the  complexity  of  bee-keepmg.  ^"e  latter 
method  ereatly  simplifies  the  work,  substitutes  system  for  too  frequent  a  lack  of 
rvstem  and  makes  possible  the  operation  of  out-apiaries  It  may  however,  some- 
tfmes  involve  the  giving  of  something  that  could  have  been  omitted  without  loss 
A  fall  honey  flow  ^ay  take  care  of  the  food  requirements  of  the  colonies  at  that 
rime  and  a  large  hive  may  furnish  enough  room  for  both  incoming  nectar  and 
br^odrearfng  A  mild  winter  may  make  it  seem  to  have  been  unnecessary  o 
pick  the  hives  so  well  or  to  have  furnished  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  finally 
Fhe  maple  dandelion  and  fruit  bloom  may  supply  an  abundance  of  food  fo 
brood  rear  ne  during  the  spring.  But  we  can  not  be  sure  of  any  of  these 
things  and  can  not  afford  to  takl  any  chances  of  the  requirements  being  supplied 

'"when"food  is  given  in  advance,  it  is  stored,  not  wasted,  and  remains  in  storage 
nnril  needed  N^e  can  also  give  protection  for  winter  and  room  for  expansion 
the  next  sprng  iust  a  little  ahead  of  the  time  they  are  needed  to  be  sure  they 
!  ni  be  there  when  needed.  It  is  even  possible  as  an  emergency  expedient  m 
ocalitL  having  a  single  major  honey-flow,  to  prepare  every  colony  at  the  close 
of  any  given  honey  flow  for  the  entire  period  of  preparation  for  the  honey-flow 
?he  next  year  or  a  period  of  ten  or  eleven  months.  Most  of  us  would  be  sur- 
prhed  on'^o^;  return  ten  months  later  to  find  how  well  the  bees  have  been  able 
t'^  take  care  of  themselves  without  us,  if  they  have  an  abundance  of  stores  for 
eve  y  possMe  need,  an  abundance  of  protection  against  the  most  severe  wint_er 
theLalUy  may  afford,  and  an  abundance  of   room  for  expansion  before  the 

'"Tlfet  is  tgr:w*n;";!emie„cv  among  bee-keepers  to  use  a  shallow  extracting- 
super  or  hive-body  filled  with  honey,  above  the  regular  brood-chamber  through- 
out the  year  except  l>ossibly  during  the  honey-flow.  Its  presence  throughout  he 
Tnler^l\  between  honey-flows,  together  with  adequate  winter  protec  ion  leaves 
imie^hatlre  bee-keeper  can  do  toward  having  the  colonies  strong  in  time  for 

the  honey-flow.  „„.imncr  to  invest  so  much  at  one  time  and  who  think 

Bee-keepers,  "'"^o  are  "nwU'mK    «  ^"^^^^^^^^  should  mark  off  on  the 

of  the  investment  as  a  /"™.f ,;;^,'^^'^'?„Vude  in  the  first,  roughly,  the  months 

calendar  four  Pe"ods.     In  this  'oca''ty^  '      ^.  jj^^   „f'  jhe  calendar   in   big 

fn^:'''UZi!t:Tfor  d,';;."  A^no'^al  coW  with  a  good  q.^en  needs 
letters  ^'^"'^'"^^ ,  T  i  J  tu^  <,peond  period,  put  roughly,  October  to  March,  in- 
stores  and   room  iy';;;*;7,^J"'^Hte  ''Co«Jr«e  <Ae  energy  of  the  bees. 

elusive.     On  this  part  of  the  ca^enaa  ^^^   ^^.^^         ,^^   .^^,^^^ 

T"'^,  "'f^lT'uere  write  InTwg  wo  S  •' Brood-reanng "  and  the  two  watch- 

^f'i'  -ifr^f-  Sid  "Koom"  After  having  done  this,  write  at  the  beginning 
words  ''SlorciaTidAoom.  ^        ^^^^^^     ^^^^^  ,,^^   .^  ^^^,, 

ff  Xn  le*  e\  up  ?o  hi'calrdar,  he  will  be  at  .east  prepared  for  the  fourth 
Je'riod-^'the  honev-flow-with  its  many  perplexing  problems. 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  after  the  address. 

Are  some  strains  of  Italian  bees  immune  to  European  foul  brood? 
The  only  way  to  cope  successfully  with  the  disease  is  to  introduce 
Italian  blood. 
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How  manv  colonies  can  one  man  handle  without  help  ? 

That  depends  on  the  man,  also  on  circumstances  and  whether  he 
runs  for  comb  or  extracted  honey.  Prof.  Demuth  thought  one  man 
if  he  was  a  hustler  could  handle  600  or  700  colonies.  Rea  said  he  and 
his  brother  handled  1,250  colonies  in  New  Mexico,  located  ni  four 

vards 

Strittmatter  said  he  put  in  one  third  of  his  time  on  200  colonies  and 
if  he  used  all  his  time  he  could  work  700  or  800  colonies. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  stimulative  feeding? 

Honey  in  the  frames.  Next  best  is  granulated  sugar.  The  proper 
proportion  is  two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  water  and  boiled  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes. 

Saturday  Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  9  o'clock. 

The  Secretary -Treasurer's  report  was  received  and  approved,  and  is 

as  follows : 

Upceipts 

Balance    on   hand,    *       " 

One    report    sold,     ^ 

Men.bershii)    dues     ^^-3  -^ 

Total    receipts, ' 

Expenditures 

Expenses  of  secretary  to  Harrisburg  meeting,   $6  73 

Subscription   to    Hevimv,    

Pliotograi)h   of   Harrisburg   meeting,    ; ^  ^^ 

Phone    call,    •. q  07 

Printing   programs,   Philadelphia   meeting,    »  ^' 

Expenses  of  secretary  to  Philadel|.hia  meeting,   i"  ^-i 

Printing  programs,  I.ancaster  meeting *  -^ 

Envelopes ^  '39 

Postage,    •.• 1        ,,((40  07 

Total  expenditures, ^__ 

Balance  on  hand,   

The  President  then  asked  for  names  of  members  for  tlie  auditing 
committee  and  the  following  were  named:    Huber,  DuBree  and  Rea. 

The  President  next  asked  the  convention  to  name  a  nominating  com- 
mittee and  Messrs.  Shilling,  Faucett,  Hacker,  Strittmatter  and  Kirk 

were  named.  .         »  <</^  t>      •       >>    tt« 

J  R  Rambo  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  "Queen  Rearing.       He 

showed  how  in  a  simple  way  the  ordinary  bee-keeper  can  raise  queens 

to  re-queen  his  apiary.  ,  •    .  u    w  r»  a„iinr« 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  W.  U.  hellers. 

Queen  Rearing. 

By  W.  D.  Sellers. 

■Mv  subiect  "Oueen  Rearing"  is  important  as  well  as  interesting.  I  cannot  ex- 
T,r^f  in  words  what  T  mean  by  the  word  interesting  unless  you  yourself  have  raised 
mieens  grafted  then.  Tn  their'^  baby  state  from  the  coUt^where  their  mother  had 
naced  them  h,  egg  form-to  queen  cells,  then  watched  them  grow,  then  seen  them 
Sped  ov^r,  takfn  and  placed  in  a  nursery  to  see  them  hatch  '"*«  white  si  ky 
viriins  then  with  your  own  hands  take  them  to  the  mating  nuclei  or  colony  that  is 
1^  condition    o  revive  a  virgin  and  by  chance  happen  to  see  her  go  out  on  her 


»        m. 
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wedding  trip  and  return  to  take  up  her  life  work  in  her  lionie  and  then  after 
The  honey  season  is  over  count  and  look  with  pride  at  her  beautitul  sections     f 
honey      Unless  you  have  gone  through  all  this  you  cannot  grasp  what  1  mean  by 
an  interest  ng  subiect.     Before  we  go  into  the  subject  of  queen  rearing   I   an, 
going  to  trespass  l  little  on  another  subject  and  say    to  raise  .q"f"f  y»"  "'"^' 
have  plentv  of  bees  early  and  the  only  way  to  have  these  bees  is  to  ha\e  plenty 
of  stores.     I  use  the  double  story  ten-frame  hive  and  would  advise   any   person 
that   don't  know  exactly   what   he  wants,  to   adopt  this  hive   as  it   may   appear 
large  to  some  it  can  be  made  .mailer  by  taking  out  the  side  frames  and  replacing 
witi,   dummies.     This  double  set  of  combs  to  the  hive   !"ay  also  seem  an   extra 
expense  to  many  but  my  experience  proves  that  it  is   just  the  t^mg  that   cuts 
expense.     There   is  always   a   year   now   and  the   that   ?«»■•„  ^f?\'?"»".S^'';" 
enough  honey  to  see  them  through  the  winter  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  that  extia 
set  of  combs  often  pays  for  themselves  many  times.     I  claim  and  a  good  n.any 
more  claim  that  no  colony  is  complete  without  a  double  set  of  comb  whether  it  is 
run  for  comb  or  extracted  honey.     The  wintering  question  is   greatly  improved 
by  wintering  with  double  bodies.     There  are  many  ways  of  rearing  queens  and 
as  I  wish  to  talk  to  the  novice  I  will  not  go  into  the  method  of  raising  queens 
i^  a  wholesale  way.     To  begin  with  you  will  need  a  few  ^Z'^Y^f'^^^^Z^^l 
vou  can  cut  out  of  the  old  combs  from  which  the  old  queen  has  hatched     You  c.n 
To  make  some  by  cutting  a  stick  of  wood  to  fit  this  cup  neatly  "J"!  t'.en  take 
and  melt  some  beeswax  and  dip  your  stick  that  you  have  made  to  fit  the  old  cell 
about  five  eighth-inch   down  into  the  wax  and  then   a  little  less  each  time  you 
din      About  seven  to  ten  times  is  enough.    You  will  now  need  royal  jelly  so  that 
the' bees  accept  the  cells  more   readily   and  this  can  be  obtained  from   a  colony 
that  is  building  queen  cells.     A  cell  that  is  about  to  be  capped  up  is  the  one  to 
select  to  take  your  royal  jelly  from.     All  cells  must  have  a  little   royal  .lelly 
put  into  them  before  tlie  larva  is  transferred  as  it  acts  as  a  bait  so  that  the  bees 
accept  it  readily.     It  also  acts  as  food  for  the  larva  till  the  bees  begin  to  feed 
it  thus  preventing  a  starving  condition  which  dare  not  happen  even  if  it  is  tor 
one  hour  if  we  wfnt  fine  large  queens.     The  age  of  larva  that  is  to  be  transferred 
is  three  days  old  or  just  large  enough  so  you  can  see  it.     Great   care  must  be 
taken  in  grafting  the  larva  so  that  you  do  not  injure  it  m  any  way.     You  may 
want  to  know  what  queen  you  ought  to  breed  from.     If  you  are  breeding  queens 
for  yourself   it   docs   not  matter  whether   they   are   pure   Italians   or   not   but     t 
you  breed   for  the  trade  they   ought  to  be  pure  if  you  advertise  them  as  such 
You   probably   have   a  colony   that   has  superseded   itself   year   after   year   and 
always  produced  a  crop  of  honey.     This  is  the  colony  to  breed  from      1  will  now 
?en  you'  how  to  fool  a  swarming  colony.     It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  >;oii 
have  a  colony  that  you  catch  in  preparation  for  .warming      You  s.in,>ly  take  out 
the  larva  that  the  bees  are  feeding  letting  in  all  the  royal  jelly  and  graft  larva 
f  on    your  breeding  queen   into  these   cells.     Of  course  your   colony   wiU   swarm 
out   tlfeday   that   the   first   cells   are   capped   or   shortly   thereaf  er.     I   myself 
never  accept  any  stock  that  will  swarm  when  I  have  gone  to  the  trouble  to  give 
U   Plenty   of   room   above.     But   in  this  case   the   swarming   queen   will   have   no 
blood     es  with  these  young  queens.     You  can  also  raise  queens  in  a  double  story 
h  ve  wi  h  an  O.  K.  queen  below  by  putting  a  queen-excluding  board  be  ween  the 
bodiel  and  lifting  a  few   frame,  of  bees  up  into  the  upper  story  to  start  their 
Srt  to  raise  queens  there.     Two  queens  can  be  kept  in  a  colony  in  this  way 
by  letting  a  virgin  hatch  in  the  upper  story  and  then  reverse  the  bodies  to  give 
the  youni  queen%  chance  to  fly  out  and  mate.     If  you  like  extra  ^t^."!?  ««  ""'^^ 
to  /o  into  winter  quarters  you  can  let  these  two  queens  raise  bees  till  fall  and 
Ihen  take   oTit  the  queen  excluder  and  let   the  queens  fight   it  out  among  them- 
selves     The   most  active  queen   will    always  come   off   victor      Superseding   cell 
building  are  the  best  cells  that  can  bo  raised.    It  may  be  hard  to  judge  a  super- 
sed  nL  queen  by  some  but  they  can  be  easily  noticed  by  the  starting  of  cells  and 
IZc,  ^hntthP  old  oueen  is  laying  rather  scattered  and  not  being  near  as  active 
""^I!   fnlallv   was      They  secnf  to   be  in  no   hurry   or   fuss  that   a   swarming 
colonv  shows  but  goes  to  work  in  a  business-like  way  producing  the  finest  queens 
that  we  poiiby  fan  produce.     It  may  be  best  for  me  to  state  that  great  care 
that  we  possi.iy  1  ,      ^        ^  ^^^^  ^pUs  „-hen  they  are  finished   for  the 

"!•",  tif  inr  kills  tTe  i?gin  grnb  in  her  cell.  The  bees  can  be  smoked  off  the 
^e^Tr  Vmi^he  o^'"wHh'k  b"ec  brush  or  a  handful!  of  grass  As  some  queen 
breeders  say  that  you  can  take  the  cells  from  the  bees  on  the  twelvcth  day  I 
alwavs  take  them  away  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  as  I  can  get  twu-e  as  many 
Ss  from  the  same  number  of  cell  building  colonies  in  this  way.     They  claim 
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that  the  bees  ouRht  eat  off  the  wax  at  the  end  of  cell  so  that  the  virgin  in  eating 
herself  out  will  have  no  trouble,  but  I  find  that  I  don't  want    nor  you  would  not 
want,  a  (lueen  that  has  not  the  strength  to  eat  her  way  out      I  have  them  to  eat 
a  little  here  and  a  little  there  till  they  have  the  whole  cell  chewed  up  by  the  tin  e 
thev   get   out.     After  queens  are  capped  up  they   only  require   heat  to  mcubate 
them  to  life  so  that  there  are  nursery  frames  made  the  same  size  as  Lanstroth 
which  holds  a  few  dozen  individual  nursery  cages.     As  all  queens  are  rivals  they 
must  be  hatched  separate.    The  cells  are  thus  put  into  the  nursery  frame  and  then 
set  between  frames  of  brood  in  the  colony  to  hatch.     A  httle  feed  in  the  form  of 
X  X  X  X  sugar  moistened  with  honey  must  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  cages 
for  feed  for  the  virgins  when  they  hatch  as  the  bees  sometimes  fail  to  teed  them 
when  thev  hatch  and  then  they  starve  to  death.     You  will  now   want  to  know 
of  a  way  "^to  mate  these  queeiis  cheaply  as  possible.    You  can  make  a  small  hive  to 
hold  two  or  more  frames  and  then  go  to  one  of  your  colonies  that  can  spare  a 
f ranie  of  bees,  brood  and  all  being  careful  not  to  get  the  queen  with  tliem  and 
then  put  them  in  vour  small  hive,  closing  them  in  for  twenty-four  hours  and  tlien 
at  the  end  of  that  time  open  them  up  and  let  them  fly  and  then  give  them  a 
virgin  that   has  just   hatched   by   simply   dropping  it   on   top    of   the    Irame       it 
should  be  mated  knd  laying  at  the  end  of  ten  days  if  conditions  are  right,     ihere 
are  many  other  ways  of  forming  mating  nuclei  but  this  one  is  the  easiest  and 
best  for  the  beginners.     If  you  have  a  double   story  hive  you   can   mate  three 
queens  at   a  time  by   putting  a   queen-excluding  board   between   the   bodies  and 
then  dividing  the  upper  story   into  three  parts  with  a  few  frames  ot   bees  and 
brood  in  each  i)art.     There  must  be  a  small  hole  or  entrance  on  the  two  sides  and 
at  the  back  end  coloring  each  side  and  end  different  from  the  mam  entrance  at 

the  bottom   at   front.  .     .,    ^  .  a 

The  reason  that  I  do  not  use  the  front  of  the  upper  story  is  that  in  a  good 
many  cases  this  queen  goes  down  into  the  main  entrance  with  the  field  bees  and 
is  then  killed.     It  may  be  well  for  me  to  state  that  a  colony  that  is  in  a  state 
that   it  expects  a  virgin  queen   will   accept  a  virgin   that   has  just  hatched  very 
readily     As  there  are  quite  a  few  methods  of  introducing  queens  the  most  popular 
method  is  the  candy  method.     The  queen  is  introduced  in  the  mailing  cage  with 
this  method  by  simply  putting  the  wire  cloth  part  of  cage  do^yn  on  top  of  frames 
over  the  cluster  of  bees  and  then  there  is  a  candy  plug  that  keeps  the  bees  f  rimi 
the  queen   which  takes  the   bees  about   seventy-two  hours  to   release  and  in  the 
meantime  the  queen  has  acquired  the  colony  scent.     I  may   say   right  here  that 
some  instructions  that  go  with  queens  say  that  you  may  look  after  the  queen  to 
see  whether  she  has  been   safely  introduced   and   1  have   found    trom  exi)erience 
that  this  is  wrong  and  the  queen  at  this  time  is  not  safely  introduced  and  by  the 
disturbance  of  opening  the  hive  and  smoking  the  bees,  often  causes  the^  bees  to 
ball   the  new  queen  ami   kill  her  if  she  is   not   freed.     I  usually  wait  ten   days 
from  the  time  I  start  to  introduce.     If  your  bees  are  robbing  you  will  probably 
not  succeed  at  all.     Another  way  to  introduce  a  laying  queen  is  to  take  a  piece 
of  wire  flv  netting  about  ten  inches  by  six  inches  and  make  a  cage  that  you  can 
push  down  into  the  comb  so  as  the  bees  cannot  crawl  under  its  edges  and  take  the 
cage  that  the  queen  came  in  let  all  the  worker  bees  fly  away  and  then  catch  the 
queen  and  put  her  under  this  cage  and  be  sure  to  place  the  cage  on  the  comb 
over   hatching  brood   and   honey   all   alone   so   that   in    twenty-four   to   thirty-six 
hours  she  has  quite  a  few  young  bees  with  her  and  then  by  this  time  if  the  bees 
out  side  of  cage  have  not  eaten  in  to  her,  the  cage  can  be  lifted  and  let  her  go 
among  the  bees  and  watch  her  to  see  that  the  bees  treat  her  kindly.     If  they  do 
she  can   be  counted   introduced.     If  they   appear  hostile  toward  her  repeat  the 
operation.    The  facts  here  stated  are  mere  facts  gained  from  experience  which  has 
proven  a  success  in  this  locality  and  may  have  to  be  modified  to  suit  another 
locality. 

L.  K.  Hostetter  then  spoke  in  '* Getting  Ready  for  a  Honey-Flow.'* 


Getting  Ready  for  a  Honey  Flow. 

The  first  ^tep  in  getting  bees  ready  for  the  honey-flow  should  be  done  the  sum- 

t  frZ  Wrl    i    p     <reiim<r  each  colony  headed  with  a  young  vigorous  queen. 

^n 'running  f or  eitra  iW^  ho^^^^^^  I  find  the  best  time  to  do  this  is  just  at  the  close 

hatch  of  queens  they  were  all  extra  good  ones. 
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The  next  important  step  is  to  see  to  it  that  each  colony  has  plenty  of  winter 
stores.  If  bees  need  feeding  I  find  it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  them  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  of  honey  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  next  and  most  important  part  is  to  have  the  bees  well  packed  in  winter 
cases,  in  which  they  are  kept  until  about  the  middle  of  May.  They  should  also  be 
well  protected  against  the  prevailing  winds.  -i   ^     -i. 

If  bees  are  prepared  as  stated  above  they  will  need  no  attention  until  truit 
bloom  is  well  on;  then  it  would  be  good  to  examine  the  strongest  colonies  and 
give  them  more  room  if  needed.     At  this  time  I  go  through  all  my  colonies  and 

clip    the    queens.  .         •        4.1 

After  fruit  bloom  we  have  about  two  or  three  weeks  during  which  time  the 
bees  will  not  gather  any  honey.     During  this  time  it  would  be  good  to  feed  a 
little  thin  sugar  syrup  to  stimulate  brood  rearing.     Some  might  say  *   Wouldn  t 
it  be  good  to  give  the  bees  stimulation  feeding  during  the  month  of  Augusts? 
In  answer  I  would  say  that  I  tried  this  several  times  and  couldn't  say  for  sure 

that  it  did  much  good.  i  xi    i.   •     4. 

Just  one  more  point  in  ^'Getting  ready  for  the  honey  flow,^'  and  that  is  to 
have  all  supers  and  hives  ready  when  they  are  needed.  So  many  bee-keepers  wait 
until  the  honev  flow  is  almost  at  hand,  then  they  order  their  supplies,  which  to 
their  disgust  won  't  come  and  won  't  come  until  the  honey  flow  is  almost  half  oyer. 
Of  course,  by  this  time  the  bees  take  to  swarming  or  loafing  and  the  result  is  just 
about  a  half  a  crop  of  honey. 

Dr.  Demuth,  assistant  United  States  apiarist  then  spoke  on  ^^Win- 

tering. ' ' 

During  the  summer  or  winter  season  the  normal  life  of  the  honey 
bees  is  about  six  weeks  and  the  number  of  bees  in  the  colony  is  kept 
up  by  the  constant  rearing  of  young. 

During  the  winter  brood  rearing  ceases  and  there  tore  it  the  bees 
lived  only  six  weeks  during  this  period  no  colonies  could  survive  the 

winter.  .      ,  ,       ,  j.    n 

The  length  of  time  a  bee  lives  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  energy 
it  expends.    The  bees  may  be  compared  with  small  electric  dry  cell 

batteries  in  this  respect.  ,  ,    .  ., 

Under  certain  conditions  the  bees  will  live  so  slowly  that  they  may 

live  six  months  or  more.  . 

The  temperature  of  air  within  the  cluster  of  bees  never  goes  below 
fifty-seven  degrees  Fahrenheit  normally.  This  temperature  is  main- 
tained during  cold  weather  by  muscular  activity  of  bees  within  the 

plimtpr 

Anything  the  bee-keeper  can  do  to  assist  the  bees  in  maintaining 
this  temperature,  such  as  protection  from  cold  wind  and  packing 
around  the  hive  to  prevent  radiation  of  the  heat,  is  highly  beneficial. 

"Spring  Management"  was  then  discussed  by  Jno.  0.  Buseman, 
after  whicTi  the  nominating  committee  reported. 

They  nominated  the  following  list  ot  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
1916,  who  were  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention. 

President,  Dr.  11.  A.  Surface. 

First  Vice-President,  Geo.  H.  Rea. 

Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Weaver. 

Third  Vice-President,  R.  L.  Coons. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  C.  Klinger.  .  ^  ,  ^ 

Members  Agricultural  Federation,  E.  A.  Weimer,  Lebanon ;  Dr. 
H.  A.  Surface ;  H.  C.  Klinger,  Liverpool. 

Delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  Dr.  Surface ;  alternate  F.  G. 
Fox. 
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Saturday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  1 :  45  by  the  President. 
ElmeTj  Weaver,    read  as  follows  on  "AVnitenng  Bees. 


J  y 


Wintering  Bees. 

queen,  a  heavy  honey  flow,  and  '^^\^'^^^^^' ^^^  jj  is  more  than  likely  that  even 

Tug^r  r  qutred  to  winter  them  the  following  season  ,„tomobile- 

%hat  method  of  «'?"'^g«"''^V*'^7!f!';rto  be  the^  present  ambition  of  many 
owning  elass  very.rapidly    and  as    hat  seem^^^^  Mention,   and   continuous 

:LH^robtirK;ttLtlt!^or;^,e::ss  eaeh   season   is  uniform  and 
="^wLf  I'To  rt*\vl^r-to  criticize  the  action  of  y^r  --'ttee  -  ^rogr^^^^^^ 

=L;;:ir  ^;y  t^^^^m  ^i«  ^U-  t.r  .^.ent... 

lrd%rit::wXXm  ^.^^t^l^^f^^  -  -  avocatio.  as 

it  is  with  me.  „„,:„„„  winter  losses    which  different  methods  of 

Environment  usually  causes  »«  |f"°"^ J'"*".  cut  flowers  in  winter, 

management  will  not  overcome.     Being  engaged  in  growing  ^^^^ 

we  have  for  a  number  of  years  grown  se^e.al  Imises  «*  ""^g  '    ^^..  ,„.i 

produces  pollen  very  freely,  and  each  t>"ght  J^rrn  day  a        g  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

this  winter  we  have  had  many  of  t'^'^^'T' tj'^  ^^^^f^^^^  '^^"^y  enough  loads  of 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  their  way  out,  carry  ueavy 

Pll"n^f'"henrare  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  back,  and  the  population  of  the 
hive  is  seriously  depleted  in  this  ""»"/"■■.        j-oping  to  overcome  this  loss,  in- 
Several  years  ago  we  tried  '"-^o"  /'"4*'^;"^^;,J' a'^^^after  removing  them  from 
stead  we  only  accentuated  it,  as  *''«  ^"*  .^^"^p^Yn  the  hives  found  their  way 

retain  their  sense  of  location  throughout  the  «^"'ter.  ^  continually,  for 

The  ideas  that  have  been  advanced    and  ^^^  ^'^^  "dvan^ea  ^^^  ^^^ 

perfect  results  in  wintering,  are  many  ^"^^;«J7;,^,^,t,''he  were  foolish  indeed 
f:tr?p•^t""an;'S  rne^^^eHy^SLrhr  adt'^tHf  ;.hich  claims  is  the  only 

^^•1omV':/tes?  wS  can  P"t  either  tbeir  P--;---;tt  ^^hXh^^ 
convincing  manner  that  one  who  ^^af/"*  '"'*  ^r   is  "Lpted  to  experiment, 
is  good,  and  trying  that  which  is  said  t"2  ,dea  is' treated  as  an  experiment  on  a 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  provided  the  "^J^^^^tmentincr   trving  out  new  ideas,  and 

very  small  scale,  as  it  is  through  --"^e^"' ^  X^  {'/'^S'  «"^^^  ^^  '"""'" 

suggestions  that  a"  h>.man  endeavor  advances  step  by  step  I         _,  ,_ 

beUer   than  ""'^'-W'^d  enthusiasnim   adopt  ng  any   ne^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^^^ 
method.    There  was  a  time  when  ^e  were  very  em  everything  written 

considering  it  a  short  cut  to  efcf"^  plenty.    We  read  a  y  ^^^^^^^  ^^^,^ 

on  the  subject  and  t/ied  neari,.   al    '^f^^'^^Xh  Ts  f rom   unprofitable,  personal 
That  accounts  for  the  advice  just  given, 

experience.  _  .  „j  *„  t^^a  nrettv  heavy  in  the  fall,  and  neglected  it 

Upon  o"«  o'^'^^^Hf  ^October      We  huS^up  artkles  on  the  object  and  found 
till  toward  the  end  of  October.     "'^  """'^      '  jji,  tartaric  acid  added,  was 

November  15th  said  to  be  "ot  tm,  late_     Hot  syrup  ^"th  t        ^^^^^ 

recommended  by  some,  while  0*''"^,*^^.^''°*  fiust  as  good,  used  it.    By  January 
We  thought  the  acid  cheaper.  f'.^^'t^f.Snaer  nearly  so,  and  the  syrup 
15th,  90  of  the  100  colonies  were  ^/^f' j^^^TS,ing  iust  as  good"  for  tar- 
was  crystallized  solid.    Of  course  we  received      sometiiing  ^usi,        g 
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taric  acid,  but  would  have  avoided  an  almost  total  loss  had  we  experimented  in 
moderation. 

We  have  had  excellent  results  by  placing  an  extra  body  under  the  hive  contain- 

ineeitl^r  empty  or  partly  filled  con'bs.    Upon  the  top  of  the  hive  a  queen  exclud- 

nl  honey-board  is  placed,  and  on  this  a  cushion  of  sawdust  aboi.t  three   inches 

Ihfck      This  "lows  free  upward  ventilation,  freeing  us  from  dysentery  or  mouldy 

combs. 

Our  winter  cases  are  made  of  galvanized  iron,  which  allow  about  a  two-inch 
«pace  for  packing  all  around  the  hive,  with  holes  at  the  top  to  allow  moisture  to 
escape      At  the  Entrance  is  a  block,  reducing  it  to  five-sixteenths  by  four  inches 
'^Tth  three  small  holes  about  the  four-inch  slot,  each  five-eighths  inches  •" '^^;a"'et" 
this  being  patterned  after  a  similar  block  described  and  used  by  Mr.  Holter.nau 
with  excellent  results. 

This  last  season  we  were  verv  busy  and  neglected  our  bees  in  regard  to  pack- 
in  J  They  are  no/t'vo-story  deep  with  a  heavy  pad  of  newspaper  on  top  of  the 
exduderTand  a  tWck  cushion  on  the  top  of  the  paper,  giving  no  side  packing  nor 
upward  ventilation. 

Each  bright  warm  day  they  are  flying  strong  and  «»7^"«  ;"  if ';,";,„^f  t^^^^^^^^ 
f1,pv  will  come  throueh  remains  to  be  seen.  We  are  not  departing  trom  a  trieu 
ln7  s^sfactory  Sice  because  we  think  this  method  will  give  better  results 
but  as  before^  because  we  "thought"  we  were  too  busy  to  atteTid 

to  it  as  on  some  former  seasons,  and  neglected  to  reserve  chaff  while  threshing 
We  have  usedlea  es  for  this  purpose,  only  to  find  them  lacking  m  results  ..nd 
inf prior  to   chaff    as  apparently   no  matter  how  solid   they   were   packed   in   the 
a^itumn    by  snriilg  thev    md  settled  somewhat,  allowing  an  air  sj.ace  at  the    op 
where  p'rotectTonS  moJt  essential.     Our  cases  are  deep  enough  to  allow  b'^'  mche 
of   chaff  on  top  of  the  three-inch  cushion   previously  mentioned.     Upon   seveia 
form  'occasions  we  have  omitted  the  side  packing,  as  th>s  season    only    »  «".! 
ti.ot  tlm  romilts  were  practically  the  same  as  when  used,  from  which  experience  i 
feel  s  re  the  staTement  cannot-  be  successfully  contradicted  that  of  the  different 
factor    entering  into  successful  wintering,  packing  at  the  sides  two  inches  thick 
nfwe  Inve  been  using  it,  is  not  the  most  important,  as  our  results  lave  been 
abollt  the  sanie!  with  alid  ;ithout  j.acking  outdoors,  and  in  our  house  cellar  where 
the  temperature  is  not  very  uniform. 

Wp  find  the  fundamental  essentials  pertinent   to   success  are:    f«^'/ /;^""^' 
We  tind  tne  i"^"^"  *^  .     ^  ^  gatherers;    next,  plenty  of  sealed  stores, 

^te  them  a  chance  to  arrange  their  w.nt^^  ^^r^s'^f  urw:uin;srnt 

fn:The^''^nt:H:rX  w  tl^  r*^^^^^^^^^^  we  can  depend  on  it  that  the 

beef  not  only  resent  our  interference  late  in  the  season,  but  are  greatly  injure.l 

by  it  as  well.  .      ..     x  ^ 

tiieVn  -ti^rartife  ^:z:l  ti^z  s  trdo-aCTjy  ^  -' 

the"JinT:r^^a:re.^erou^^^ 

recently  Illustrated  in  G(.«mn».,  as  tried  out  by  the  Root  Company  at  Medina. 

n,,  ,.  ,vnnl,1  be  expensive  and  somewhat  unwieldy,  but  if  constructed  so 

These  cases  Avould  be  ^^^"J^^'^^^  ^^„^„^  they  would  not  occupy  so  much  space, 
they  can  be  taken  apa/*  f«'^  "'^•f;.„\*i7;'r'^^a^^  „ot  prove  an  objection)  I  should 
One  ob  ection  (though  in  a^*"'^'  •/";;  J^^'J^^  ,..t,,er  west  or  north.  Nearly  all  of 
think  would  be  placing  two  0  f;j^^\]ZlTvLts  or  half-way  between,  and 
our  eoldprcv^.l.nS-n^«  are  from   t,s^^^        P        ^^^^^^   ^ 

reciriito  if  at  hth  velocity,  from  48  to  60  hours,  without  abatement,  could 
not  help  but  prove  injurious.  ^  ,     . 

summed  up,  our  experien-^has  been^^^^^  ^^^/^^ 

no  interference  late  in  the  season,  ^^f^^/^"^^^'^  J^jj^,^        ^n  top.    About  six  inches 
:T'cLff  Tto;  Kre'^Klt^Sirrtioned  earlier,  will  give  us  as 
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Kooa  results  as  we  can  expect  while  we  persist  in  the  attempt  to  mix  bees  and 
niiirnoiiptte   which  appears  about  as  easy  as  mixing  oil  and  water 

Beinf  Ike  99    99^00  per  cent,  of  our  fellowmen,  mercenary    hrough  necessity 
we  are  likely  to  have  the  mignonette,  as  it  brings  in  a  satisfactory  revenue  each 
Teason   while  occasionally  the  bees  di  not.    Were  we  situated  like  the  remaining 
"OO  per  cent ,  and  wer^  mercenary  only  from  choice,  we  --Id  f 've  them  „um- 
terrupted  fighting  chance.  Elmer  J.  Weaver,  KonU,  Fa, 

The  next  address  was  on  a  subject  which  proves  to  be  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  industry  in  the  State. 


Box  Hive  Bee-Keeping. 

Our  Greatest  Bee-Keeping  Problem  and  How  to  Help  Solve  It. 

By  George  H.  Kea. 

Box  hive  beekeeping,  a,  practiced  by  the  f«'-''g«.  [","•«' f"^i||"*denv* espe'- 

^^■•siL%:rbroor^^^^^^^^^^^ 
rhb!:ni::Tndima^^^^^^^^^^^ 

bee  be"on"e  polluted  with'it  and  rapidly  die  out.  He  knows  notMng  ot  the  ea 
cause  but  blames  it  on  bad  luck  or  the  worms  .°>-/°'"«t^;%g  ^'l^,^  *^^^"  ^'^l/eTd 
cause.  This  kind  of  bee-keeping  presents  every  •?d"<^«™«"V  standing  for  other 
of  foul  brood.  Hives  in  which  the  bees  have  died  ^'■^  ^''"^^/"^'"f./t"'  ""e'^t 
bees  to  clean  out  and  the  combs  to  be  destroyed  by  moth.  Our  greatest  present 
danger  is  the  foul  brood  phase  of  this  question.  daubed 

Tn  the  fall  many  colonies  are  "taken  up"  or  sulphured,  the  old  '»^e  aauoea 
wiJh  honey  and  the  combs  containing  brood  and  a  little  honey  are  scattered  about 
fo  robbers  t"  clean  up.  Often  the  ones  killed  are  those  that  a.e  too  hght  to 
winter  because  diseased.     Thus  the  disease  may  be  scattered  all  over  the  sur 

"■ThfboxTvf bee-keeper  is  constantly  losing  more  than  he  makes  out  of  Ms 
h»i  X^n  matter  how  wi  Una  he  may  be  to  make  the  most  out  of  them,  he  is  unable 
to  pVoduce  results  that  w^lf  in  any  way  compare  with  the  results  obtained  Irom 
lood  bees  kep  in  goodTivas  and  operated  by  a  man  of  modern  methods. 
^  From  an  economical  standpoint  alone,  box  hive  bee-keeping  is  a  losing  game 
I^nora"ice  reKa"d"ng  bees  and  beekeeping  and  oftentimes  regarding  many  other 
tlS  is  rfecessfry  part  of  successiul  box  hive  bee-keeping  As  far  as  the 
ter"onal  reqiJlrements  of  the  box  hive  bee-keeper  are  concerned,  real  success  is 

'°"thltyroTefthert're"ls  a  good  one,  he  swarmed  four  times  already  and  I 
took  ten  pounds  of  honCT  fron.  him,"  is  a  familiar  expression.  Some  of  the 
most  ridiculous  superstitious  beliefs  ^nd  practices  are  found  among  bee-keepers 

°*One'ladTnot  far  from  Harrisburg,  objected  to  having  her  bees  inspected  late 
in  August,  because  she  said  tho  honey  would  have  to  be  disturbed  and  to  do  so  in 
fhp  "Cat  bavs"  would  make  it  all  scur,  and  she  would  lose  her  bees. 

But  that  w4s  n-Ud  in  comparison  to  the  fellow  who  was  afraid  lest  the  inspector 
wou  d  charm  his  bees  and  they  would  all  follow  him  hon.e.  He  stated  seriously 
That  he  couTd  say  a  few  words  that  would  cause  his  neighbors '  bees  o  leave  their 
hives  and  go  ^er  into  his  hives,  all  excepting  the  queen.  A  certain  bee-keeper 
challenged  him  to  do  so  but  he  said  he  wa*  afraid  some  one  would  find  out  h.s 

spcret  or  make  trouble  for  him.  ,     -,     ,i   a-   a  r. 

One  good  old  German  lady  solennly  told  me  that  her  bees  had  all  died  because 

«o  member  of  the  family  thought  to  rap  on  the  hives  when  her  husband  died 
NXery  long  agoTman  lay  on  his  stomach  before  his  bee  hives  for  the  greater 

part  of  three  dlysT  impaling  certain  large  bees  on  a  sharp  stick  which  he  wielded. 

A  nassine  neighbor  called  to  him  asking  what  he  was  doing.     "Killing  these  in- 

LSal  robbers^!  guess  they  come  over  here  from  Smiths."    Drones.     Drones. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  practice  of  drumming  down  swarms.    I  know  one 

fellow  who  has  a  large  circular  saw  suspended  on  a  wire,  for  this  purpose  alone 

He  u^es  a  plow  share  for  a  hammer  and  when  his  bees  swarm  makes  a  racket  thaf 

may  be  heard  a  mile. 
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Well,  that  is  a  harmless  pastime  perhaps,  and  serves  to  amuse  and  entertain  the 
neighbors. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  believe  that  we  are  safe  in  dividing  box 
hive  bee-keepers  into  four  general  classes: 

1.  Those  who  know  something  of  the  importance  of  better  bee-keeping,  and  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  transfer  their  bees  and  to  cooperate  in  constructive  work 
along  this  line.  They  are  usually  much  interested  in  securing  literature  on  the 
subject  and  with  a  little  encouragement  become  good  bee-keepers.  I  believe  that 
fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  and  back-lotters  who  now  keej)  a  few 
bees  in  the  old-fashioned  way  belong  to  this  class. 

2.  We  have  the  fellow  who  enthusiastically  informs  us  that  his  bees  are  all  in 
modern  hives  and  all  pure  Italian.  He  got  two  swarms  and  ten  pounds  of  honey 
from^each  hive  last  year,  and  he  expects  to  have  one  thousand  colonies  some  day, 
etc.,  etc.,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Does  he  read  a  bee  journal?  Oh,  yes!  he 
had  a  Bee  Gleanings  one  time.  But  then  his  ideas  of  bee-keeping  are  so  magnified 
that  he  scorns  the  bee  journals,  and  then  he  has  no  time  to  read  anyway.  We 
usually  find  his  bees  among  weeds  so  tall  that  the  poor  things  have  to  crawl  three 
feet  to  the  top  of  them  in  order  to  see  daylight.  And  such  bees!  They  meet  us 
on  the  far  side  of  a  ten-acre  lot  with  a  welcome  that  reminds  us  somewhat  of 
the  disposition  of  the  booze  gang  the  next  morning  after  a  dry  election.  Pure 
Italians,  whew!  The  hives  were  made  in  a  factory  all  right,  but  we  find  the 
combs  so  criss-crossed  that  not  a  single  one  can  l>e  removed  without  (»utting  it  or 
splitting  the  hive  with  an  ax.  This  is  far  worse  than  any  plain  box  hive.  Any 
such  hive,  whether  factory-made  or  home-made,  must  necessarily  put  its  owner 
in  the  box  hive  class. 

3.  Those  who  are  discouraged  because  their  bees  are  not  doing  well  and  they 
don't  care  to  do  anything  about  it  because  the  bees  don't  mean  anything  to  them. 
Fortunately  this  class  do  not  stay  in  the  business  long.  If  their  bees  do  not  soon 
die  they  may  be  persuaded  to  sell  them  cheaply  or  to  give  them  to  some  one  who 
does  care. 

4  Fortunately  this  class  is  small.  The  bee-keeper  who  belongs  to  this  class  is 
a  sort  of  a  coinbination  of  the  other  three  with  some  things  added,  lie  knows 
that  he  is  behind  the  times  and  a  menace  to  good  bee-keeping  and  yet  takes  a  grim 
satisfaction  in  the  knowledge.  He  knows  that  he  is  getting  practically  nothmg 
out  of  his  bees  but  he  wants  no  instructions  as  to  how  he  may  do  better.  He  is 
suspicious  if  not  openly  defiant  toward  the  inspector  and  sullenly  wants  to  be  let 
alone  He  wants  no  one,  not  even  the  State,  to  presume  upon  what  he  calls  his 
rights  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  no  realization  of  the  menace  that  he  may  be  to 
the  general  good  of  bee-keeping  nor  his  obligation  thereto.  This  class  of  bee- 
keepers nuist  eventually  get  the  moral   'suasion  that  is  coming  to  them. 

Some  prosperous,  up-to-date  and  wide-awake  bee-keepers  advise  us  to  let  the  box 
hive  man  with  his  slipshod  methods  alone.  They  admit  that  the  worst  enemy  to 
the  honey  bee  and  to  good  bee-keeping  is  the  box  hive  bee-keeper,  but  they  sa.y 
that  foul  brood  is  a  blessing  t^  the  one  who  knows  how  to  handle  it  because  it 
soon  cleans  out  the  other  fellow  once  it  gets  into  a  community. 

But  is  that  strictly  true?  Do  real  facts  bear  that  statement  out?  And  even  if 
it  were  so  is  that  the  proper  attitude  for  us  to  bear  toward  our  fellows?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  usually  find  that  a  scourge  of  foul  brood  hits  the  specialist  fo 
hard  that  he  might  well  afford  to  get  out  among  his  neighbors  and  do  considerable 
educational  work  in  order  to  save  himself  much  loss  and  expense. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  if  we  encourage  the  small  bee-keeper  we  will  soon 
overstock  our  territory  as  well  as  cause  an  over-production  of  honey.  Why,  one 
fellow  last  summer  threw  up  his  hands  in  dismay  and  said  to  me,  ^ '  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  all  the  honey  when  you  fellows  get  all  these  farmer  bee-keepers 
educated  to  modern  methods?" 

Well  if  it  were  possible  to  accomplish  such  glorious  results,  it  would  take  so 
lon^  that  we  would  be  listening  to  Gabriel's  trumpet  resounding  down  the  valleys 
and  over  the  mountains,  and  the  honey  market  would  collapse  with  a  crash  anyway. 
W  th  proK  not  ove;  one  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  this  country  eating  honey 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  producing  too  much  honey  has  no  good 
ground  for  fact.  If  all  the  honey  now  produced  were  properly  distributed  there 
would  hardly  be  a  taste  for  each  one.  .  .^     ,    t,        v       -^.r     iv    ^a 

The  man  who  can  deliberately  say,  ^' Let  my  neighbor  ^s  bees  die  with  foul  brood 
and  by  adverse  conditions,  I  will  be  the  gainer  thereby,"  must  be  a  selfish  man 
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indeed.  Such  selfishness,  if  put  into  action  in  bee-keeping  or  auy  other  phase  of 
life,  is  sure  to  act  as  a  deadly  boomerang  against  the  individual  who  is  dommatea 
by  such  motives. 

What  if  all  the  farmers,  all  the  fruit  growers,  all  the  dairy  men,  all  the  manu- 
facturers and  all  the  business  men  in  all  walks  of  life  in  all  this  country  would 
manifest  such  a  spirit?  We  may  imagine  the  result  but  do  not  have  space  to  dis- 
cuss it  now.    That  is  the  spirit  that  destroys  men  as  well  as  business. 

Now,  let  us  look  on  the  bright  side  of  this  problem.  My  neighbor  farmer  kee])3 
a  few  bees.  1  show  him  how  to  transfer  them,  how  to  fight  foul  brood  and  get  him 
interested  in  some  good  bee  literature.  I  do  not  refuse  to  answer  his  quest  ons 
nor  to  mxe  him  help  when  he  asks  for  it,  even  though  it  may  take  my  time  and 
sometimes  almost  my  patience.  The  next  thing  I  know  he  is  interested  in  plant- 
ing honey  producing  forage  plants.  A  boomerang  of  the  right  kind  this  time 
Perhaps  that  is  selfishness  too,  but  if  it  is  it  works  good  to  my  neighbor  as  well 
as  myself  and  it  is  worth  more  than  gold  to  me  to  have  my  neighbor  meet  me 
with  a  smile.  Men  that  used  to  be  prejudiced  against  alsike  clover  because  they 
said  it  did  not  produce  enough  hay  to  pay,  now  sow  lots  of  it  because  they  got 
some  help  and  encouragement  with  their  bees.  That  makes  those  locations  much 
better  for  bee-keeping  and  really  in  a  most  direct  manner  it  has  made  those  men 
better  farmers  than  tliey  were.  1  get  more  honey  from  my  neighbors  alsike  ftelcla 
than  they  do,  and  a  good  many  barrels  of  satisfaction  and  fun  out  of  it  besides. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  one  of  my  adjoining  neighbors  told  me  that  he  had  pur- 
chased a  few  hives  of  bees  and  wanted  to  know  about  moving  them  He  had  a 
very  humble  expression  when  he  broached  the  subject.  I  suppose  that  he  thouglit 
I  would  object  to  his  moving  them  so  close  to  me.  He  seemed  somewhat  surprised 
when  I  swept  away  his  fears  with  a  hearty,  -Glad  to  hear  it,  John;  call  upon  me 
for  any  assistance  that  I  can  give  you.-  Now  he  has  about  eighty  acres  that  I 
expect  to  see  put  in  alsike  if  I  help  to  make  a  success  of  his  bee-keeping. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  expert  specialist  in  bee-keeping  just  as  there  is  a  place 
for  him  in  growing  fruit,  potatoes,  hogs,  cattle  or  poultry.  However,  v.e  munt 
remember  that  the  smaller  producers  of  all  these  things  contribute  as  much  or 
even  more  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Coniinonwealth,  than  does  the  specialist. 

My  observation  is  that  practically  every  county  in  Pennsylvania  should  have  at 
least  one  specialist  owning  several  hundred  colonies  and  making  good  profits. 
Such  need  not  and  should  not  interfere  with  the  smaller  bee-keeper,  but  in  order 
to  be  most  successful  should  cooperate  with  and  help  them.  We  need  education 
organization  and  cooperation  along  with  our  legislation,  for  the  betterment  ot 
bee-keeping. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article,  the  farmer  who  is  really  encouraged  to  be- 
come interested  in  his  bees  and  who  begins  to  see  something  <>*/^^V't  in/prlt  Tn 
may  become  a  better  farmer  than  he  formerly  was  because  of  a  new  V^^^'^f,  '^^ 
the  planting  of  the  legumes,  which  are  at  once  our  best  forage  crops,  soil  buiklers 
and  nectar  bearers.  Along  thi.  line  we  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the 
honey  bee  as  a  fertilizing  agent  among  fruit  bloom.  Since  ^-^^  is  grown  on 
practically  every  farm  we  surely  can  not  and  have  no  right  to  deny  his  right  to 
keep  a  few  bees  for  that  purpose  as  well  as  for  the  many  other  profits  of  bee- 
keeping. 

Bees  are  of  such  high  economical  importance  that  beyond  a  doubt  the  industry 
should  be  fostered  among  the  farmers.  Since  this  is  true  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  state  and  national  governments  shall  provide  the  means  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  bee-keeping  as  an  industry  and  necessary  equipment 
in  our  various  schools  for  the  prober  study  of  the  subject.  Slowly  we  are  coming 
to  this.  Let  us  all  do  all  that  we  can  to  thus  bring  about  the  elimination  ot  tlie 
box  hive  and  its  attendant  evils. 

Dr.  Surface  then  gave  the  closing  acklress  of  the  program  on  *^  Habits 
of  the  Honey  Bee." 


.       ■• 
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Some  Habits  of  the  Honey  Bee. 

By  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  President  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  successful  bee-keeping  is  such  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  of  the  honey  bee  that  the  operator  can  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  difference  of  action  under  varying  conditions  to  help  bring  about 
the  results  he  desires.  The  person  who  well  knows  the  habits  of  his  bees  can  con- 
duct his  apiary  for  comb  honey,  for  extracted,  for  queens,  or  for  increase  of  bees, 
as  he  may  wish,  and  not  be  obliged  to  follow  any  book  or  guide.  When  the  '  *  best 
book  on  bee-keeping ' '  is  written  it  will  consist  of  many  chapters  on  the  details  of 
the  habits  of  tlie  honey  bee  under  varying  conditions  and  seasons,  and  in  different 
climates  and  countries,  with  a  good  chapter  on  modern  equipment,  and  just  here 
and  there  a  little  hint  on  bee  management. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  time  of  experienced  bee-keepers  to  mention  the 
well  known  elements  of  bee  habits,  the  kinds  of  bees  in  a  hive,  the  different  struc- 
tures of  queens,  workers  and  drones,  the  differences  in  periods  of  development, 
the  production  of  wax  scales,  the  formation  of  comb  or  the  many  other  elementary 
points  mentioned  in  all  good  books  on  the  subject. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  up  only  points  that  are  new  to  all,  or  avoid  mentioning 
some  things  that  are  quite  familiar  to  many  persons,  but  we  shall  call  attention 
to  some  bee  habits  that  bee-keepers  may  well  bear  in  mind  at  times. 

The  Queen:    As  the  queen  is  by  far  the  most  important  bee  in  the  colony,  we 
commence  with  her.     She  is  the  only  bee  for  which  a  new  cell  is  constructed  for 
the  larval  growth  of  each  individual.     Her  one  function  is  to  lay  eggs,  and  this 
she  sometimes  does  at  the  rate  of  thousands  per  day.     She  lays  most  eggs  when 
there   is   a  fair   or   abundant   and   constant   nectar   flow.      (Hence   the    lesson   in 
stimulative  feeding  for  those  who  wish  to  build  up  strong  colonies  by  feeding.) 
If  unmated,  or  sometimes  when  very  old,  she  lays  only  sterile  or  unfertilized  eggs, 
from  which  only  drones  can  hatch.     Also,  after  an  inquiry,  as  by  pinching  the 
abdomen,  she  may  lay  only  drone-hatching  eggs.    In  normal  condition  she  controls 
the   fertilization   of   the   eggs   she   lays,  as  the   spermatozoa   or   male   fertilizing 
element  is  stored  in  a  receptacle  and  is  released  to  meet  the  ovum  in  the  oviduct 
and  effect  the  fertilization  which  produces  a  female  befe   (a  queen  or  a  worker), 
but  if  no  sperm  cell  is  released  there  is  no  fertilization  of  the  ovum  and  only 
a  male   (or  drone)   is  produced.     The  explanation  of  exclusive  drone  production 
by  a  very  old  queen  is  that  the  sperm  cells  have  become  exhausted,  and  the  ex- 
])lanation  of  the  laying  of  only  drone  eggs  by  an  injured  queen  is  that  the  anatomi- 
cal mechanism   (or  its  connection)   which  oi>erates  the  release  of  the  sperm  cells 
has  been  injured.      (Hence  the   necessity  of   picking  up   the  queen  only   by  the 
wing,  legs,  orthorax— and  never  by  the  abdomen.)     She  may  live  to  be  four  or 
fiveVears  old,  but  she  gradually  becomes  less  vigorous,  laying  eggs  at  a  reduced 
rate       (Hence   the   importance   of   re-queening  at   least   once   every   two   years.) 
Normally   there  is  but  one  laving  queen  in  a  hive,  and  she  shows  great  antagonism 
against  any  intruder  of  her  owl   kind,  pouncing  upon   another  queen   in  mortal 
combat.     (Hence  the  necessity  of  being  sure  there  is  no  queen  in  the  hive  be- 
fore attempting  to  introduce  another.)     She  has  a  long  sharp  sting,  but  she  uses 
it  only  for  royal  battles,  or  fighting  against  another  queen      (Hence  she  can  be 
picked  up  in  the  fingers  of  the  operator  with  perfect  safety.)     She  is  fed  on  food 
pre-digested  by  the  workers  and  offered  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  thick  milky  fluid 
which  some  call  **bee  milk''  or  ''royal  jelly.''     (Hence  workers  and  food  for 
them  should  be  kept  with  her  when  she  is  caged  or  removed  from  the  hive.)     hhe 
is  very  hardy,  often  being  able  to  survive  adverse  conditions  until  nearly  the  last 
bee  in  the  hive.     (Hence,  a  live  queen  often  remains  with  but  a  handful  ot  bees, 
after  most  in  the  colony  have  died,  and  they  can  be  increased  to  a  full  colony  with 

proper  management.)  ,  ,     .  .     -i. 

There  is  a  condition  under  which  there  may  be  two  laying  queens  m  the  same 
colony.    This  is  when  the  old  queen  commences  to  decline     A  few  queen  cells  wil 
be  co^nstructed,  a  new  queen  reared  and  mated    and  bot^i  live  m  harmony  until 
the  old  one  dies  or  disappears.     This  is  called  -superseding. 

When  bees  swarm  the  old  queen  goes  with  the  old  or  '^primary''  swarm,  and 
the  young  queen  or  queens  remai.  in  the  hive.  She  does  not  lead  the  swarm,  nor 
is  she  the  last  from  the  hive,  but  the  bees  fly  around  her,  go  where  she  goes  and 
settle  where  she  alights.  She  does  not  leave  until  there  is  a  sealed  queen  cell— an 
evidence  that  the  home  colony  will  have  a  queen.  (Hence,  the  presence  of  queen 
cells  in  the  hive  means  preparations  either  for  superseding  or  for  swarming.) 
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When  swarming  takes  place  the  bees  seem  to  ^'lose  their  senses'''  in  regards  to 
their  former  bearings  and  hive,  and  if  hived  even  near  the  old  hive  stand  they  will 
start  to  working  and  return  to  the  new  instead  of  the  old ;  but  if  some  bees  from 
the  swarm  are  put  into  a  small  vessel  and  whirled  rapidly  overhead  then  tossed 
into  the  air  they  *'come  to  themselves '^  again  and  return  to  the  old  stand. 
(Hence,  to  learn  which  colony  swarmed  whirl  some  bees  from  the  swarm  cluster 
and  see  to  what  hive  they  return.) 

A  swarm  never  goes  away  without  a  queen.  (Hence,  clipping  the  wing  of  the 
queen  keeps  both  the  queen  and  swarm  at  home.)  Bees  sometimes,  but  rarely,  seek 
a  place  to  which  to  go  before  swarming,  but  when  they  swarm  and  cluster  some  bees 
('* scouts")  go  in  search  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  colony  to  become  established. 
Upon  their  return  the  cluster  breaks,  and  away  they  go  *  *  in  a  bee  line ' '  for  their 
new  home.  They  may  remain  in  the  cluster  only  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two, 
or  even  (in  rare  cases)  permanently,  remaining  and  building  comb.  The  writer 
has  several  times  had  swarms  enter  vacant  hives,  even  coming  from  other  apiaries 
or  possibly  from  trees. 

When  a  queen's  wing  is  clipped  the  swarm  comes  out  and  clusters  for  a  short 
time,  then  finding  itself  queenless  returns  to  the  hive,  to  emerge  again  the  same 
day  or  possibly  the  next  day  also.  In  the  meantime  the  clipped  queen  is  tumbling 
about  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hive,  or  she  may  be  surrounded  by  a  very 
small  cluster  (about  the  size  of  a  walnut)  of  her  own  bees.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  swarming  the  clipped  bee  should  be  found  and  cared 
for. 

When  the  primary  swarm  and  queen  go  out  there  are  several  sealed  queen  cells 
left  in  the  hive.  Each  of  several  of  these  may  be  surrounded  and  protected  by  a 
cluster  of  bees  that  remain  loyal  to  their  own  respective  virgin  queen. 

The  first  queen  out  of  a  cell  at  once  starts  on  a  tour  of  royal  murder,  gnawing 
into  each  queen  cell  near  the  base  and  killing  the  occupant.  Should  she  meet 
another  young  queen  emerging  or  outside  the  cell  there  is  a  battle  to  the  finish, 
but  where  the  occupant  of  a  queen  cell  is  protected  by  its  own  faithful  cluster  the 
first  young  queen  passes  on  in  terror,  and  soon  goes  out  with  some  of  the  bees  in  a 
secondary  swarm.  This  explains  why  a  secondary  swarm  has  a  virgin  queen,  and 
why  several  ** after  swarms"  (as  the  secondary  swarms  are  called)  may  ai)pear. 
The  bees  guarding  the  individual  queen  cells  seem  to  get  tired  of  the  secession 
business  after  a  time,  or  perhaps  agree  npon  a  ''black  horse  candidate"  for  the 
queenship,  or  the  imprisoned  queens  make  a  final  break  for  liberty,  as  there  may 
come  a  small  after-swarm  with  several  virgin  queens,  and  this  will  then  be  the  last 
one.  This  explains  why  a  colony  may  *  *  swarm  itself  to  death, ' '  and  how  this  can 
be  prevented,  by  making  sure  there  is  only  one  queen  or  queen  cell  left  in  the  hive 
at  the  time  of  swarming. 

Another  fact  that  the  queen  wing-clippers  should  remember  is  that  the  primary 
swarm,  after  having  been  fooled  around  a  few  times  by  the  queen  that  will  not 
'*go  along,"  may  make  another  effort  and  this  time  depart  for  *' realms  un- 
known." This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  time  they  have  not  departed 
without  a  queen,  neither  has  the  old  queen  grown  new  wings  and  accompanied  her 
retinue,  but  the  development  of  a  young  queen  and  her  presence  in  the  swarm  make 
this  absconding  possible. 

Here  is  as  good  place  as  any  to  lay  down  the  fundamental  statement  that  all 
swarming  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  bees  to  escape  adverse  conditions.  Attempts 
at  preventing  swarming  bv  cutting  out  queen  cells  are  like  treating  skin  eruptions 
by  external  applications  only.  It  is  better  to  remove  the  cause,  which  means  to 
give  room  and  ventilation  in  time,  and  as  a  last  resort  remove  queen  cells,  doing 
this  before  they  are  sealed. 

Drones:  The  drones  are  more  important  than  usually  considered.  They  are 
the  fathers  of  the  workers,  and  as  such  should  come  only  from  good  stock.  They 
are  the  poor  fellows  who  have  no  father  but  do  have  a  grandfather.  They  are 
produced  only  in  times  of  afi'.iier  ce,  and  are  killed  by  their  own  half-sisters  or 
aunts  when  the  income  is  reduced.  Yet  this  is  only  in  a  queen-right  colony.  In 
one  that  is  queenless  the  drones  are  permitted  to  live.  Hence,  to  get  drones  for 
early  spring  breeding  either  feed  stimulatively  and  strongly,  or  make  a  colony 
queenless  before  the  summer  nectar  flow  stops  and  carry  them  through  the  winter 
in  this  colony.  They  can  be  changed  from  one  colony  to  another  without  any 
trouble,  as  the  bees  seem  to  regard  them  as  harmless  interlopers. 

The  Workers:  These  are  the  products  of  fertilized  eggs  and  full  sisters  to 
the  queens,  or  the  daughters  of  mated  queens  only.  The  same  egg  may  produce  a 
queen  or  a  worker,  according  to  the  kind  of  food  given  by  the  nurses.    During  the 
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first  three  days  the  food  for  all  larvte  or  young  bees  is  exactly  the  same.  After 
that  time  those  that  are  to  develop  into  queens  are  continually  fed  abundantly  on 
**  royal  jelly"  only,  while  those  that  are  to  become  workers  (and  also  the  drones), 
are  fed  on  a  decreasing  proportion  of  '  *  bee  milk "  or  *  *  royal  jelly ' '  and  an  in- 
creasing portion  of  honey  and  pollen  or  *'bee  bread."  Workers  and  drones  will 
be  reared  in  the  same  cells  for  many  years,  but  these  cells  gradually  become  shal- 
lower and  narrower  by  the  deposits  of  old  skins,  and  the  bees  reared  in  them 
become  likewise  smaller.  Hence  the  importance  of  completely  cleaning  up  old 
combs  occasionally  by  rendering,  in  order  to  have  large,  strong  workers. 

The  young  workers  first  become  nurse  bees,  feeding  the  larvae  and  the  queen, 
and  going  to  the  field  after  a  week  to  a  month,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  colony. 
The  length  of  their  life  depends  upon  the  duration  of  their  wings.  Hence,  the 
importance  of  keeping  down  weeds  and  grass  that  would  wear  out  the  winjrs  in 
passing  through  to  the  entrance  of  the  hives.  When  a  bee  becomes  older  its  hairs 
are  worn  off  and  it  becomes  black  and  shiny.     Young  bees  are  gray  and  hairy. 

As  they  become  worn,  feeble  or  sick  their  sisters  carry  them  from  the  hive  and 
throw  them  away,  repeating  the  process  when  they  return.  They  sting  bees  from 
other  colonies,  but  not  their  own.  They  unite  in  their  attacks  on  drones  to  tear 
them  to  pieces,  but  a  single  strong  worker  carries  away  a  weaker  one.  A  strange 
queen  is  generally  neither  stung,  torn  nor  carried  away,  but  *' balled"  by  the 
workers  uniting  in  a  tight  ball  (about  the  size  of  a  walnut)  around  her,  pressing 
and  smothering  her  to  death.  They  will  not  sting  her  unless  separated  by  force. 
(Drop  the  ball  into  water  and  ])ick  her  out.)  They  recognize  different  queens  by 
their  different  odors.  Hence,  the  nietho<l  of  introducing  by  smoking  or  by  daub- 
ing with  honey  to  disguise  or  conceal  her  odor  until  they  become  accustomed  to  it. 
As  soon  as  they  become  queenless  they  start  to  make  queen  cells  around  very 
young  larva*.  They  must  be  less  than  three  days  old  to  make  queens,  and  as  it 
takes  all  eegs  three  days  to  hatch,  the  colony  should  be  queenless  at  least  six  days, 
and  all  cells  removed,  to  make  queens  from  select  combs  given  them. 

The  auditing  committee  reported  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  accounts 
correct. 

The  Committee  on  Resolution  reported  the  following : 

1  Fesolvrd  That  we  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lancaster  Qiamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  free  use  of  their  rooms  and  the  very  cordial  welcome  which  they 
extended  to  us. 

9  Fcsolved,  That  we  thank  the  press  of  this  city  for  so  kindly  permitting  their 
reporters  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  for  the  publicity  which  they  have 
given  to  our  deliberations  and  discussions. 

3  Besolved,  That  we  thank  the  local  committee  composed  of  L.  B.  Huber,  E.  8. 
Hacker,  Samuel  Gochenauer,  Elmer  J.  Weaver,  L.  K.  Hostetter  and  •T'^seP\J'- 
Kirk,  for  their  efforts  in  making  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  attending  bee-keepers. 

4.  That  we  appreciate  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  officers,  those  retiring  and 
those  continuing.  ,       ,  .    ^    ^ 

5  That  we  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  for  Permitting  his  first 
asLan?,  w'  S  Demuth,  to  be  with  us,  and  we  also  thank  Mr.  Demuth  for  his 
excellent 'address  of  last  evening.  ,     .  ,  ,        ,         ;, 

6  That  we  bring  everv  influence  to  bear  on  our  newly-elected  legislators  toward 
securing  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  apiary  inspection  work. 

7  That  we  follow  the  suggestions  made  by  Prof.  Surface  that  every  bee-keeper 
prLnt  take'note  of  the  things  said  at  this  meeting  and  have  them  printed  from 
time  to  time  in  their  local  papers. 

Tnnsmuch  is  i^  has  not  been  chronicled,  we  desire  to  express  our  sincere  sorrow 
and  reg  for  t^i;e  removal  by  death  of  our  brother  D.  S.  Newall,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  we  express  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  relatives  and  friends. 

H.  Faucett, 
F.  J.  Strittmatter, 
George  H.  Rea. 
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A  motion  was  made  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in  Harrisburg 
and  the  time  left  to  the  wishes  of  the  executive  committee. 

A  series  of  summer  meetings  were  arranged.  L.  B.  Iluber,  Landis- 
ville;  J.  11.  Kirk,  Peach  Bottom,  and  Dr.  I.  II.  Mayer,  of  Willow 
Street,  were  selected  as  a  committee  from  Lancaster  County. 

J.  R.  Rambo,  of  CoUingdale,  was  appointed  to  arrange  a  summer 
meeting  in  Delaware  County.  F.  J.  Strittmatter,  of  Ebensburg,  was 
selected  to  arrange  a  similar  meeting  in  Cambria  County,  H.  C. 
Klinger  of  Liverpool  to  do  so  in  Juniata  County,  and  Messrs.  Irvin 
Chapin,  Geo.  F.  Smohl  and  I.  II.  Corsen  for  Luzerne  County. 

A  short  time  was  devoted  to  general  discussions  on  re-queening  and 
increase  after  which  the  convention  adjourned. 

II.  C.  Klinger,  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.,  March  2-3,  1917. 

The  convention  met  in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room,  Capitol  building 
and  was  called  to  order  at  2 :  30  P.  M.  by  the  President  Dr.  II.  A.  Sur- 
face. After  prayer  was  offered  the  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 
Thirty  members  were  present  at  the  opening  session. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  opening  address  and  gave  a  history 
of  the  Association,  of  its  early  struggle,  of  what  it  has  accomplished 
by  way  of  legislation  and  compared  the  enthusiasm  of  its  meetings 
with  the  lack  of  interest  that  marks  the  sessions  of  other  similar  organ- 
izations. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  great  loss  former  State  Inspector  G.  II.  Rea 
met  through  the  death  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Rea  is  now  doing  extension 
work  for  the  National  Government  in  North  Carolina. 

A  motion  was  offered  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  l\Ir.  Rea 
and  that  it  be  signed  by  all  the  members  present. 

A  nomination  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  IMessrs. 
Weimer,  Iluber,  DuBree,  Gilham  and  Miss  Brinton. 

F.  G.  Fox  then  read  a  paper  on  ' '  Gathered  by  the  Way. 

Gathered  By  the  Way. 

If  I  were  to  ask  you  what  we  gather  by  the  way,  I  think  you  would  I'eply  experi- 
ence     This  is  a^  it  should  be  if  we  are  awake  and  alert. 

It  seems  to  be  that  the  best  part  of  a  bee  convention  is  the  exchanging  ot  ex- 
periences, that  each  may  profit  by  the  other  fellow 's  blunders  or  mistakes  as  well 

as  his  success.  „    ,  ,  .,  ^ 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  speak  only  of  the  success  and  cover  up  the 
blunders,  but  often  the  latter  is  n.ore  helpful  to  our  fellow  bce-keepeTs  than  the 
former,  so  why  should  we  hide  that  which  may  be  the  more  helpful  It  is  a  com- 
mendable trait  to  enlarge  upon  the  success  and  look  upon  the  bright  sjde  ot 
everything.     For 

Sure  this  world  is  full  of  trouble— 

I  ain't  said  it  ain't, 
I  have  had  enough  and  double 

Reason  for  complaint. 
Bain  an'  storm  have  come  to  fret  me, 

Skies  were  often  gray; 
Thorns  an '  brambles  have  beset  me 

On  the  road — but  say, 

Ain't  it  fine  to-day! 

What's  the  use  of  always  weepin', 

Makin'  trouble  last? 
What's  the  use  of  always  keepin' 

Thinkin'  of  the  past? 
Each  must  have  his  tribulation, 

Water  with  his  wine — 
Life,  it  ain't  no  celebration. 

Troubles?   I've  had  m.ine— 
But  to-day  is  fine! 
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It's  to-day  tbat  I  am  livin', 

Not  a  month  agro: 
Havin',  losin^,  takin',  givin  *, 

As  time  wills  it  so. 
Yesterdav  a  cloud  of  sorrow 

Fell  across  the  way ; 
It  may  rain  again  to-morrow, 

It  may  rain — but,  say, 

Ain^t  it  fine  to-day! 

So  it  is  only  the  present  we  are  living  in  and  not  the  past,  or  even  the  future. 
However,  the  past  has  its  lessons  whereby  we  may  profit  in  the  present  or  the 

future. 

In  my  brief  ramblings  during  the  past  season,  the  thing  that  struck  me  the  most 
forcefully  was  the  ignorance  of  people  about  bees.  I  have  met  both  the  man  **who 
knew  it  all"  and  those  willing  and  anxious  to  learn.  To  the  former  class  you 
cannot  impart  much  information,  it  is  like  pouring  water  on  a  duck's  back.  The 
latter  it  is  both  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  assist. 

The  practical  bee-keeper  often  firds  himself  in  a  position  where  he  would  like 
to  have  a  few  more  bees  to  bolster  up  the  winter's  loss  or  to  increase  his  honey 
production  or  both.  While  purchasing  bees  by  the  pound  from  the  South  is  a 
very  good  method,  I  question  whether  there  is  not  a  cheaper  and  better  way  of 
procuring  this  increase.  There  are  many  farmers  and  others  who  have  all  the 
bees  they  care  about  and  simply  let  the  swarms  suit  their  own  sweet  pleasure  about 
a  future  home.  When  properly  api)roached  the  people  are  often  willing  to  sell 
these  swarms  for  a  small  consideration.  In  fact,  the  cash  they  receive  for  the 
swarms  is  several  times  greater  than  the  money  they  receive  for  the  amount  of 
honey  they  sell.  As  to  price  for  the  same,  I  consider  one  dollar  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  a  prime  swarm  early  in  the  season.  Sometimes  they  can  be  had  for  a 
smaller  sum.  One  such  swarm  purchased  in  May  stored  for  me  over  forty  first- 
class  sections  of  white  comb  honey  and  twenty  pounds  of  extracted.  Nine  other 
swarms  purchased  gave  me  120  sections  fancy  clover  honey  and  100  pounds  of 
extracted.  These  were  kept  on  the  let  alone  system  or  I  might  have  gotten  fully 
50  per  cent,  more  honey  from  them.  What  these  bees  did  in  the  fall  I  do  not 
know,  as  I  have  not  seen  them  since  July. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  has  all  the  bees  he  wants  or  can  handle  and  does  not 
want  any  increase.  If  he  handles  his  bees  properly,  either  by  returning  the  swarms 
or  hiving  them  double,  he  can  produce  about  three  times  the  average  yield  of 
honey.  Even  in  a  poor  season  these  rousing  colonies  will  produce  some  honey 
while  other  colonies  are  struggling  for  an  existence.  The  secret  is  a  tremendous 
field  force  and  comparative  small  household  expense. 

My  best  colony  the  past  season  was  a  hived  back  and  partly  a  double  swarm 
which  gave  me  2i4  first-class  sections  of  honey.  At  one  time  I  run  short  of  supers 
or  I  might  have  done  some  better.  My  average  for  the  season  was  about  40  sec- 
tions per  colony. 

During  the  heavy  honey  flow  it  pays  to  keep  after  the  bees.  Not  only  give 
them  plentv  of  surplus  room  but  have  an  eye  on  the  brood  nest.  I  have  seen 
colonies  the  past  season  which  had  been  strong  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey 
flow  dwindle  down  to  a  very  few  bees  and  upon  examination  found  the  hive  just 
blocked  up  with  honey  and  no  room  for  the  queen  to  lay.  In  one  such  colony  I 
could  have  covered  all  the  brood  with  th^  palm  of  one  hand.  The  queen  was  hav- 
ing a  holiday  but  it  did  not  last  long,  as  I  relieved  the  congested  condition  of  the 
hive  and  gave  her  room  to  work.     This  was  in  a  ten-frame  hive. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  location  of  apiaries.  I  do  not  believe  it  i»  ever  ad- 
visable to  locate  an  apiary  along  comparative  large  streams  of  water  or  lakes. 
True  they  look  mighty  picturesque,  but  that  is  all  you  can  say  for  them.  The 
bees  will  almost  invariably  cross  the  water  and  when  they  come  homeward,  heavily 
laden,  they  alight  on  the  water  to  rest  and  as  they  are  mighty  poor  ducks,  they 
cannot  get  back  in  the  air  again  and  perish  by  the  thousands. 

One  of  my  out-yards  is  in  a  sheltered  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Early 
in  the  season  it  has  built  up  more  rapidly  than  my  home  yard,  due  to  its  sheltered 
location  and  the  abundance  of  wild  flowers,  Indian  tobacco,  dandelion,  black 
locust,  and  later  basswood.  Bur:  when  the  buckwheat  flow  comes  on,  they  cross 
to  the  New  Jersey  side,  load  so  full  of  nectar  that  they  must  needs  stop  and  rest 
on  their  homeward  way.  As  there  is  no  island  in  their  direct  flight  they  alight 
in  the  water  to  arise  no  more. 


About  ten  days  after  the  buckwheat  flow  had  begun  I  visited  this  yard.  By  a 
casual  inspection  of  the  outside  conditions  of  the  best  colonies  it  looked  as  though 
they  had  cast  a  swarm  about  three  days  prior.  Upon  examining  the  interior  it 
was  very  evident  that  they  had  not  swarmed  but  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  field 
bees  were  missing.  It  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  them. 
After  the  buckwheat  flow  the  bees  increased  again  and  were  in  good  condition 
for  wintering.  For  several  years  it  has  puzzled  me  to  know  why  this  yard  never 
did  well  during  the  buckwheat  season  and  did  not  give  any  fall  honey.  The  solu- 
tion now  is  very  plain  and  I  think  that  yard  will  be  moved  after  the  linden  flow. 

There  may  be  locations  where  the  streams  are  narrow  or  so  wide  that  the  bees 
will  not  cross  them,  or  the  honey  flow  all  on  the  side  where  the  apiary  is  located. 
Under  these  conditions  the  location  would  be  all  right. 

My  home  yard  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Delaware  and  the  river 
has  never  taken  any  noticeable  toll  from  them.  But  conditions  differ.  I  am  about 
300  feet  above  the  river  and  the  bees  in  crossing  fly  from  hill  to  hill  high  above 
the  river,  if  they  must  alight  th'^*  chances  are  ten  to  one  in  their  favor  of  making 
the  opposite  shore  before  they  get  down  to  the  water. 

There  are  some  bee-keepers  who  are  much  better  salesmen  than  others.  They 
are  able  to  sell  much  more  honey  than  they  can  produce.  Still,  when  they  ap- 
proach the  other  fellow  and  try  to  buy  honey  from  him  they  are  asked  the  top 
notch  retail  price  and  thus  make  it  impossible  to  do  business. 

Those  having  honey  for  sale  should  consider  what  their  honey  would  net  them 
if  shipped  to  the  market.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to  pay  freight,  cartage  and 
commission,  so  the  net  returns  would  not  look  like  the  honey  quotations. 

I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  the  man  who  wishes  to  purchase  honey  for  his  trade  can 
buy  it  from  the  commission  houses  for  less  money  than  they  can  from  the  pro- 
ducers. Question,  What  did  the  producer  get  for  this  honey  when  he  sent  it  to 
the  commission  merchant? 

The  subject  of  '*How  to  Increase,''  was  then  taken  up  by  J.  R. 
Rambo.  He  gave  as  an  illustration  that  a  neighbor  of  his  had  a  strong 
colony  and  wanted  increase.  He  made  eight  nuclei  out  of  the  colony 
and  gave  each  a  ripe  cell.  Of  the  young  queens  seven  were  success- 
fully mated.  Four  of  the  nuclei  gathered  a  total  of  100  pounds  of 
surplus  honey  and  the  other  three  thirty  pounds.  The  queenless 
nucleus  had  to  be  fed  and  the  parent  colony  also  built  up  strong  to 
winter.    This  would  bring  the  income  value  of  the  colony  to  $40  or  $50. 

Question. — How  strong  were  the  nuclei?  One  frame  of  brood  and 
honey  and  some  shook  bees. 

Question. — What  per  cent,  of  bees  go  back?  Not  over  ten  per  cent. 

Question. — Should  the  entrance  be  closed?  The  nuclei  were  made  at 
4  P.  M.,  and  the  entrance  closed  and  then  they  were  released  at  7  P.  M. 

Penn  G.  Snyder  of  Porto  Rico  then  was  introduced  and  spoke  on 
conditions  existing  in  that  island. 

Porto  Rico  is  a  beautiful  spot.  The  bees  are  as  devilish  as  the  land 
is  beautiful.  I  never  wore  gloves  in  the  States  but  when  I  came  to 
Porto  Rico  I  had  to  use  them  until  I  re-queened.  All  the  native  bees 
are  cross — a  mixture  of  Italians  and  black.  The  honey  yield  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  North.  We  have  a  flow  ten  months  of  the  year, 
a  slow  and  gradual  continuation.  The  main  crops  are  from  the 
blossoms  of  trees.  During  1915  we  had  five  blossoming  periods  and  in 
1916  three  periods.  The  honey  is  not  as  good  a  quality — a  little  sour 
and  is  not  ripened  as  well. 

The  honey  resources  of  the  island  are  good.  In  ten  years  the  amount 
of  export  of  honey  increased  from  $46.00  to  $46,000.00. 

The  quantity  taken  from  one  colony  was  never  known  to  be  over 
200  pounds.  My  average  is  100  pounds.  There  is  money  to  be  made 
at  100  pounds  per  colony. 
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There  is  no  winter  problem  and  no  foul  brood.    An  individual  can  ■ 
handle  1 ,000  colonies. 

The  laber  of  the  island  is  performed  differently  from  that  ot  the 
North     All  cutting  is  done  by  a  sword-like  knife  called  machete. 

The  peon  uses  it  to  cut  a  toothpick,  cut  a  chicken's  head  off  or  to 
butcher. 

The  soil  is  not  cultivated  very  deep  and  most  of  it  is  done  by  hand 
owing  to  its  texture  and  composition.  It  is  largely  volcanic  in  for- 
mation and  is  of  a  gritty  nature  from  a  sand  to  rocks  of  tje  size  of  an 
egg.  It  is  impossible  to  use  a  plow  except  on  land  that  is  flat.  A  plow 
is  drawn  by  either  from  four  to  six  oxen  or  six  mules  The  plow  runs 
about  four  inches  deep.    On  hillsides  the  hoeing  is  all  done  upwards. 

All  the  humus  cut  off  with  the  hoe  is  burned  later  on. 

None  is  ever  worked  in  the  soil.    How  things  grow  is  a  mystery. 

No  fertilizers  are  used  except  when  tobacco  is  raised.  The  natives 
do  not  understand  enough  to  work  humus  into  the  soil. 

It  is  necessary  to  re-queen  every  year  on  account  of  the  failing  of 
the  queen.    This  is  caused  by  her  laying  continuously  during  a  whole 

year.  .  ■     .    a 

Question.— W\mt  is  the  temperature?    From  ninety  to  ninety-hve 

during  the  day  while  the  nights  are  cool. 

Question.— \Nhat  other  insects?  Not  very  many  insects  on  account 
of  the  lizards  which  are  very  plentiful  and  are  the  people  s  best 
friends.    They  keep  the  insects  down. 

Question.— Wh^t  is  the  market  for  honey?   It  is  sent  to  New  York. 

Question—Why  will  bees  store  honey  if  they  have  access  to  it  in 
the  flowers  all  the  year  round?  Because  it  is  instinctive  Dr.  Phillips 
Sid  that  bees  do  sometimes  lose  their  instinct.  Darwin  cites  a  c^ase 
of  bees  losing  their  instinct  through  change  of  environment.  Honey 
gathering  is  an  instinct  and  we  make  a  mistake  by  t Innking  it  ,s  ui- 
felligeTcf.    A  bee  has  very  little  memory.    It  does  not  last  over  three 

Mr.  Carr  of  New  Jersey  concluded  the  discussion  by  speaking  on 

the  instinct  of  the  bee.  ^         x-       j 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  legislative  committee  be  continued. 
The  following  committees  were  appointed :    Auditing,  Rambo,  Fox, 

and  Reeder ;   Resolution,  Hollopeter,  Brant  and  t  isher. 

Evening  Session. 
Dr  Surface  in  the  chair.    The  question  box  was  opened  and  cpies- 
'"tT :;Slin^  'otnmSTeported  the  following  officers  which  were 

'^^frfsiSnririfT.  Surface;    1st  vice-pres.,  G.  H.  R.a;    2d  vice- 
pres    J  R  Rambo;  3d  vice-pres.,  F.  J.  Strittmatter ;  sec-treas.,  II.  C. 

^Members  of  Agriculture  Federation :  E.  A.  Weimer,  H.  A.  Surfaee, 

'°Dekga'ie  to'Sonal  Convention,  H.  A.  Surface;   alternate,  F.  G. 
Fox. 
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The  Foul  Brood  Inspectors,  Messrs.  Fox,  and  Rambo  then  reported 
of  the  work  done  during  the  yesLV.  They  recommended  that  a  law 
be  passed  making  it  a  nuisance  to  keep  bees  in  box  hives. 

E.  G.  Carr  the  State  Inspector  for  New  Jersey  presented  a  paper  on 
''The  Alexander  Treatment  for  Foul  Brood.'' 

The  Alexander  Treatment  for  European  Foul  Brood. 

The  treatment  of  European  foul  brood  without  destroyinsj  the  combs  accorcling: 
to  the  plan  by  Mr.  Alexander,  published  in  the  November,  1905,  number  of 
Gleanlnqs  in  Bee  C/ulture,  contains  but  one  new  feature  which  is  the  combination 
of  Italian  bees,  queenlessness  and  strong  colonies.  All  of  these  three  things  had 
been  used  with  success  by  various  a})iculturists. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  directions  were  plainly  given,  many  failed  to 
secure  good  results.  Since  some  of  the  best  bee-keepers  in  the  country  report  suc- 
cess with  the  so-called  Alexander  method,  failure,  if  any,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  bee-keeper.  At  the  same  time,  the  behavior  of  European  foul  brood  in  dif- 
ferent localities  varies  so  much  that  more  radical  measures  are  necessary  in  some 
cases  than  in  others. 

There  are  three  factors  involved  in  the  treatment  for  Euroi>ean  foul  brood 
without  destroying  the  combs,  which  are,  a  strong  colony,  the  cessation  of  brood 
rearing  in  the  diseased  combs  for  a  time,  and  good  Italian  stock.  The  disease 
sometimes  disappears  from  a  cc  lony  with  only  two  of  these  conditions  present. 

The  Strong  Colony. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  this  method  is  a  strong  colony.  Some- 
times a  colony  infected  with  Ei.ropean  foul  brood  is  strong  but  in  the  manner  the 
disease  often  works  a  colony  is  soon  weakened  if  strong  when  attacked. 

Too  small  a  colony  is  often  the  cause  for  failure  to  overcome  this  disease  by 
this  modified  treatment.  No  one  v.ho  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  note  the 
different  ideas  among  bee-keepers  as  to  what  constitutes  a  strong  colony,  can  form 
an  idea  of  this  difference.  So  great  is  this  that  what  one  would  call  a  strong  colony 
another  might  consider  only  a  nucleus. 

To  do  the  best  work  in  cleaning  up  European  foul  brood  a  colony  should  be 
strong  in  younri  bees,  since  thes':*  are  the  ones  which  are  credited  with  doing  this 
work.  Strengthening  the  colony  should  be  done  without  unnecessary  drain  upon 
the  strength  of  the  other  colonies.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  minimum 
strength  of  colony  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  clean  out   disease,  be 

known.  . 

Both  Dr.  Miller  and  the  Dadants  have  been  successful  in  combating  >.uropean 
foul  brood  by  dequeening  and  they  agree  on  the  amount  of  brood  and  bees  neces- 
sary for  success.  While  the  size  of  hive  and  frame  used  by  each  is  different,  they 
consider  necessary  an  amount  of  brood  about  equal  to  five  Langstroth  size  frames 
well  filled,  or  about  500  square  inches  and  enough  bees  to  cover  well  six  Langstroth 
size  frames.  Colonies  which  are  not  equal  to  this  in  strength  may  be  strengthened 
in  various  ways.  Frames  of  emerging  brood  may  be  added,  frames  of  bees  may 
be  shaken  before  the  entrance,  colonies  may  be  united,  or  weak  and  strong  colonies 
may  be  made  to  exchange  places.  The  plan  which  appeals  to  the  writer  most  is 
shaking  bees  in  front  of  the  entrance.  Tlie  old  bees  fly  back  home  and  the  young 
ones  go  in  the  colonies  needing  them. 

Dequeening. 

A  period  of  no  breeding  in  the  combs  is  necessary  to  give  the  bees  opportunity 
to  clean  out  the  diseased  larva^.  This  checks  the  multiplication  of  the  >J^^teriiim 
responsible  for  the  disease  by  bringing  on  a  dearth  of  suitable  soil  in  which  they 
may  develop.  Simmons,  in  1904,  recommended  leaving  the  diseased  colony  queen- 
less  but  did  not  give  anv  definite  time.  Alexander,  however,  specified  a  period  of 
27  days  during  which  no  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  hive.  His  idea  was  that  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  all  brood  to  emerge  before  the  deposition  of  eggs  was  allowed. 

Even  the  most  casual  observer  has  noticed  the  great  difference  m  the  inclination 
or  ability  of  different  colonies  to  clean  out  diseased  larvae.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  bv  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  young  bees  in  the  colony  or  by  the  de- 
ference in  the  race  or  strain  of  bees.    However  this  may  be,  the  economical  man- 
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asoment  of  the  aj.iary  demands  that  a  eolony  be  without  a  laying  queen  only  so 
Uifi.y  n«  i«a  iipppssai'v  to  aecomi)lish  a  desired  result. 

Dr   Mnier  hfapvlying  this  t.eatn.ent  n.ade  an  error  and  gave  a  laymp  qneeji 
of  tL^Jn     of  21  davs  instead  of  a  ripe  cell,  thus  shortening  the  time  of  no  egg 

r.  odl^ctTon  t^  TCn\.  Probabl^  --Ti^f„„^L^'\noS:.eUo*n"?o  th 
realizing  the  great  advantage  of  reducing  the  period  of  no  ^gg  l>'"'»"«t'on  t"  "^ 
mall  t"^  possible  time,  he  found  by  experiment  that  a  break  of  ^en  day  "  ^gg 
production  in  some  ca.es  «as  sufficient  to  overcome  the  disease  The  [oduc  o  i 
time  is  dooendent  largely  upon  the  amount  ot  infection.  It  is  clearly  seen  tnen 
th"t  to  fix'^^n  arbitrar^'y  Lit  to  the  time  of  queenlessness  would  unnecessarily  m- 
terfere  with  the  work  of  some  colonies. 

Giving  a  Good  Italian  Queen. 

beneficial. 

Modifications  of  These  Principles. 

Instead  of  deposing  or  caging  the  reigning  queen  ^"^•^•'^^Vod'n'L^lhU^nnS 

rerquS:d\;"d\t^'rs\*^if:;^re-rthra  daily  feed  of  syrup  would  be 

^To'L^M'thrtrouble  of  making  the  leinonade  one  beeko     e.  has  -<!-."-- 
of  citric  acid  to  a  gallon  of  syrup  and  claims  good  results.  Further  testm^ 

''^t^r^X::'^::^'^:^ ::^^'^^^^^^^  Alexander  ph.  to  all  pe.o.is 
Sing  pla^  will  be  equally  successful  with  the  dequeening  method.      E.  G.  Cabr. 

dT  I'p'p'Liniprofth;  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington,  R  C 
was  then  Introduced  and  addressed  the  meeting  on  "  Extension  Work 
in  Bee-Keeping. " 

1.  Latham,  Allen.   191 5.     ^'^^^S'"?^  IJ  ^f  r  "t"  Fx    Station 

2.  Cushman,   Sam'l,   1890.     Bulletin   No.  9,  R-   I-   Ex.   btation. 
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Extension  Work  in  Bee-Keeping. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips. 

Last  December,  while  attendinjy  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  Michijian 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  Grand  Rapids,  the  after-dinner  toasts  seemed  to  offer 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  a  to]>ic  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  conven- 
tion of  bee-keepers.  It  seemed  appropriate  to  give  expression  to  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  ways  in  which  bee-keei»ing  is  to  advance.  Bee-keepers  all  realize  that 
it  must  advance.  It  was  pointed  out  that  jiast  and  present  bee-keepers  have  toiled 
laboriously  to  get  the  information  needed  for  their  work  and  that  the  present 
methods  of  learning  bee-keeping  are  too  slovv'  ;ind  too  uncertain.  Bee-keeping  is 
often  a  sort  of  tradition  handed  dtwn  from  one  bee-keeper  to  his  successor.  Tliere 
are  the  books  on  bee-keeping  but  most  of  such  literature  is  not  pedagogically  cor- 
rect. A  few  schools  and  colleges  offer  courses  in  bee-keeping  but  these  reach 
relatively  few.  The  bee  journals  are  not  edited  primarily  for  the  giving  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  business.  The  bulletins  and  circulars  on  bee-keeping  from 
government  offices  do  not  reach  enough  people,  nor  are  they  the  most  effective 
method  of  presentation.  The  apiary  inspection  system  is  probably  to-day  the 
most  efficient,  extensive  instrument  for  the  teaching  of  bee-keeping,  and  this  func- 
tion is  a  mere  side  line  of  the  work. 

In  the  talks  at  the  Michigan  meeting  last  winter,  it  was  prophesied  that  the 
present  methods  of  instruction  would  be  replaced  by  more  efficient  methods.  Pro- 
fessional bee-keepers  are  not  being  made  fast  enough,  and  without  an  increase 
among  the  professionals  bee-keeping  cannot  advance.  A  brief  quotation  will  make 
clear  one  obstacle  in  this  advancement:  * '  Any  bright  boy  ought  to  be  able  to 
learn  the  essentials  of  bee-keeping  as  practiced  by  our  best  bee-keepers  in  one  year, 
or  two  years  at  most.  A  young  man  spends  four  years  in  medical  college,  gets  a 
little  hospital  experience  and  possibly  treats  you  when  your  life  is  in  danger. 
Surely  he  has  had  to  learn  more  in  his  brief  preparation  to  care  for  a  complex 
human  organism  than  the  bee-keeper  has  to  know  to  produce  honey. ' ' 

If  it  is  not  considered  out  of  place,  another  quotation  may  be  given: 

''The  advances  of  past  years  in  bee-keeping  have  come  chiefly  through  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  results  through  the  journals  and  books  on  this  subject  and 
more  recently  by  the  distribution  of  bulletins  from  the  Federal  and  State  labora- 
tories devoted  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  now  coming  to  be  generally  accepted  that  these 
educational  agencies  are  not  entirely  sufficient  and  also  that  the  industry  is  worthy 
of  more  recognition.  Several  agricultural  colleges  are  now  teaching  bee-keeping 
and  it  is  being  included  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  extension  work  of  various  in- 
stitutions. If  thfs  work  can  be  enlarged  adequately  there  is  a  great  future  for 
the  industry  along  conunercial  lines  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  person  engayed 
in  any  branch  of  bee-keeping  activities  to  further  this  development. 

Everyone  interested  in  any  kind  of  instruction  work  in  bee-keeping 


is  aware  that 


Rome  bee-keepers  disapprove  any  plan  by  which  more  persons  may  be  induced  to 
keep  bees.     Just  as  soon  as  such  work  is  suggested,  the  ogres  Overstocking  and 


nectar  dries  up  and  is  lost,  for  want  of  bees  to  collect  it,  but  this  estimate  is 
probably  made  either  from  caution  or  from  lack  of  information;  it  vvould  bo 
much  nearer  the  truth  to  state  that  not  more  than  one-twentieth  is  collected. 
Even  where  colonies  of  bees  are  abundant,  is  is  usually  easy  to  find  places  for 
new  out-apiaries,  and  one  who  attempts  to  find  a  half  dozen  localities  of  any  size 
in  the  United  States  that  are  now  overstocked  with  bees  will  find  his  task  virtually 

impossible. 

Overproduction  is  an  argument  more  diffifcult  to  answer,  but  it  is  becoming  easier 
every  day.  Years  ago,  Moses  Quinby,  the  Father  of  Practical  Bee-keeping,  could 
flood  the  New  York  honey  market  by  shipping  in  less  than  30,000  pounds  of  honey. 
To-day  this  causes  amusement  for  hundreds  of  towns  and  small  cities  are  con- 
suming this  amount  of  honey  every  year.  It  must  be  remembered  that  commer- 
cial bee-keeping  is  a  young  industry  and  the  marketing  of  the  crop  is  only  in  a 
formative  stage.  But  the  real  answer  to  the  objection  of  overproduction  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  rare  for  any  honey  to  be  held  over  until  the  next  season  and 
never  in  considerable  amounts*  while  usually  mid-winter  finds  the  markets  short 
of  honey.  This  argument  therefore  need  not  deter  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
advancing  bee-keeping.  ^ 


y 
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The  real  reason  back  of  the  objection  to  the  making  of  more  and  better  bee- 
keepers is,  of  course,  selfishness  If  a  bee-keeper  finds  that  he  can  make  a  good 
living  by  bees,  he  may  think  tliat  he  can  establish  a  monopoly  on  that  in  his  com- 
nninity  by  keeping  others  ignorant  of  the  business.  This  may  be  possible  in  a 
limited  community,  but  it  is^not  con  mendable  in  general  and  it  is  certainly  short- 
sighted and  narrow.  ,      i       i. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  and  in  fact  easy,  to  show  the  fallacies  of  such  objectors, 
but  there  is  one  overwhelming  argument  against  such  views  which  ought  forever 
to  silence  these  critics.  Bee-keeping  has  scarcely  yet  established  itself  definitely 
as  an  important  branch  of  American  agriculture.  The  present  crops  are  inade- 
quate to  make  honey  a  staple  market  article  the  year  round  and  the  number  of 
commercial  bee-keepers  is  inadequate  to  supply  honey  for  the  easily  created 
demand.  Therefore  pride  in  the  industry  and  a  desire  to  make  honey  a  sta]de 
and  the  demand  for  it  more  constant  will  induce  every  far-sighted  bee-keeper  to 
welcome  every  legitimate  effort  to  build  up  the  bee-keeping  industry. 

If  it  be  o-ranted  that  there  must  be  more  professional  bee-keepers,  from  what 
source  shalfthese  be  drawn  ?  There  must  be  recruits  every  year  to  the  ranks  of 
bee-keepers  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  best  material  from  which  to  make  profes- 
sional bee-keepers  is  found  among  those  already  keeping  bees.  The  effort  is  there- 
fore not  so  much  for  more  but  rather  for  better  bee-keepers.  The  tact  is  that 
bee-keeping  could  become  an  important  branch  of  agriculture  with  half  the  present 
number  of  bee-keepers,  provided  there  were  more  specialists. 

Among  the  agencies  for  this  work,  there  is  one  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
Extension  work  in  bee-keeping  is  not  new,  for  in  several  states  work  of  this  char- 
acter has  been  going  on  for  several  years.  The  special  branch  of  this  work  which 
will  be  discussed  is  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  last  session  of  Lon- 
eress  made  an  increase  of  $5,000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  office  ot  bee  culture 
and  more  important,  changed  the  wording  of  the  ai)i)ropriation  to  permit demon- 
strations Just  as  soon  as  this  was  made  law,  a  Civil  Service  examination  was 
called  for  apicultural  assistants,  which  was  given  on  September  20th  Appoint- 
ments were  made  as  soon  as  possible  and  three  men  are  now  m  the  field.  No  more 
field  men  can  be  appointed  under  present  funds. 

In  North  Carolina,  Mr.  George  H.  Rea,  former  inspector  of  apiaries  in  Penn- 
sylvania, is  working  on  a  cooperative  project  between  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  S  ate 
Department    of    Agriculture.      His   headquarters    are   in    the    office    of    the    State 
Entomologist,  Mr.   Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.,  but  most  of  his  work  is  in  the  field. 
North  Carolina  offers  great  opportunity  in  bee-keeping  and  the  state  already  ranks 
hiiih  in  the  number  of  colonies  of   bees,  but  many   of  the   North  Carolina  bee- 
keepers have  not  yet  learned  the  advantages  of  modern  manipulations  and  equip- 
ment     They  have  received  Mr.  Rea  graciously  and  are  cooperating  most  heartily, 
so  that  there  is  hoi)e  for  great  advances  in  this  state.     North  Carolina  now  pro- 
duces considerable  honev  but  not  enough  to  supply  her  own  demar.d,  so  that  it  is 
now  necessary  to  ship  in  consideiable  honey  annually.     The  increase  m  production 
and  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  product  will  beyond  question  increase 
the  demand  for  honey,  so  that  bee  keepers  in  other  states  need  have  no  anxiety 
about  competition  from  North  Caiolina  for  a  long  time.     It  is  to  be  expected,  m 
fact    that  more  honey  will  be  shipped  into  the  state  than  at  present. 

In  Tennessee,  Mr.  C.  E.  Bartholon.ew,  formerly  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  working  on  a  cooperative  i>roject  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  'iTniversitv  of  Tennessee  and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  IIis 
headquarters  are  in  the  office  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Keffer,  Extension  Director  University 
of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Tennessee  is  also  a  great  field  for  bee-keeping 
and  i)robably  has  more  piogressive  bee-keepers  than  most  of  the  southern  states 
except  Texas  The  brood  diseases  have  made  a  start  and  much  missionary  work 
must  be  done  to  induce  the  bee-keepers  to  clean  up.  In  many  parts  of  the  state 
the  ^^gum"  is  common  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  bee-keepers  are  not  using 
the  better  methods.  But  the  people  of  the  southern  states  realize,  perhaps  better 
than  those  in  other  sections,  what  extension  work  may  mean  to  their  agriculture 
and  we  look  forward  expectantly  to  great  results  here.  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  been 
at  work  only  a  short  time  but  the  outlook  is  promising. 

The  third  man  on  the  extension  force  of  the  office  is  Mr.  Kenneth  Hawkins, 
formerly  of  Illinois.  He  is  engaged  on  a  cooperative  project  between  the  oft ce 
of  Bee-Culture  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  office  ot  l^^x- 
tension  Work  in  the  South,  States  Relations  Service,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture     Mr   Hawkins  will  travel  throughout  the  fifteen  southern  states,  assisting 
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the  various  extension  workers  in  their  efforts  for  the  upbuilding  of  bee-keeping 
and  will  assist  individual  bee-keepers  and  organizations  of  bee-keepers  wherever 
possible.  The  fifteen  southern  states  have  v^ithin  their  borders  over  half  of  all 
the  colonies  of  bees  in  the  United  States.  The  last  several  years  show  an  apparent 
falling  off  in  numbers  of  bee-keepers  and  of  colonies,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  this  portion  of  the  United  States  has  unexcelled  opportunities  for  bee-keej)ing 
and  when  the  modern  methods  have  become  common,  the  South  will  produce 
enormous  quantities  of  honey. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  all  extension  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  is  in  cooperation  with  the  established  organization  for  agricultural 
extension.  This  cooperation  is  expected  of  all  branches  of  the  department  but,  I 
can  assure  you  the  cooperation  was  entered  upon  most  willingly  by  the  Bureau  oi 
Entomology.  There  is  a  vast  and  efficient  organization  in  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  the  Smith  Lever  act,  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  through 
extension  work,  the  extent  and  value  of  which  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. In  this  organization  bee-keeping  plays  a  small  part  at  present,  but  it  is 
assuredly  better  for  the  field  men  in  bee-keeping  to  take  their  proper  places  in  this 
organization  than  to  attempt  to  go  unaided  into  the  enormous  problem  of  helping 
the  bee-keeper. 

You  will  perhaps  ask  why  the  extension  work  in  bee-keeping  is  confined  at  pres- 
ent to  the  South.  The  opportunity  in  the  southern  states  has  already  been  made 
clear.  By  confining  the  work  to  this  region  there  is  all  the  work,  and  infinitely 
more  than  three  men  can  do.  A  second  reason  is  the  receptiveness  of  the  people 
of  the  South  to  extension  work,  in  which  regard  they  surpass  some  northern  com- 
munities. A  third  reason  is  that  the  South  is  a  virgin  field  in  bee-keeping,  offering 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  extension  work  in  bee-keeping  without  being 
misled  by  the  results  of  other  agencies.  When  it  is  considered  that  only  a  handful 
of  southern  bee-keepers  read  our  journals  and  our  books,  this  will  be  clear. 
Finally  there  is  a  reason  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  ex- 
pect any  opposition  to  the  work  from  the  southern  bee-keepers.  Frankly,  it  is 
realized  that  if  this  work  were  begun  in  some  northern  communities  there  might  be 
opposition  or  open  antagonism  from  some  of  the  selfish  bee-keepers  mentioned 
earlier.  With  money  enough  for  only  three  men  there  seemed  no  use  in  going  at 
first  into  places  where  the  work  would  encounter  needless  obstacles. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  many  commercial  bee-keepers  realize  the  narrow  es- 
capes  that  some  of  our  leading  bee-keepers  have  had  and  how  much  they  owe  to 
some  stimulating  word  from  a  widely  informed  bee-keeper.     Bee-keeping   is,   as 
we  all  recognize,  a  business  with,  n^any  pitfalls  and  at  the  times  the  best  of  bee- 
keepers will  be  discouraged.     This  is  chiefly  because  of  the  isolation  of  the  bee- 
keeper     The  name  Alexander  is  now  associated  in  our  minds  with  a  victory  over 
European  foul  brood,  yet  a  few  years  before  his  treatment  was  announced,  Mr. 
Alexander  went  to  a  New  York  bee-keepers'  convention  to  say  good-bye  to  his 
friends      European  foul  brood  had  practically  destroyed  his  business  and  he  had 
definitely  planned  to  quit.     A  few  minutes'  conversation  with  one  of  the  state 
apiarv  insT)ectors  changed  all  this,  and  we  know  the  far-reaching  resiilt  of  that 
brief 'conversation.     In  this  capacity  the  official  inspector  was  an  unofficial  exten- 
sion worker,  and  in  passing  it  may  be  stated  that  by  far  the  greatest  good  from  in- 
spection  comes  from  the  extension  features  of  this  work.    Another  New  lork  bee- 
keeper of  international  reputation  was  saved  to  bee-keeping  by  the  same  man  m  much 
the  same  way.   The  brilliant  Heddon  gave  up  bee-keeping  when  he  was  most  valuable 
to  his  fellow  bee-keepers,  a  fact  which  we  must  always  regret.    We  cannot  know 
his  inner  thoughts  at  this  time  but  it  is  an  interesting  speculation  whether  his 
attitude  toward  the  industry  might  not  have  been  changes!  by  the  stimulation  of 
an  extension  man  in  bee-keeping.     After  Professor  Cook  left  Michigan  m  1893, 
Heddon 's  interest  seems  to  have  lagged,  and  we  know  that  he  put  great  confidence 
in  Professor  Cook.     The  difference  between  the  voluntary  help  of  a  fellow  bee- 
keeper and  the  assigned  task  of  helping  another  bee-keeper  is  not  a^f^^^.  ?"^- 
Every  man  who  goes  into  such  work  must  carry  with  him  a  spin    of  helpfulness 
of  lust  the  kind  which  actuates  every  good  bee-keeper  when  opportunity  is  offered 
to  help  his  coworker.     A  large  part  of  the  assistance  comes  from  stimulation  to 
effort,  perhaps  more  than  from  information  imparted.  ;,     .     ^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  every  bee-keeper  at  some  time  or  other  needs  nust 
such  help  as  is  planned  in  this  extension  work.    There  comes  a  time  m  the  experi- 
ence of  every  bee-keeper  when  he  encounters  a  serious  problem :    European  f on 
brood  may  strike  him  for  the  first  time  and  find  him  unprepared;    swarm  control 
may  seem  an  insurmountable  problem;    adequate  marketing  may  appear  virtually 
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impossible.  At  present  he  must  get  what  he  can  by  reading,  by  correspondence, 
and  by  expensive  personal  trii)s.  When  extension  men  are  available,  he  can  call 
on  a  man  to  help  who  knows  from  wide  travel  and  experience,  constant  study  and 
careful  observation  how  these  various  problems  have  already  been  solved  else- 
where.    Wliat  would  you  give  to  have  such  a  man  as  a  helper* 

It  would  perhaps  be  considered  unnecessary  to  present  these  details  to  a  con- 
vention of  bee-keepers  outside  the  territory  covered  by  the  work  unless  there  was 
shown  some  way  in  which  each  bee-keeper  were  in  some  way  involved.  What  this 
movement  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  moral  support.  It  can  stand  valid 
criticism,  and  this  will  be  welcome,  but  in  its  infancy  it  will  suffer  if  there  is  wild 
denunciation  or  ill-advised  fault-finding.  I  hope  that  every  bee-keeper  will  feel  it 
his  duty  and  take  it  as  a  pleasure  to  support  this  work.  If  you  hear  or  read 
invalid  criticism,  show  the  critic  where  he  is  illogical  and  compel  him  to  prove 
his  assertions.  If  such  things  are  published,  ask  for  definite  proof  or  retraction. 
There  should  be  no  attempt  to  stifle  good  criticism,  however.  The  extension  work 
does  not  demand  financial  support  of  bee-keepers,  their  time  or  their  labors;  it 
does  demand  their  good  will  as  does  no  other  effort  for  the  betterment  of  the 
industry.     For  this  reason  this  su]).iect  is  presented  to  you  to-day. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Sanders,  Economic  Zoologist  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
was  introduced  to  the  convention  and  spoke  on  *' State  Aid  in  Future 
Development  of  Bee-Keeping/' 

He  spoke  of  the  plans  that  were  laid  for  extension  work  throughout 
the  State.  The  idea  of  doing  the  inspection  work  of  the  State  is  not  in 
the  way  of  coercion  but  rather  that  of  stimulation.  It  is  better  to 
eliminate  the  word  ''inspector''  and  use  the  word  ''adviser''  instead. 

The  former  word  carries  with  it  the  force  of  a  policeman  from  which 
we  revolt  while  the  word  "adviser"  has  a  sound  of  helpfulness. 

The  plans  for  the  future  will  be  gauged  largely  by  what  the  legis- 
lature will  do  in  the  way  of  appropriation. 

The  plan  is  to  secure  the  help  of  an  efficient  man  who  will  devote 
his  entire  time  to  extension  work,  and  to  further  prosecute  the  work 
which  has  already  been  done  successfully.  He  asked  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Association  and  urged  that  the  membership  be  increased 
to  ten  times  what  it  now  is. 

In  a  discussion  which  followed  the  address  Dr.  Phillips  said  that  the 
time  has  almost  come  when  we -can  dispense  with  the  penalty  clause  of 
our  inspection  laws  and  do  our  best  by  emphasizing  the  educational 
part  exclusively.  No  propaganda  has  ever  been  put  forward  that  has 
advanced  any  line  of  work  as  the  inspection  and  extension  work  among 
bee-keepers.     We  have  now  over  35  inspection  laws  throughout  the 

States. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  the  secretary  on  "Establishing  a  Trade 
Name  in  Honey,"  sent  by  E.  R.  Root,  of  Medina,  0. 

Establishing  a  Trade  Name  in  Honey. 

By  £.  B.  Boot. 

Some  years  ago  food  products  were  sold  in  bulk.  Such  a  thing  as  breakfast 
foods  in  package  form  was  unknown.  But  the  day  has  now  arrived  when  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  foods  in  all  kinds  of  packages  ranging  anywhere  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  package  These  foods  are  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
carefully  packed  and  sealed.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  food  in  package  form  has 
become  so  popular  is  because  the  workingman  cannot  afford  to  buy  food  in  bulk 
but  he  can  afford  to  get  ten  or  twenty-five  cents'  worth.  The  manufacturers  of 
package  foods  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  and  hence  various  brands  of 

food  were  put  out.  ,„,       «,,  ^        .^i^i-u      x/i 

Naturally  enough,  the  different  makers  of  foodstuffs  began  to  establish  a  trade- 
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name  for  their  products,  for  they  recognized  the  fact  that  before  their  article 
would  have  a  general  sale  it  would  have  to  be  advertised  extensively  in  magazines 
having  a  national  circulation.     The  result  has  been  that  certain  foods  are  adver- 
tised so  extensively  that  they  arc  in  the  mind  of  every  housewife.     Whenever  she 
thinks  of  baked  beans  sh?  thinks  of  Van  Camps.     If  she  wants  some  catsup,  in- 
stantly there  will  come  before  her  mind  the  name  of  Heinz  and  the  ''fifty-seven 
varieties.''    If  she  wants  a  breakfast  food  the  name  Kellogg  or  Pettijohn,  ''Cream 
of  Wheat,"  and  a  dozen  other  standard  foods,  will  occur  to  her.     The  food  that 
she  will  be  mostly  likely  to  buy,  however,  is  the  one  most  thoroughly  advertised; 
and  the  grocer  or  wholesaler  will  be  compelled  to  put  in  stocks  because  the  public 
will  ask  for  the  thing  that  has  a  trade-name  and  the  one  which  is  advertised  most. 
If  it  is  a  hot  day,  and  one  feels  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  soda  water,  per- 
haps the  first  tiling  that  comes  to  his  mind  will  be  Coca-cola,  because  it  is  adver- 
tised everywhere  on  bill  boards  and  in  the  standard  magazines.     I  have  asked  the 
proprietors  of  several  soda  fountains  what  drinks  they  sold  the  most  of,  and  the 
almost  invariable  reply  has  been  ' '  Coca-cola. ' '     When  asked  the  rea-on  why,  the 
answer  is,  * '  Because  it  is  so  well  advertised. " 

Bee-keepers  have  been  very  slow  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  their  product  the 
finest  food  in  the  world,  has  never  been,  until  recently,  national  y  advertised. 
Some  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  form  an  organization,  national  in  character, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  create  a  demand  for  honey.  It  was  proposed  to  assess 
all  the  manufacturers  of  bee  supplies,  the  publishers  of  bee  journals  and  the  bee- 
keepers themselves,  a  sum  equal  to  a  certain  percentage  of  their  gross  output  or 
business  An  organization  was  perfected  and  something  hke  $1,500  was  raised; 
but  immediatelv  the  question  was  asked,  "How  is  the  money  to  be  expended? 
Some  held  that'  honey  booklets  should  be  circulated  over  the  country.  Others  be- 
lieved that  honey  ought  to  be  netionally  advertised,  but  when  it  was  round  that 

$1,500  would  be  only\  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  that  P^^^^^^^^^ /^t^^^^S'^lf  ,,as 
accomplished  in  that  way,  it  was  decided  to  put  out  some  bulletins  This  was 
done  under  the  directions  of  N.  E.  France.  Some  good  was  done  but  the  result 
so  far  as  getting  honey  into  the  mind  of  the  housewite  was  negative. 

At  various  times  since  then,  bee-keepers  have  proposed  that  an  organization  be 
formed  to  advertise  honey.  Resolutions  were  parsed  and  officers  elected,  but  that 
was  about  as  far  as  things  would  go.  Mr.  W.  A  Selser  developed  a  trade  m 
-Selser's  Blossom  Nectar."  Mr.  Walter  S.  Pouder  sold  considerable  bottled 
honey  in  Indianapolis,  but  the  trade  did  not  extend  ^^f  beyond  hi^  ^7,^ r^* 
?;  a  likP  manner  Mr  C  H  W.  Weber,  of  Cincinnati,  and  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 
o?  the  sir  city;  put  out  bottied  honey  under  their 'own  brands;  and  while  these 
were  sold  over^the  United  States  in  some  of  the  various  cities,  the  sale  was 
effected  through  traveling  men  exclusively.  ,     ^       ^t    •         *     .*«^ 

In  the  meantime  producers  were  not  getting  very  much  for  their  extracted 
honey      There  were  scores  and  scores  of  wholesale  grocery  houses  that  were  not 

Snff  honey  Finallv  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  seeing  that  prices  were  going 
down  decided  io  start  out  on  a  campaign  of  its  own.  While  we  well  knew  that 
ff Te  weTt  to  tie  b\^^^^^^^^    of  advertisin|  our  own  brand  of  honey  it  woiUd  adver- 

iseth^rof  everybody  else,  we  felt  that  it  would  develop  the  honey  business  and 
!rthP  end  make  more  call  for  bee  supplies;  for  we  had  begun  to  see  that  some 
"roducers  v"re  go'ng  o^  of  the  business  unless  they  could  get  better  prices  for 

their  honey  ^.^^  ^^^  exception  of  the  work  done 

Under  the  then  existin      the  maiority  of  bee-keepers  were  competing   agamst 

L'ch^Xtlh:^^  M-t  o'f  them  were  not  salesmen,  and  the  result 

TthatTe  finest  food  Vro^^^^in^^^^^^^  ,,,tes,  and 

We  felt  that  honey  ought  to  be  sold  ^^  ^^^  f^^^^J  ^,^^       t  Coca-cola  on  the 

^^'^iT  D?itv'  T^i:^^^^  th"e  Airlin^e,  meaning  the  A.  I. 
S^o^tlS  ?r  thTsh  rt^st  line  ir^J^^^o  ^^^^^^ ^^  ^llt 
vertising  i^Journals  of  national^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^.„^  ,^„^y  ,.,, 

-honey  week'  '"«;";«, ^fj.^^^  Ai?lineToney  in  connection  with  live  bee  displays 
advertised  in  the  local  da^  7^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^      W,  ^,^,  ,„ 
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io  stimulate  prices.  We  called  in  our  man,  Mr.  D  'Arcy.  When  lie  proposed  a 
full-page  advertisement  in  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  and  Good  HauseJceeping,  I 
naturally  asked  him  how  much  a  page  in  the  first  mentioned  journal  would  cost. 

^^Six  thousand  dollars.'' 

^^What!    for  a  single  insertion  f 

*'Yes,  sir.'' 

T  remarked,  ^^Not  on  your  life.  I  would  rather  scatter  that  amount  of  money 
in  smaller  pages  over  more  issues. ' ' 

Then  he  went  on  to  show  that  honey  sales  must  be  given  a  big  boost  at  the 
beginning  of  the  honey  sales  and  then  follow  up  with  smaller  boosts  later  on. 

We  were  undecided.  Finally  some  one  reminded  us  that  when  the  Germans 
brought  their  42-centimeter  guns  to  bear  on  the  Belgian  forts  something  had  to 
come.  Then  it  was  pointed  out  that  advertising  out  of  season  would  not  bring  the 
result  that  advertising  in  season  would  secure.  We  finally  told  Mr.  D'Arcy  to  go 
ahead  and  he  d^d.  You  have  seen  our  advertisements — full  pages  in  the  Ladies^ 
Home  Journal  and  Good  Housekeeping,  We  were  trying  to  get  the  eye  of  the 
housewife.  You  will  remember  that  we  advertised  honey  as  a  food  and  not  as  a 
medicine.  We  show^ed  in  that  advertisement  hot  waffles  dripping  in  honey  and 
told  of  the  fine  quality  of  our  honey  candy,  of  how  good  honey  was  in  cakes  and 
cookies. 

Tf  you  will  read  over  the  advertisement  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  you  will  see  that  we  advertised  honey  in  general  and  Airline  honey 
in  particular.  What  has  been  the  result?  In  spite  of  the  enormous  crop  of  ex- 
tracted honey  produced  last  year,  there  is  not  much  of  it  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
bee-keepers  to-day;  and  while  T  suppose  T  ought  not  to  say  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  man  who  wants  to  buy  honey,  T  will  be  frank  with  you  and  say  T  do  nol. 
know  wiiere  the  bottlers  are  going  to  get  their  honey  to  fill  orders.  We  are  ad- 
vised by  the  glassware  people  that  they  have  had  the  best  trade  for  glass  bottles 
and  tumblers  for  extracted  honey  that  they  have  ever  had  in  their  history.  Bee- 
keepers are  even  now  asking  me  where  they  can  get  glassware. 

Bottled  honey  is  now  sold  ever^'where,  including  the  Airline  and  several  other 
brands,  in  most  of  the  best  groceries  in  the  country.  The  trade  of  all  tlie  bottlers 
has  increased  enormously,  and  yet  only  one  of  them  did  any  advertising. 

Tt  would  be  folly  for  me  to  claim  that  the  Airline  advertising  alone  put  honev 
on  the  map,  thus  making  extracted  honey  so  scarce  to-day;  but  I  do  claim  that 
it  has  been  one  of  the  importart  factors  that  have  helped  to  boost  the  price  of 
extracted  honey  so  that  to-day  the  public  is  consuming  a  larger  amount  of  liquid 
honey  than  it  lias  ever  done  before. 

Of  course  there  are  other  factors  that  have  helped  to  boost  the  price  of  honey. 
The  general  upward  trend  of  prices  on  everything  as  a  result  of  the  great  war 
has  had  its  effect.  The  shiploads  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  honey  that  have  been 
going  to  European  countries  to  supply  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  have  also  had  an 
effect.  But  there  never  was  a  time  when  extracted  honey  was  so  much  in  demand 
on  the  table  as  now\ 

There  never  was  a  time  when  there  were  so  many  magazine  articles  telling  about 
honey  as  a  food,  as  there  have  been  within  the  last  two  years. 

T  wull  close  by  saying  that  it  is  lime  that  bee-keepers  get  over  their  little  petty 
jealousies  and  time  that  thev  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  them  are  not 
salesmen.  Tn  trying  to  sell  their  horey  to  consumers  many  of  them  demoralize 
the  market  by  selling  it  at  retail  and  at  the  very  same  price  they  would  sell  it  in  a 
jobbing  way  to  large  buyers.  There  are  a  few  bee-keepers  who  are  also  salesmen, 
but  the  majority  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  can  do  better  by  selling 
to  a  jobber  who  will  give  them  the  highest  price  for  their  product  in  srood  clean 
cash  for  the  entire  crop.  E.  R.  "Root. 

The  paper  aroused  considerable  discussion  on  how  to  sell  honey  and 
the  price  one  should  ask.  Bee-keepers  are  often  at  fault  in  causing? 
low  prices.  Cases  were  cited  where  extracted  was  retailed  for  10  cents 
a  pound,  while  one  man  even  offered  to  deliver  it  by  parcel  post  for 
55  cents  a  gallon.  On  the  other  hand  some  are  selling  dark  grades  at 
30  cents  a  pound  and  light  honey  still  higher. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

The  president,  Dr.  Surface,  in  the  chair  at  9 :  30. 

The  question  box  contained  among  others  the  following  question: 
Is  it  safe  to  use  combs  once  infected  by  European  foul  brood?  ^Carr 
answered,  Yes,  I  have  200  frames  in  use  now  that  once  were  75  per 
cent,  diseased. 

The  secretary-treasurer  reported  as  follows:  ^ 

Eeceipts. 

Balance  on  hand,    $1  ^-^  '^^ 

Membership  Dues^ 89  00 

One  Report  sold,   fiO       ^^^^  ^^ 

Expenditures. 

Secretary's  expenses  to  Lancaster  meeting, $8  23 

Printing  receipt  cards, ^  25 

Expenses  of  Prof.  G.  S.  Pemuth, 10  00 

Printing  500  Envelopes  and  Letterheads, ^^  7o 

250   Envelopes,    ^'^ 

Phone  Message,  ^o 

Printinsf   Programs    for    Harrisburg    meeting,    '^  ^^ 

Postage,    ^J^         .„^  -r. 

Total  Expenses, ^'^'  ^" 

Balance  on  hand,   ^^ '^  ^^ 

The  report  was  passed  to  the  Auditinj^  Committee. 
A  motion  was  then  adopted  that  the  secretary  publish  the  yet  un- 
printed  proceedings  of  the  conventions  if  the  amount  m  the  treasury 

is  sufficient.  .      ^     ^        •       ^ 

J.  L.  DuBree  read  a  paper  on  ''Box  Ilive  Bee-keepmg. 


Box  Hive  Bee-Keeping. 

Before  starting,  let  me  sav  that  T  am  not  a  box  hive  bee-keeper  myself   but  as 
T  am  opposed  to  this  line  of  work  I  thought  I  would  talk  on  it  to  see  if  T  could 

not  discourasre  some  who  are.  »  „  i    .  j 

Pi,"t  I  Nvish  to  sav  tlint  anv  l.ivo  that  will  not  allow  of  tl.e  frames  beinsr  movPd 
f rpolv  is  classed  hy  ire  as  a  box  hive,  whether  it  be  an  old  log,  or  an  "Ptodate 
,vooden  hive  that  is  bnilt  so  full  of  braee  and  bnrr  eombs  as  to  not  allow  the 
fr  nes  to  be  manipnlated  with  ease.     All  of  these  kind  of  hives  are  a  detnment 
to  ^keeping  in  anv  sense  of  the  word.     They  not  only  let  the  bees  do  as  they 
p"ease   bniVd  any  amount  of  drone  ermb  which  will  not  only  cause  a  breed, ns  of 
Cext'ra  nuantitv  of  drones  which  will,  to  say  the  least,  use  up  a  very  larsro  amoun 
o?  honev    orai7e  then,,  and  also  to  feed  them,  during  their  life   but  w.l    prevent 
?he  quein  from  having  the  necessary  room  to  lay  worker  eps,  w.hcreby  t"e  ^o  "ny 
becomes  weaker  than'  it  should  because  the  drones  cannot  gather  honey,  but  do 
con«,"me  more  than  the  workers,  both  in  the  larval  stage  and  after  attaining  their 
growth  •    and  as  the  box  hives  do  not  permit  of  manipulation,  you  are  compel  ed 
foT    them    the  drone  comb,  renain  from  year  to  year,  whereas  if  you  have  the 
un  to  date  hives  you  can  take  out  drone  comb  and  use  only  worker  comb   and  the 
up-to-date  ""f^y"'    "^^     .      ,        ,  tiie  case  when  condit  ons  do  not  suit  them,  but 
bees  will  ""!  «J«;"' f.^,;;  It  a  0  OP  of  honey  from  them  or  to  treat  them   for 
dise^e^'Xh'T  fhint '"ufd  b/a'^go'od  thing  i^  disguise  if  it  were  to  infect  every 

''"sutTet' mfsafright  here,  T  fio  think  the  box  hive  is  the  nearest  perfect  winter 
But  let  me  «ay  "gnt  "«  ^.  bought  bees  in  box  hives  that  were 
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.glass  in  the  back  (that  is  they  had  glass  in  the  back  at  one  time),  and  an  apart- 
ment at  the  top  to  put  in  an  extra  box  for  surphis.     Now  the  boxes  that  can  be 
used  for  surphis  on  the  box  hives  are  about  eight  inches  square  and  about  six  inches 
high.     This  is  considered  a  big  quantity  for  a  hive  by  the  box  hive  bee-keeper,  but 
taking  the  box  hive  and  all  other  hives  into  consideration,  the  state  averages  54 
pounds  or  more  to  the  colony.     How  much  more  would  it  average  with  all  good 
up-to-date  hives  and  also  up-to-date  bee-keepers.     Now  if  you  notice,  the  box  hive 
bee-keeper  as  a  rule  does  not  want  to  change  even  after  he  has  been  shoAvn  the 
advantages  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  bees,  for  as  a  rule  he  thinks  lie  knows  all 
about  bees,  find  if  you  disturb  them  too  much,  the  king  bee  will  leave,  and  tlie 
colony  will  all  die.     1  have  a  neighbor  living  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  me  who 
has  about  65  colonies  in  hives  and  boxes  of  all  descriptions,  and  does  not  get  an 
average  of  65  pounds  of  honey  off  of  all  of  them  in  a  year.     I  offered  to  transfer 
a  colony  and  run  it  one  year  for  him,  and  if  I  did  not  get  more  honey  off  of  one 
colony  that  he  could  off  of  ten,  I  would  transfer  all  of  them  for  him  for  nothing. 
But   he  said   there  was  no   use  of   his   going  to   the   expense   of   buying   comb 
foundation  and   frames  and  hives,  as  the  bees  did  not   like  such   *'consa*rn  con- 
traptions," and  would  only  swarm  out  and  he  would  get  no  more  swarms,  as  now 
he  got  two  or  three  swarms  from  most  of  hives  and  as  he  does  not  sell  any  of  his 
bees,  you  can  see  how  much   advantage   that  is  to  him.      Now  taking  this   as  a 
sample,  the  neighborhood  is  keeping  65  colonies  of  bees,   breeding  all  the  time, 
which  is  about  all  that  a  vicinity  of  this  section  can  stand.     Now  if  he  would  use 
about  live  up-to-date  hives,  he  would  get  more  honey  and  the  other  bee-keepers  in 
the  neighborhood  would  also  get  more.     Of  course,  you  say  there  is  not  much  honey 
in  this  section,  but  I  will  say  that  this  season  I  took  725  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
off  of  three  colonies,  or  an  average  of  242  pounds  per  colony,  and  then  did  Tiot 
attend  to  them  as  T  ought  to.     I  have  seen  bees  kept  in  boxes  made  in  two  sections 
such  as  the  long  idea  hive,  and  used  without  any  frames  or  divisions  of  any  sort, 
and  when  they  were  open  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  old  and  new  comb 
looking  like  lace  and  each  layer  a  little  lower  down  than  the  one  in  front  of  it, 
and  as  the  bees  built  up,   the  bee  keeper  would  cut  out  a  little  honey  here  and 
there  and  throw  away  the  brood  that  broke  out  with  it  while  cutting  away  the 
honey,  and  of  course  the  bees  had  to  build  up  this  comb  and  brood  allover  again, 
but  on  an  average  this  man  got  from  25  to  30  pounds  of  strained  honey  per  colony. 
Now  if  this  man  could  take  this  amount  of  honey  in  this  way,  what  could  he  bav(.» 
done  if  he  had  used  the  method  that  would  have  saved  this  brood  and  comb  which 
I  contend  is  worth  more  pound  per  pound  than  honey?     I  have  seen  bees  kept  in 
old  lard  tubs,  and  the  owner  said  they  were  the  best  of  hives,  as  the  lard  in  the 
wood  kept  the  water  out  and  was  better  than  paint  to  preserve  the  wood.     This 
man  left  his  bees  in  the  tub  till  they  swarmed  and  then  suljihured  the  old  hives, 
and  took  the  honey,  throwing  away  the  comb  containing  larva*  and  sealed   brood 
and  only  saving  the  wax  that  contained  the  honey,  and  then  using  the  tub   for 
a  hive  for  the  next  swarm  that  he  got  after  it  was  ready  to  receive  them.     This 
August  I  transferred  a  colony  of  bees  from  an  old  sugar  barrel  to  a  ten-frame 
Hoffman  hive.     The  bees  were  heavy  with  honey  and  had  been  hauled  about  three 
miles  in  a  jagger  wagon,  and  of  course  any  of  you  bee-keepers  know  what   the 
result  was.     There  were  about  40  pounds  of  honey,  brood  and  comb  in  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  all  mixed  with  dead  bees  and  larva?  and  bees  so  stuck  up  that  they 
could  not  crawl  about,  and  as  the  barrel  was  sitting  on  a  board  base  about  four 
feet  square,  the  honey  was  runr.ing  out  of  the  barrel  and  over  the  edges  of  the 
base-board,  and  the  poor  bees  were  trying  to  gather  it  up  and  save  it  by  putting  it 
back  in  the  barrel.     Now  as  this  barrel  had  been  moved  only  two  days  before  I 
transferred,  the  bees  had  not  gotten  their  wax  works  started  to  working  yet,  and 
the  most  of  them  were  filled  with  honey  and  hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  barrel 
waiting  to  form  enough  wax  to  hold  the  amount  of  honey  that  was  going  to  waste 
while  my  own  bees  within  a  half  a  mile  of  these  were  taking  the  honey  up  to  my 
place  and  storing  it  in  the  Hoffman  hives  where  they  had  drawn  comb  ready  to 
receive  it.     You  may  ask  how  I  know  they  were  my' bees,  but  as  I  am  the  only 
one  in  that  neighborhood  who  had  the  golden  bees  it  was  easy  enough  to  tell  them 
from  the  blacks  which  were  in  the  barrel.     Now  my  bees  were  not  robbing  as  you 
might   suppose,  but  were  ju?t  helping  themselves  to  the  surplus  that  the  others 
could  not  take  care  of,  and  they,  the  barrel  of  bees,  were  not  making  any  resistance 
about  it.   Now  I  am  trying  to  buj  up  the  box  hives  anywhere  near  my  own  place  so  as 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  but  some  of  the  people  will  not  sell  them   for  less 
than  five  or  six  dollars  per  box,  and  when  I  find  one  of  this  kind  T  try  to  buy  all 
their,  swarms,  but  when  they  ask  you  from  four  to  four-and-a-half  for  swarms,  you 
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will  see  that  a  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  clean  up  his  neighborhood.     Now  all  of 
them  do  not  ask  these  prices,  as  T  have  iMUight  them  as  low  as  a  dollar  and  a  dolh-ir 
and  a  quarter  per  box  and  sixty  cents  per  swarm,  and  then  the  people  who  sold 
them  hived  them  for  me  in  the  hives  furnished  by  myself.     Tn  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  our  laws  on  the  box  hives  are  not  adequate,  and  we  should  have 
laws  that  would  tax  every  bee-keeper  in  the  state,  say  two  cents  per  colony  for 
up-to-date  hives,  and  then  raise  the  price  according  to  the  kind  and  condition  ot 
hives  so  as  to  prohibit  the  box  hive  bee-keeper  from  being  the  nuisance  he  is  at 
present     I  think  this  could  easily  be  done,  as  the  assessors  always  take  the  number 
of  horses  and  cows  the  farmer  keeps,  and  when  they  are  making  their  assessments 
thev  r'ould  carilv  ask  the  number  of  colonies  of  bees  kept,  which  would  be   all 
that  is  necessary,  and  then  the  inspector  get  the  list  and  see  what  condition  the 
bees  are  in  and*  rate  them  accordingly.     Now  this  is  but  just  a  suggestion,  and  1 
will  leave  it  with  you  bee-keepors  to  think  over.     But  let  me  say,  what  I  want  to 
see  is  the  number' of  people  who  keep  bees  not  lessened,  but  added  to  the  other, 
side  of  the  list,  which  'is  the  side  that  makes  bee-keeping  pay. 

** Transferring  Bees  From  Box  Hives  and  Trees''  was  tben  sbown 
by  W.  D.  Sellers. 

Transferring  Bees  From  Trees  and  Box  Hives. 

Transferring  bees  from  box  hives  and  trees  is  to  my  estimation  the  most  neg- 
lected topic  in  bee  publications  and  conventions,  considering  the  many  other  dis- 
cusseVsubie  ?s  oTapicult^^  In  these  days  when  the  State  and  "-tional  govern- 
me'ir  are  making  some  effort  to  educate  those  of  us  that  are  not  yet  skilled  to 
?ake  care  of  themselves,  and  those  of  us  that  liave  all  or  part  of  their  bees  in  box 
hhes  should  be  taught  and  shown  how  to  transfer  their  bees,  which  T  think  is  the 
most'econl^^  to  get  rid  of  the  box  hive.     A  box  hive  should  go  for  these 

n  rrasZ  aTone-!:that  "it  is  a  great  hindrance  in  keeping  bee  diseases  down  to 
th^  minrum  that  it  cannot  be  inspected  by  the  owner  to  see  whether  it  has  a 
good  q  oen  or  not-that  it  has  to  be  guessed  as  to  whether  it  has  ^"ffi-J^^"*  stores 
^rr.nf  Piv  thP  term  box  hive  T  do  not  mean  a  hive  that  has  been  made  by  the 
o^ner  •  himL  o  Trsel"  Zt  contains  frames  whether  standard  or  not  that  can 
i^  iJfinrl  o  It  one  at  a  time  to  be  examined,  but  by  the  term  box  hive  T  do  mean 
^h    e  tLt  ts  L  f rL'a^         and  is  simply  a  box  with  a  few  sticks  faste-d  in 

hers  Upon  vonr  Rood  iud!:n.e.,t  will  your  success  a  great  deal  .lepend  >"♦>•«"«- 
ferrin^  as  a  CO lony  that  is  ready  to  be  transferred  is  a  colony  that  is  overflowing 
ferring,  as  Y°L  Vhi,  von  can  tell  bv  their  iday  si.ells  that  resemble  a  swarm 
with  y"""e  '^^<=«.    ^h'«  y;'  /^„"„*;;„  ^4  their  combs  and  find  that  they  are  mak- 

with  gloves  on  my  hands   .  ^  "'"f.^^,;;;^;  one  where  I  cannot  see  in  picking  up 

on  my  hands  <''f<-«P* '^^'^^  ^^^'^^^l^  ,>ea  a  e  a  hammer  or  hatchet,  L  good  bee 
a  piece  of  comb.    The  tools  that  "J^  ^^    .,  ^jhcr  sharp  knife  will  do. 

rn;efefr  ban^rbta\;s    l\a.':     T^^^^  pl-cs  where  I  conld  not^  with 

I  prefer  a.^fPf";^  ,^*r^'  ';„,f„ring  you  will  get  some  mighty  queer  places  to  cut 
any  other  knife,  and  in  transnrn  h,  y  .^ /ppmi,  {„  the  frame  for  a  few  days 

not  be  able  to  do  it  yourseir  »'".■:  gomewhat  sticky  iob.  It  may  be  best 
is  needed  as  you  can  ^^^^t^t^J^^'^^^a  d^w^^^^^  theses  are  flying  fast  to 
andTr;m%hffi'eld"''Yoif  w^u\feXe        leasl  amount  of  bees  to  contend  with; 
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also  the  chances  of  startiiii,'   robbing  are  not  so   great.     I   usually  make  a   tem- 
porary bench  out  of  a  telescope  hive  cover,  or  anything  flat  will  do  as  this  is  im- 
portant so  as  you  get  your  comb  in  the  frame  straight.     I  usually  cover  a  ])iece  of 
burlap  over  the  bench  as  this  makes  a  cushion  to  lay  the  comb  with  brood  on  down. 
Be  sure  that  your  smoker  is  in  good  working  order  and  you  are  ready  to  proceed. 
Take  the  old  box  hive  and  stand  it  to  a  side  with  its  entrance  facing  another 
direction  and  stand  in  its  place  ycur  hive  you  wish  to  transfer  it  into.     Now  take 
your  hammer  and  smoker  and  smoke  the  bees  a  little  at  the  entrance,  at  the  same 
time  jarring  them  with  the  han.mer.     As  soon   as  you   hear  them   start  to   roar 
inside  turn  the  box  hive  upside  down  and  proceed  to  remove  the  bottom  side  and 
end.     You  will  not  have  to  be  very  careful  about  doing  this  as  the  rougher  you 
handle  them  the  better  they  will  beiiave.     The  reason  of  this  is  the  rough  handling 
and  jarring  makes  the  bees  think  they  are  going  to  be  exi)elled  from  their  home 
so  they  set  to  work  and  fill  themselves  with  honey,  and  in  this  condition  they  are 
^as  gentle  as  kittens.     This  is  why  you  can  handle  the  most  vicious  bees  without 
being  stung.     This  done,  you  will  now  see  why  I  turn  them  upside  down.     In  box 
hives  the  combs  are   most   always  fastened  on   the  ton   and   part   way    down  the 
sides,  and  as  the  honey  is  always  stored  at  the  top  of  the  comb,  which  makes  it 
the  heaviest  i^art  of  the  comb,  you  now  have  it  just  where  you  want  it,  and  the 
part  of  the  comb  that  the  brood  has  been  hatched  out  ever  since  the  bees  were 
put  in  the  hive,  or  the  toughest  part  of  the  comb,  is  just  right  for  you  to  get  a 
hold  of  to  handle,    in  this  way  I  have  handled  a  larger  piece  of  comb  than  it  takes 
to  fill  a  standard  Hoffman  frame.     New  ha\ing  your  strips  of  muslin  long  enougli 
so  that  they  go  around  your  frame  with  enough  to  tie,  lay  as  many  as  you  think 
it  will  take  to  hold  the  comb  in  its  place  down  on  top  of  the  burlap  and  ])roceed 
to  cut  out  the  comb.     If  the  first  piece  of  comb  is  not  large  enough  to  fill  your 
frauM?,  cut  out  another  till  you  see  that  you  have  enough  to  fill  the  frame.     After 
joining  the  comb  together  as  neat  as  possible,  take  your  frame  and  lav  it  on  to]) 
of  the  comb.     Then  with  your  knife  cut  the  comb  to  fit  the  frame  a  little  tight; 
then  take  the  frame  and  squeeze  it  down  over  the  comb  and  j^roceed  to  tie.     After 
you  have  it  tied,  take  hold  of  it  with  both  hands  and  with  a  quick  motion  stand  it 
up  and  adjust  the  comb  in  the  center  of  the  (comb)  frame,  then  insert  in  the  new 
hive.    Proceed  in  this  manner  till  you  have  all  the  comb  transferred.     By  carefully 
smoking  the  bees  away  from  where  you  are  working,  you  will  get  them  to  cluster 
on  the  o])posite  side  of  the  box  in  large  balls  which  should  be  brushed  off  in  front 
of  the  hive.     They  will  then  run  into  the  new  hive  same  as  a  swarm  would  wlien 
dumped  in  front  of  the  hive.     After  you  have  all  the  comb  transferred  look  for 
your  queen  wherever  you  see  a  small  cluster  of  bees  formed,  as  in  this  way  you 
often  find  the  queen,  which  you  must  save  to  make  it  a  success.     If  you  do  not 
happen  to  be  sure  that  you  have  the  queen  all  right,  look  through  them  the  next 
day  and  if  she  was  lost  in  transferring  you  will  find  queen  cells  started.     You  can 
then  send  and  get  a  queen  or  take  one  from  one  of  your  weak  colonies  and  intro- 
duce to  them,  uniting  the  bees  to  them  at  the  same  time.     If  the  above  directions 
are  followed  carefully  you  should  not  lose  more  than  one  queen  out  of  every  ten. 
If  the  colony  does  not  have  enough  comb  to  fill  all  the  frames,  fill  it  with  frames 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation  wired.     It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  put  a  few 
frames  with  full  sheets  of  foundatior  among  the  frames  of  brood.     Now  the  great 
drawback  among  bee-keepers  in  regards  to  transferring  their  bees  is  the  idea  that 
the  transferred  colony  will  not  store  honey  the  first  season,  and  that  they  will  not 
do  as  well  in  standard  hives  as  they  do  in  the  box  hives,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
you  that  may  happen  to  have  this  same  idea,  I  will  say  that  I  helped  to  transfer 
about  fifteen  box  hives  last  sj)ring  at  the  Masonic  Home  at  Elizabethtown,  and 
the  most  of  the  colonies  had  only  enough  comb  to  fill  about  five  Hoffman  frames. 
The  rest  had  to  be  draw^n  out.     We  used  ten-frame  hives,  and  these  transferred 
colonies  stored  some  600  pounds  of  honey.    This  I  am  sure  was  many  more  pounds 
than  they  would  have  stored  in  the  swarming  boxes  we  took  them  out  of,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  was  not  one  swarm.     Some  of  you  may  wonder 
how  this  could  be  after  being  all  torn  apart  with  a  lot  of  old  comb  to  patch  up 
and  some  new  to  make.     But  this  is  the  reason:    in  transferring,  all  the  drone 
comb  was  cut  out  which  Faved  the  colony,  and  the  energy  used  of  rearing  all  these 
countless  loafers,  at  the  same  time  the  energy  of  keeping  them  after  they  were 
reared.      By   inserting   wired    frsmes  with    full   sheets   of   foundation   amoiig   the 
frames  of  brood,  the  queen   occupied  these   frames  as  soon   as  they  were  ready, 
thus  rearing  an  enormous  amount  of  workers  at  the  right  time — fruit  bloom.     In 
closing  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  to  keep  your  eyes  open  and  be  observing,  as 
this  will  be  a  lesson  of  great  benefit  to  you.    You  will  find  honey  that  has  no  doubt 
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been  in  this  box  hive  ever  since  bees  were  put  into  it.     This  shows  that  they  were 
never  in  a  starving  condition;    that  from  the  rousing  condition  they  nmst  have 
a  good  queen,  and  that  the  general  makeup  of  the  hive  it  nmst  have  been  ideal 
for  wintering  it,  being  anywhere  from  one  to  two  feet  high.     For  success  witli 
bees,  you  must  liave  plenty  of  good  stores,  a  good  queen,  and  a  deep  hive  to  winter 
in  outside.     1  am  sorry  that  I  included  transferring  bees  from  trees  because  an 
afterthought  made  me  think  that  I  might  send  some  one  to  a  sorry  end,  but  as  it 
is  now  too  late  to  retreat  I  will  tell  you  as  briefly  as  possible  how  I  hunt  bee  trees 
and  get  them  down.     I  have  read  a  good  many  ways  of  hunting  bee  trees,  such 
as  burning  honey,  burning  beeswax,  and  exposing  honey  so  as  the  bees  would  ccme 
and  feed  on  it  and  tlien  watch  them  which  direction  they  would  take  and  follow 
them.    In  hunting  bee  trees  you  wfc.nt  to  get  as  close  to  the  tree  as  possible  at  the 
start,  and  as  you  most  all  know  that  bees  need  a  large  amount  of  water,  go  where 
you  know  where  water  is,  and  it  will  not  take  long  for  you  to  see  in  which  direction 
your  bee  trees  are.     In  this  way  you  can  find  out  whether  there  is  more  than  one 
in  the  neighborhood  by  the  different  routes  that  are  used.    After  making  sure  that 
you  saw  a  number  of  bees  using  the  same  route,  hurry  to  the  point  yoa  saw  them 
last,  and  then  by  watching  them  as  far  as  you  can  see  them,  from  this  i)oint  go 
to  the  next  and  so  on  till  you  find  the  tree,  which  will  not  be  far  off,  as  bees  most 
always  go  to  the  nearest  watering  place  and  use  the  shortest  route  to  it.     After 
the  tree  is  found  and  the  bees  happen  to  be  in  the  limb,  there  is  no  need  to  cut 
the  tree  down  but  just  the  limb.     If  you  should  be  alone,  have  a  rope  along,  so 
that  you  can  tie  all  your  tools,  so  that  you  can  pull  them  up  to  yourself  instead  of 
being  bothered  with  them  in  your  climb.     Also  it  m.ay  be  necessary  for  you  to 
descend  quickly  after  the  limb  is  cut  should  the  bees  make  you  trouble.     If  the 
limb  does  not  appear  rotten  at  the  bottom  take  your  saw  and  partly  saw  this 
through,  because  by  sawing  them  at  the  top  first  and  limb  breaks  off  before  it  is 
ready  the  result  is  it  has  strength  enough  to  hold  the  limb  from  falling  away 
from  you,  and  should  the  bees  have  a  bad  temper  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  tight 
place.    People  have  been  caught  in  a  place  like  this,  and  in  their  hurry  to  get  away 
from  the  bees,  fell  off  the  tree.     After  you  get  your  bees  to  the  ground  quickly 
saw  your  limb  again  so  as  to  head  the  bees  off  as  they  will  run  up  the  limb  as  far 
as  the  cavity  goes.    Then  si)lit  open  the  limb  and  proceed  to  transfer  the  bees  same 
as  from  the  box  hive.     It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  a  heavy  fine  to  destroy 
trees  in  this  way. 


E.  G.  Carr  spoke  on  ''Securing  a  Maximum  Crop  of  Honey. 
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Securing  a  Maximum  Crop  of  Extracted  Honey. 

Every  honey  producer  desires  a  maximum  crop,  and  this  is  right.  Anything 
less  is,  in  a  degree,  failure.  In  extracted  honey  })roduction  a  maximum  crop  is 
dependent  upon  a  number  of  factors  all  of  which  must  be  present  if  the  greatest 
success  is  to  be  attained.  Some,  in  fact  the  majority  of  these  factors,  are  under 
the  control  of  the  bee-keeper.  Some  of  the  essential  factors  such  as  the  secretion 
of  nectar  in  the  plants  and  the  weather  conditions  during  the  honey-flow  are  not 
within  the  control  of  man.  However  it  is  those  factors  which  are  directly  under  the 
control  of  man  which  w^e  wish  to  discuss. 

Equipment. 

It  has  been  said  that  bees  will  store  as  much  honey  in  a  soap-box  as  in  the 
most  expensive  hive  made.  If  the  box  is  large  enough  this  may  be  true  but  such 
a  thing  has  never  occurred  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  ever  will.  There  is  no 
intent  to  give  the  idea  that  a  hive  must  be  costly  to  be  satisfactory.  It  may  be 
but  is  not  necessarily  so.  The  cost  is  not  the  most  important  consideration.  Its 
fitness  for  the  work  to  be  done  is  the  main  thing  to  be  considered. 

The  hive  should  be  such  as  will  give  good  protection  to  the  bees  during  un- 
favorable weather  conditions,  and  be  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  properly  ac- 
commodate the  largest  colony  and  a  maximum  crop  of  honey. 

It  is  believed  a  hive  taking  ten  self  spacing  L  size  frames  will  be  found  satis- 
factory for  both  the  brood  body  and  extracting  super. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  combs  are  as  nearly  perfect  worker  size  cells  as  possible. 
There  should  not  be  more  than  six  inches  square  (36  square  inches)  of  drone  size 
cells  either  in  extracting  supers  or  brood  chambers  except  in  brood  chambers  of 
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colonies  from  which  choice  drones  are  to  be  reared.     Should  the  combs  not  be  in 
this  condition,   steps  must   be   taken  to   bring  them   up   to  this  standard.     They 
may  either  be  patched,  drone  comb  cut  out  and  worker  substituted  or  the  entire 
comb  discarded  and  a  full  sheet  of  foundation  substituted. 
Unless  this  is  done  a  maximum  crop  must  not  be  expected. 

Young  Queens. 

Another  factor  under  the  control  of  the  apiarist  is  young  queens.  Someone  has 
said,  **old  hens  for  breeders  and  pullets  for  eggs.''  Since  therefore  eggs  which 
will  later  become  producers,  are  what  is  needed  in  every  colony  except  those  which 
show  exceptionally  desirable  traits  should  be  re-queened  at  the  close  of  the  white 
honey-flow.  This  will  give  the  bee-keeper  an  opportunity  to  notice  and  replace 
any  young  queens  which  do  not  show  a  good  performance  in  egg  production.  For 
this  reason  every  successful  apiary  will  maintain  a  few  nuclei  with  young  queens 
reared  from  the  best  stock  always  on  hand  to  replace  at  once  any  queen  whose  per- 
formance is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Winter  Stores. 

Abundant  good  stores  for  winter  is  another  controlled  factor.  Many  if  not 
most  bee-keepers  are  mean  with  their  bees — they  leave  them  just  about  the  amount 
they  will  probably  get  through  the  season  of  no  gathering  vvlth  provided  it  is  not 
of  unusual  duration.  Then  when  unusual  circumstances  arise  the  bees  either  breed 
slowly  resulting  in  a  colony  too  small  to  get  a  maximum  crop  or  they  use  up  all 
their  stores  and  starve.  Five  pounds  of  stores  more  than  it  is  thought  will  ever 
be  needed  is  the  best  paying  investment  a  bee-keeper  can  make. 

Winter  Protection. 

Ample  winter  protection  is  another  controlled  factor  upon  which  a  maximum 
crop  depends.  When  we  realize  that  bringing  a  colony  through  the  winter  alive  is 
not  necessarily  good  wintering  we  will  be  on  the  road  to  the  maximum  crop. 
Many  bees  come  through  winter  alive  but  with  vitality  so  impaired  through  labor 
in  keeping  up  the  temperature  that  they  are  not  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work 
and  soon  die  whereas  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  them  to  expend  their 
energy  in  this  manner  they  would  have  still  an  abundant  supply  to  do  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  work. 

Ideas  of  the  amount  and  manner  of  applying  winter  protection  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  bee-keepers.  It  is  certain  however  that  efficient  packing  is  not 
necessarily  expensive. 

Users  of  the  quadruple  case  report  good  results.  Only  as  a  last  result  would 
I  adopt  it  because  it  is  unwieldy  and  untidy. 

The  Buckeye  Protection  and  other  type  of  double  walled  hives  when  provision  is 
made  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  at  the  bottom  give  good  results. 

The  Dadants  are  satisfied  with  forest  leaves  in  the  telescopingr  cover  and  leaves 
held  around  three  sides  of  the  hive  (none  in  front)  by  a  strip  of  poultry  wire 
netting,  and  their  crops  show  they  are  successful.  The  handiest  and  at  the  same 
time  effective  winter  packing  is  one  used  by  C.  H.  Root  of  New  Jersey.  The 
hive  is  placed  on  a  four  inch  deep  tray  filled  with  leaves.  The  hive  cover  is  re- 
moved leaving  the  inner  cover  in  place  and  over  the  hive  is  telescoped  a  double 
walled  case  .vithout  top  or  bottom.  Provision  is  made  for  two  inches  of  packing 
(ground  cork)  in  this  case  which  is  permanently  held  in  place.  Over  ail  is  tele- 
scoped a  cover  which  holds  four  inches  of  forest  leaves  held  in  place  by  burlap. 
Packing  and  unpacking  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  seconds;  the  case  will  last  for 
years  and  is  not  expensive. 

Spring  Examination. 

On  the  first  suitable  day  in  spring  when  the  weather  has  become  settled  all 
colonies  should  be  quickly  examined  to  determine  if  any  have  lost  their  queens  or 
are  in  need  of  stores.  Queenless  colonies  should  be  doubled  up  with  queen  right 
ones  and  if  all  were  supplied  with  thirty  pounds  of  stores  the  previous  autumn 
any  shortage  may  be  made  up  by  exchanging  combs  with  colonies  having  more 
than  enough.  For,  strange  enough,  some  colonies  apparently  alike  and  under  like 
conditions  will  consume  more  stores  than  will  others. 
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Encouraging  BitboD  Rearing. 

From  the  time  of  the  spring  examination  until  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  maximum  number  of  bees  in  the  colony 
and  to  keep  the  colony  contentedly  together. 

Stimulative  feeding  is  of  doubtful  value  and  is  not  likely  to  be  needed  when 
colonies  are  properly  supplied  in  the  autumn. 

After  heavy  breeding  has  started  all  colonies  should  be  examined  weekly  to 
note  and  supply  any  extra  room  which  may  be  needed.     This  examination  should 

^^  f  ,.^i!?r*  ^^  possible  and  often  will  only  involve  raising  the  hive  cover  or  at 
most  lifting  one  frame. 

Colonies  may  be  built  up  individually  in  which  case  any  extra  prolific  queens 
may  be  detected  or  brood  may  be  taken  from  the  stronger  to  help  the  weaker. 

Giving  Extra  Room. 

When  a  colony  has  an  equivalent  of  six  or  more  frames  of  brood  another  body 
of  drawn  combs  may  be  added  and  if  the  colony  is  strong  two  frames  of  brood 
may  be  placed  in  the  added  body,  their  place  being  filled  by  empty  combs.  This 
will  usually  satisfy  the  average  colony  until  the  honey-flow  starts. 

In  extracted  honey  production  the  aim  should  be  to  always  keep  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  bees  in  supplying  room  both  for  brood-rearing  and  honev  "storage. 

Should  the  two  stories  become  well  filled  before  the  honey  flow  commences  a 
third  body  should  be  added. 

When  the  honey  flow  has  been  on  for  about  a  week  the  colony  should  be  over- 
hauled, the  pollen  combs  and  those  with  the  youngest  brood  placed  in  the  first 
story,  a  queen  excluder  next  put  in  place,  over  this  the  second  story  with  eight 
frames  of  the  old  brood  and  honey,  evenly  spaced  and  the  third  story  when  needed 
with  eight  combs  or  if  foundation  is  used,  ten  frames  may  be  used  until  they  are 
partly  drawn  out  when  two  may  be  removed  and  the  remaining  eight  evenly 
spaceQ. 

Usually  no  further  attention  need  be  given  the  brood  nest  during  the  white 
honey-flow  provided  any  colonies  which  show  signs  of  inadequate  ventilation  be 
blocked  up  from  the  bottom  board. 

Any  further  need  of  storage  room  is  easily  and  quickly  ascertained  by  lifting 
the  cover  or  by  drawing  a  single  frame  and  any  further  supers  added  at  the  top. 

Evidence  that  top  supering  is  not  equal  to  bottom  supering  in  extracted  honey 
producing  is  not  to  be  had  and  it  is  certainly  quicker  and  easier. 

Enough  supers  should  be  provided  to  hold  the  honey  from  one  flow. 

The  control  of  swarming  is  assuned  since  the  maximum  crop  is  impossible  when 
the  bees  are  allowed  to  swarm.  It  will  be  noticed  that  four  of  the  factors  which 
influence  swarming  are  given  attention  viz.,  young  queens,  ventilation,  room  both 
for  the  deposition  of  eggs  and  the  storage  of  honey,  and  drones  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  number. 

If  every  bee-keeper  will  heed  the  suggestions  mentioned  he  will  have  done  his 
part  toward  securing  the  maximum  crop. 

After  this  address  the  president  said  the  convention  was  not  satis- 
fied with  what  they  heard  of  Dr.  Phillips,  but  wanted  to  hear  further 
from  him.  He  responded  by  an  address  on  ''Results  of  Apiary  In- 
spection." 

The  Results  of  Apiary  Inspection. 

By  E.  F.  Phillips. 

The  inspection  of  apiaries  in  the  various  states  is  unfortunately  conducted 
according  to  many  diflPerent  systems  and  in  some  cases  with  little  apparent  system. 
This  work  cannot  be  cast  in  a  mold,  because  of  the  wide  divergence  of  conditions 
in  the  various  bee-keeping  regions  of  the  United  States,  but  it  would  seem  possible 
to  standardize  the  work  to  some  extent  by  discussion  in  this  Association  and 
elsewhere.  To  show  the  divergence  more  clearly,  some  of  the  differences  in  plans 
may  be  mentioned.  In  some  states  it  is  the  policy  to  do  intensive  work  by  at- 
tempting to  visit  and  advise  all  the  bee-keepers  in  a  locality  before  the  inspector 
Heaves;    in  other  cases  inspection  is  made  only  on  request  and  only  a  few  bee- 
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keepers  are  visited  on  each  trip  from  tlie  central  office.  In  some  cases  emphasis 
is  placed  on  work  with  the  individual  bee-keeper;  in  other  states  meetings  and 
demonstrations  are  held  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  bee-keepers.  In  some  states 
the  supervising  officer  has  a  bird  ^s-eye  view  of  the  situation  throughout  the  state, 
made  possible  by  adequate  records  and  maps;  in  other  instances  the  inspector  has 
no  such  efficient  records  and  wanders  more  or  less  aimlessly  about,  helping 
wherever  he  can  but  without  a  broad  outlook.  To  obviate  some  of  the  grosser 
errors,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  advised  supervision  of  the  vyork  by  an 
already  existing  offline,  not  only  to  save  administration  expense,  but  especially 
to  make  the  work  constructive,  comprehensive  and  efficient.  The  history  ot  in- 
spection proves  conclusively  the  advantage  of  such  a  system  and  shows  the  rela- 
tive inefficiency  of  an  independent  inspector.  ,    .,        ^t 

The  title  of  the  present  paper  indicates  a  desire  to  know  whether  the  apiary 
inspection  is  profitable.  At  the  request  of  bee-keepers,  the  various  states  are 
speiiding  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  this  work.  It  has  been  in  operation 
on  an  ever  increasing  scale  since  the  first  law  was  passed  in  Wisconsin  in  189/  and 
enough  experience  is  available  to  warrant  the  demand  for  a  showing  of  results 
If  conclusions  are  based  on  observations  of  a  general  character,  one  must 
believe  that  inspection  is  a  decided  benefit.  Even  in  those  states  where  there  is 
little  or  no  system  and  where  the  most  careless  work  is  done,  we  find  individual 
bee-lteepers  aided  to  better  bee-keeping  and  enabled  to  combat  disease  with  suc- 
cess The  making  of  one  good  bee-keeper  in  a  county  may  result  ultimately  in 
greatly  increased  wealth  to  the  state,  so  that  one  cannot  easily  measure  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  such  work.  In  spite  of  valid  criticism,  and  there  is  abundant  room 
for  criticism  in  various  states,  we  must  conclude  from  such  an  examination  tiiat 
apiary  inspection  is  economically  sound  and  that  the  expenditure  is  warranted. 

But  so  far  the  general  approbation  of  the  work  has  been  based  on  just  such 
general  observations,  without  analyzing  the  situation  carefully.  It  is  now  well 
after  twenty  years  of  trial  to  examine  at  least  some  of  the  available  data  to  make 
the  criticism  more  valuable.  Such  an  examination  cannot  be  made  comparative 
because  of  the  divergent  systems  just  mentioned  and  often  because  of  lack  ot 
available  records.  It  is  entirely  just  to  conclude  that  where  intelligible  records 
are  lacking  the  work  is  least  valuable.  To  analyse  all  the  available  data  is  an 
enormous  task,  which  cannot  be  undertaken  to  present,  but  a  few  specimens  may 
stimulate  the  administrative  offices  in  this  work  to  apply  this  test,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  analyses  will  be  published.  These  results  should  be  announced  even 
though  the  results  are  not  all  that  might  be  desired,  and  if  possible  the  results 
should  be  interpreted.  This  is  the  type  of  comparison  and  tabulation  which  the 
author  recommended  to  this  section  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1915.  ^o^,  ,    ^ 

In  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York,  European  foulbrood  broke  out  in  1894  but 
it  was  not  until  1899  that  apiary  inspection  was  established,  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  organized  bee-keepers.  The  inspectors  made  an  effort  to  determine 
the  loss  in  colonies  actually  destroyed  by  disease,  and,  while  this  record  is  prob- 
ably incomplete,  they  found  that  colonies  valued  at  $39,487  were  reported  as  lost. 
In  1899  (the  first  year  of  inspection)  and  successive  years  to  1904,  the  loss  of 
colomies  that  died  was  given  in  the  1904  report  as  follows: 

1895-1899,     ^^^All 

1899  25,420 

1900, :::::;:; 20,289 

1901, 12'o2n 

1902,    ^^60 

1903     4,741 

1904; 2,220 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  in  1900  diseased  colonies  numbering  7,253  were 
found  (valued  at  perhaps  $40,000),  it  is  evident  that  the  disease  was  spreading 
with  great  rapidity  and  the  State  of  New  York  made  a  good  investment  in  estab- 
lishing inspection  whereby  the  percentage  of  diseased  colonies  was  forced  down 
from  23.9  in  1900  to  3.6  in  1905.  About  that  time  other  outbreaks  occurred  but  the 
per  cent,  of  colonies  diseased  has  remained  low. 

Perhaps  a  better  but  less  definite  indication  of  the  way  in  which,  through  in- 
spection and  education,  the  epidemic  has  been  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
bee-keepers  is  in  a  comparison  of  past  and  present  conditions  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  It  appears  that  before  the  outbreak  of  European  foulbrood  there  were 
comparatively  few  extensive  bee-keepers  in  the  valley  and  many  uninformed  and 
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indifferent  small  holders.  No  inspection  or  educational  system  yet  devised  can 
save  the  careless  bee-keeper  and  it  is  unsafe  to  attempt  too  much  along  that  line, 
but  through  the  efforts  of  the  inspectors  and  other  educational  sources,  the  careful 
bee-keepers  and  those  who  would  make  an  effort  to  clean  up  the  disease  were  in- 
structed in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment,  so  that  to-day  they  have  little  fear  of 
European  foulbrood.  There  are  probably  fewer  bee-keepers  than  formerly  but 
undoubtedly  there  are  more  colonies  of  bees  and  the  average  annual  crop  is  larger 
than  before  the  epidemic.  The  epidemic  has  thus  been  turned  to  an  actual  benefit 
to  the  industry  through  inspection. 

Through  northwestern  Indiana,  European  foul  brood  is  prevalent  and  has  prob- 
ably been  present  for  many  years.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  American 
foul  brood  is  abundant  and  has  caused  enormous  losses.  On  a  brief  trip  of  inspec- 
tion, which  the  author  took  with  Mr.  George  S.  Demuth,  then  chief  apiary  inspector 
but  now  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  several  apiaries  in  the  European  foulbrood 
territory  were  found  in  which  every  colony  was  diseased. 

In  1909  apiary  inspection  was  instituted  in  Indiana  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Entomologist.  Of  the  6,036  colonies  examined  that  year  23.7  per  cent,  were 
diseased  and  in  Porter  County  66.5  per  cent,  of  all  colonies  inspected  had  European 
foulbrood.  The  highest  record  for  the  prevalence  of  American  foulbrood  so  far 
recorded  is  for  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  in  1910,  where  83.5  per  cent,  of  the 
3,000  colonies  examined  were  diseased  or  dead. 

To  determine  the  results  obtained  through  inspection,  Mr.  Demuth  has  kindly 
drawn  up  the  accompanying  table  from  part  of  the  Indiana  insi)ection  records  for 
the  years  1909,  1910  and  1911,  when  he  was  doing  the  inspecting.  Counties  were 
selected  where  inspection  had  been  carried  on  in  two  successive  seasons,  and 
separate  counts  were  made  of  those  apiaries  which  were  reinspected  the  second 
season.  The  revisited  apiaries  were  usually  those  owned  by  bee-keepers  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  inspector  were  probably  most  in  need  of  assistance  and  stimu- 
lation. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  clear  why  an  entire  county  should  show  a  decrease  in  the 
l)ercentage  of  diseased  colonies  when  only  a  part  of  the  bee-keepers  had  been 
visited,  as  was  the  case.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  instructions  of 
the  inspector  have  been  passed  on  to  other  bee-keepers,  indicating  that  the  benefits 
of  inspection  are  wider  than  might  at  first  appear.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  see 
that  in  the  reinsj)ected  apiaries  there  is  usually  a  gain  in  the  number  of  colonies 
amounting  to  about  5  per  cent,  in  all.  A  decrease  from  45  per  cent,  to  19.6  per 
cent  in  one  year  is  certainly  a  high  commendation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

In  this  state,  not  only  is  the  percentage  of  diseased  colonies  being  reduced  but 
the  bee-keepers  are  finding  out  what  their  trouble  actually  is  and  bee-keeping 
conditions  are  rapidly  improving.  It  will  take  strenuous  and  continued  inspec- 
tion and  encouragement  to  put  the  business  on  the  footing  which  it  should  occupy 
but  the  short  time  so  far  spent  in  the  work  shows  that  here  too  the  epidemics 
may  ultimately  be  instrumental  in  making  better  bee-keepers  and  thereby  be 
an  indirect  benefit.  In  Randolph.  County,  where  83.5  per  cent  of  the  colonies  in 
1910  showed  American  foulbrood,  conditions  have  materially  changed.  The  data 
are  not  at  hand  but  Mr.  D.  W.  Erbaugh  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  at 
])resent  American  foulbrood  is  scarce  and  the  bee-keepers  in  that  territory  are 
increasing  their  apiaries  and  are  finding  beekeeping  profitable.  This  is  the  most 
striking  result  of  the  Indiana  inspection,  even  though  no  work  was  done  there 
between  1910  and  1916. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Carr  of  the  New  Jersey  inspection  service,  I 
am  able  to  give  data  concerning  the  percentage  of  infection  in  Salem,  Cumberland 
and  Cape  May  Counties,  New  Jersey,  in  1913  and  1915. 


County 
Salem 

Cumberland 
Cape  May 
Total 


A.  fb.  1913 


A.  fb.  1915 


3.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.4 

0 

E.  fb.  1915 
2.5 
10.1 

8.4 
6.2 


It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  in  this  territory  in  1913  there  was  Euroj^ean 
foulbrood  in  30.2  per  cent,  of  all  apiaries  inspected  and  American  foulbrood  in 
3.8  per  cent.  In  1915  no  American  foulbrood  is  recorded  and  European  foulbrood 
was  found  in  25.9  per  cent  of  the  apiaries.  Of  course  the  per  cent,  of  apiaries 
showing  disease  cannot  be  decreased  as  rapidly  as  the  per  cent,  of  infected  colonies. 
During  the  two  years  the  number  of  colonies  increased  from  836  to  1,136,  a  gain 
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of  155  per  cent.,  which  is  the  true  test  of  efficiency.     The  plan  in  New  Jersey  is  lo 
cover  a  county  as  completely  as  possible  before  leaving  it. 

In  Connecticut  in  1910  tliere  were  inspected  1,595  colonies,  of  which  49.6  per  cent, 
were  diseased  and  disease  was  found  in  76  per  cent,  of  the  apiaries.  Without 
giving  the  data  for  the  intervening  years,  it  may  simply  be  recorded  that  the 
records  for  1916  show  3,898  colonies  inspected,  of  which  7.05  per  cent  showed 
European  foulbrood  and  0.15  per  cent,  showed  American  foulbrood.  European 
foulbrood  was  found  in  18.8  per  cent,  of  the  apiaries  and  American  foulbrood  in 
1.07  per  cent. 

Obviously  charges  in  inspection  policy  and  the  routine  methods  of  the  work  will 
influence  these  figures.  For  example,  in  Connecticut  inspection  was  formerly  done 
only  on  complaint  and  this  restriction  has  been  removed.  However,  from  the 
figures  given  for  these  four  states  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  economic  value  of 
the  apiary  inspection. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  four  states  chosen  the  apiary  inspection  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  central  office,  in  three  cases  that  of  the  Entomologist.     In 
making  a  study  of  the  available  data  to  obtain  material  for  this  paper,  the  records 
were  studied  of  a  number  of  states  where  this  supervision  is  lacking.     In  no  such 
case  did  such  a  benefit  appear  as  in  the  cases  chosen.     Usually  the  data  are  more 
faulty.     There  is  not  observed  such  a  consistent  gain,  and  in  some  cases  no  gain 
whatever  is  observed.     Therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  instances  chosen 
are   not   truly   representative.     It   is  not   known   whether   the   best   records   have 
been  chosen  but  they  are   certainly  among  the  best.     The  data  must   therefore 
be  interpreted   as   showing  what   can   be   done   under   good   management.     Every 
e'ffort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  inspection  service  in  some  of  the  states  and 
this  can  perhaps  be  done  by  publication  of  the  results  of  inspection,  as  was  recom- 
mended at  the  last  meeting  of  this  section.     The  inspection  must  also  be  improved 
by  discontinuing  so  far  as  possible  the  payment  of  inspectors  only  for  days  spent 
in  the  work,  which  too  often  means  for  days  when  they  are  not  otherwise  occupied. 
The  title  chosen  for  this  paper  may  be  assumed  to  be  covered  by  the  type  of 
data  given,  but  this  opportunity  it  may  be  well  to  enlarge  the  discussion  by  way 
of  pointing  out  a  method  of  overcoming  some  present  defects.    As  is  well  known, 
the  Bureau   of  Entomology  has   during  the  year  begun   extension   work  in  bee- 
keeping, in   cooperation  with  the  regular   extension   office.     So   far  this  work  is 
confined  to  the  southern  states.    When  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  inspection 
comes  chiefly  from  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  feature  of  the  work,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  a  sense,  extension  work  is  but  a  continuation  of  what  has  been  done 
for  years  in  some  states.     However,  an  extension  worker  is  freed  from  the  odium 
of  police  power,  which  is  at  times  a  detriment  to  the  inspection  work.     Since  in 
perhaps  half  the  states  the  apiary  inspection  is  below  its  possible  efficiency,  and, 
since  without  unwarranted  interference  this  cannot  well  be  changed,  except  by  the 
bee-keepers  of  the  state  who  often  fail  to  recognize  the  poor  quality  of  the  work, 
it  is  pertinent  to  suggest  that  extension  work  should  replace  at  least  the  incompe- 
tent inspection,  or,  if  it  is  possible,  supplement  and  stimulate  it. 

The  future  of  the  bee-keeping  industry  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the 
creation  of  professional  bee-keepers.  Apiary  inspection  was  instituted  chiefly  to 
save  what  already  existed  and  was  not  conceived  as  a  creative  agency.  If  in- 
spection is  to  assist  in  giving  the  much-needed  impetus  to  the  industry  every  apiary 
inspector  should  emphasize  the  extension  features  of  his  work,  so  far  as  his  au- 
thority will  permit,  and  in  addition  should  encourage  and  support  the  extension 
work  which  openly  assumes  the  task  so  long  carried  unannounced  by  the  inspec- 
tion. By  enlarging  the  extension  work  to  the  fullest  extent  we  may  expect  still 
more  satisfying  results  than  those  here  tabulated. 

SATURDAY   AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

President  Surface  presided.  He  called  for  offers  for  the  next  meet- 
ing A  motion  was  carried  that  the  winter  meeting  be  held  in  Lan- 
caster  and  a  summer  meeting  be  held  in  June  in  Philadelphia. 

A  question  was  asked :  How  low  can  the  temperature  be  to  open  a 
hive  without  chilling  the  brood?  Dr.  Phillips  answered  by  saying  that 
a  hive  should  not  be  opened  if  the  temperature  is  lower  than  60  de- 
grees in  the  shade.  ,        ,         -.  UTi      -i  •!• 

Miss  E.  S.  Brinton  was  then  called  and  read  a  paper  on  Possibili- 
ties and  Limitations  in  Bee-keeping.'' 
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Possibilities  and  Limitations  in  Bee-Keeping. 

In  addressing  this  meeting  of  bee-keepers,  it  is  possible  that  most  of  my  audi- 
ence are  experts,  persons  of  long  years  of  experience,  trained  m  efhcient  bee- 
keeping, here  to  listen  to  subjects  of  a  highly  specialized  nature  Very  humbly, 
I  must  say  there  is  little  that  I  can  contribute.  I  am  a  small  bee-keeper— a 
plodder  without  a  sensational  record  of  success.  I  came  here  to  learn  and  have 
little  to  give  But  to  the  beginner,  amateur  and  those  of  little  experience,  perhaps 
I  can  be  of  some  assistance.  I  am  so  slightly  removed  from  the  same  class  that 
my  trials  and  problems  are  still  very  vivid,  and  I  have  all  sympathy  for  those 

following  in  my  footsteps.  •       i      •    ^.i 

One  of  the  things  about  bee-keeping  that  has  impressed  me  very  seriously,  is  the 
number  of  people  wlio  have  undertaken  it  and  failed.  By  failures,  I  include  those 
who  have  gone  entirely  out  of  business,  and  also  those  whose  bees  are  non- 
productive and  unprofitable  because  of  ignorance,  indifference,  or  discouragement, 
on  the  part  of  the  owner.  In  the  few  years  that  I  have  been  interested  in  bees 
I  can  recall  in  my  home  neighborhood  some  sixteen  persons  (men  and  women  ot 
varying  ages)  who  have  started  bee-keeping.  At  the  present  time  only  two,  possi- 
bly three,  can  seriously  be  called  bee-keepers  whose  apiaries  are  thoughttully 
managed  'along  modern  ideas.  Nine  have  gone  entirely  out  of  business.  The 
others  have  a  few  hives  improperly  cared  for,  often  neglected.  Some  ^yere  wise 
enough  to  sell  while  the  equipment  was  in  good  condition,  with  others  it  simply 

rots  on  the  ground.  ^        «  i         i.     •  i 

Think  of  the  money  loss  to  these  people  and  of  the  waste  of  good  materials, 

benefiting  no  one!  .  ,   .     ,  -, 

Now  the  object  of  these  association  meetings  is  to  arouse  interest  in  bees  and 
bee-keeping,  honey  production  and  consumption;  and  it  succeeds  for  we  all  go 
home  with  more  enthusiasm  and  we  advertise  and  talk  our  hobby  to  every  one. 
And  our  friend  or  neighbor  impressed  by  our  booming  success  wants  to  follow  suit. 
That  is  all  right  and  if  he  succeeds,  we  rejoice.  But  fourteen  times  out  of  fifteen 
he  fails,  and  we  have  no  serious  regrets— merely  have  a  passing  thought :  ' '  Well, 
the  manufacturer  is  in  the  price  of  his  hives,  and  he  has  no  honey  to  sell,  so  my 
business  is  not  hurt— I  guess  there  is  little  harm  done.''  That  is  icmng.  It  he 
had  succeeded  he  would  have  reeded  more  and  more  equipment  and  each  year 
sent  in  a  larger  order  to  that  nianufacturer  of  bee  goods — also  he  would  want 
bees,  queens,  wax  for  foundation  and  possibly  even  honey  from  other  bee-keepers. 
Consumption  of  honey  among  oil  his  friends  is  increased  simply  by  his  enthusiasm. 
Bee-keeping  happily,  is  not  yet  so  finely  organized  that  the  little  man  must  be 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

Bee-keeping,  while  classed  as  an  agricultural  subject,  differs  from  all  other 
branches  of  animal  industry.  We  are  dealing  with  insects  not  animals.  Bees 
have  been  known  to  use  for  thousands  of  years  yet  in  all  that  time  they  have  never 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  tamed,  trained,  or  domesticated.  That  means  tliat 
any  form  of  management  we  wish  to  pursue  must  conform  exactly  to  their  usual 
habits  of  life.  It  has  been  said  by  one  authority  that  the  ideal  handbook  on  bee 
management  has  never  been  written  but  when  it  does  appear  it  will  be  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  honey  bee,  so  clearly  and  simply  stated  that  further  directions 
and  rules  for  handling  would  be  superfluous  and  unnecessary.  Here  then  is  a 
complex  industry,  a  problem  to  scientists  and  a  puzzle  to  experienced  operators; 
yet  a  man  (or  a  woman)  will  plunge  in,  without  previous  preparation,  with  no 
thought  of  securing  text  books  and  journals  and  every  other  source  of  possible 
information,  and  is  mightily  disappointed,  if  he  does  not  secure  at  least  one 
swarm  and  a  rousing  surplus  of  honey  the  first  season. 

It  has  interested  me  to  analyze  some  of  the  failures  previously  mentioned. 
Two  of  them,  I  am  convinced  were  caused  chiefly  by  too  large  a  capital  to  begin 
with.  Both  were  intelligent,  educated  young  people.  One  a  young  man,  started 
by  advertising  for  twenty-five  colonies  of  Italian  bees.  He  found  himself  over- 
w'helmed  with  trouble  and  did  not  survive  the  second  summer.  The  other,  a  girl, 
acquired  at  once  nearly  everything  in  the  catalog;  hives  by  the  dozen,  extractor, 
jars,  printed  labels  and  cartoons,  etc.  If  she  had  stuck  at  it,  I  am  sure  she 
would  have  won  out,  for  she  worked  and  studied  faithfully,  but  a  series  of  ex- 
pensive mistakes  discouraged  her  and  she  sold  very  wisely  while  her  equipment 
was  in  good  shape  and  had  a  market  value. 

Our  State  College  experts  have  worked  out  exactly  the  cost  of  the  barns  we 
can  profitably  construct  for  our  cows.  They  say  that  a  stable  costing  over  $150 
per  cow  is  so  expensive  that  the  cows  can  never  pay  the  interest  on  the  monqr 
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invested.  That  is  a  warning  to  all  millionaire  farmers  that  if  they  desire  elabo- 
rate ornamental  buildings — up  to  a  certain  amount  can  be  charged  to  the  stock, 
the  remainder  must  be  considered  merely  an  extravagant  whim  of  the  owner. 
The  same  with  bees,  though  I  have  never  seen  it  computed  so  exactly.  If  we  have 
just  a  few  colonies,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  all  the  special  apparatus  that  is 
advertised.  If  a  little  thought  is  used,  in  many  cases  a  makeshift  will  serve  the 
same  purpose — at  least  until  the  bees  themselves  can  pay  for  better  labor-saving 
devices.  Your  pocket  book  may  be  able  to  afford  such  luxuries  easily  enough, 
but  the  bees  cannot  until  they  have  really  earned  it. 

My  solar  wax  extractor  cost  80  cents,  and  apparently  does  just  as  good  work  as 
one  listed  at  $4.50.  It  is  simply  a  twenty-five  pound  box.  A  tin  smith  made  a 
shallow,  oblong  pan  pointed  at  the  end  with  a  piece  of  brass  strainer  wire  in- 
serted. This  rests  on  a  block  of  w^ood  and  slopes  down  to  an  enamel  pan  discarded 
from  the  kitchen.  An  old  pane  of  window  glass  lays  on  top.  The  finest  of  yellow 
wax  comes  from  it.  I  buy  a  pair  of  ten  cent  gloves,  sew  on  muslin  uppers  and  T 
have  a  pair  of  sixty  cent  bee  gloves.  A  wisp  of  dried  grass  does  better  work 
than  a  made  bee  brush.  If  there  is  a  lot  of  old  combs  to  melt  up,  I  have  found 
that  the  lard  and  sausage  press,  used  on  the  farm  for  years  makes  a  very  satis- 
factory wax  press. 

Now  to  return  again  to  the  bee-keepers  who  fail:  I  believe  that  the  chief 
cause  of  failure  is  a  misunderstanding  as  to  what  are  the  real  requirements  of 
successful  bee-keeping.  A  snow  white  hive  under  an  apple  tree  is  an  ornamental 
addition  to  any  backyard— and  the  bees  look  very  peaceful  drifting  in  and  out. 
The  novice  sees  the  honey  removed  and  enjoys  its  delicious  flavor  all  winter.  He 
does  not  realize  that  bees  require  food,  drink,  protection  from  storms  and  cold, 
and  constant  attention  during  their  active  season  just  like  other  live  stock.  Of 
course,  if  he  is  otherwise  interested  and  forgets  them  they  will  not  cluster  around 
his  door  yards  like  chickens,  or  pester  him  with  squeals  or  barks  of  impatience, 
and  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  will  not  arrest  him  for  cruelty  to  dumb  animals— but  his 
colony  will  slowly  dwindle  until  some  day  he  finds  something  has  happened. 
**How  are  your  bees,  neighbor,  and  how  much  honey  did  you  get?"  '^Not  a 
bit,  I  had  bad  luck,  and  the  bee  moth  ate  them  up.''  Sure  enough,  there  was 
the  evidence  in  the  hive — nothing  left  but  worms  and  webs  and  moths! 

Eight  of  the  failures  were  like  this:  bee-keeping  as  a  side  line  when  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do  more  entertaining.  Provide  them  with  books  and  papers,  but 
as  soon  as  they  want  information  they  use  the  telephone.  If  one  sells  a  colony 
to  a  near  neighbor,  it  amounts  almost  to  an  out  apiary,  for  he  is  called  on  to 
watch  the  first  flight  in  the  spring— to  help  hive  eight  swarms  and  finally  tuck 

them  all  away  for  winter.  *  .  -.       .r,      -  -u 

Now  bee-keeping  is  not  such  hard  work,  neither  is  it  continuous,  but  the  right 
thing  must  be  done  at  the  right  time.  This  requires  self  sacrificing  sometimes. 
It  means  working  with  the  bees  on  the  nicest  days  when  the  temperature  and 
skies  are  just  right  for  a  lark.  Housecleaning  should  be  looked  after  the  first 
warm  day  in  the  spring.  You  possibly  had  other  plans  made,  but  such  days  are 
few  and  far  between  this  time  of  year,  and  perhaps  some  colony  is  suffering  for 
food,  or  is  queenless.  Prompt  attention  may  mean  profit  instead  of  loss  for  that 
season.  Swarming  time  means  constant  guard  duty  with  only  the  rainy  days  for 
vacation.  One  successful  bee-keeper  told  me  last  summer  that  for  six  weeks  he 
scarcely  left  the  place— but  at  the  end  of  the  season  be  measured  his  honey  in 

After  the  honey-flow  there  is  another  danger;  constant  watchfulness  must  be 
used  that  no  preserves  or  dabs  of  honey  be  left  carelessly  lying  around  the 
apiary  house,  or  lawn.  Stolen  sweets  are  sure  to  stir  up  trouble.  I  remember 
one  very  hot  sultry  Sunday,  just  at  dinner  time  I  heard  the  greatest  roar  of 
bees  around  our  back  door.  The  cause  was  a  tier  of  empty  supers  stacked  in  an 
out  shed.  There  were  a  few  cells  of  honey  in  some  supers,  but  I  had  covered 
them  carefullv  and  thought  them  safe.  But  one  tiny  crevice  was  overlooked. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  get  into  a  nice,  warm,  bee-proof  dress  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  alternately  quieting  the  bees  in  the  apiary,  and  soothing  the 
family,  self-imprisoned  in  the  house. 

Truly  bee-keeping  calls  for  patience  and  good  humor,  but  also  it  is  well  to  have  a 
quiet  manner  and  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  You  may  not  be  naturally 
endowed  with  these  qualities,  and  you  may  never  permanently  acquire  them  but 
in  time,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  learn  to  assume  them  when  working  with  bees. 

And  that  capacity  from  taking  pains  must  be  practiced  in  the  way  you  care  for 
your   equipment,   especially  the   hives.     Did  you   ever   count   the  pieces  m   one? 
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Tliere  are  jusl  ^out  100  separate  parts  to  each  hive  and  to  each  comb  super, 
and  each  piece  is  put  there  to  serve  some  distinct  purpose.  A  bee  hive  is  not 
an  over-night  invention.  Many  wise  men  have  been  instrumental  in  developing 
it  from  the  old  straw  skep  to  the  present  form.  The  habits  of  the  bees  cannot 
be  clianged,  and  if  we  want  a  light  weight,  accessible  hive  with  every  part 
movable,  reversible,  and  interchangeable,  in  which  the  bees  will  cheerfully  pro- 
duce quantities  of  perfectly  finished  honey,  we  must  still  hold  to  their  ideas  of 
hive  dimensions.  So  the  spaces  are  calculated  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch,  and 
the  various  strips,  cleats,  and  frames  are  measured  and  placed  exactly  according 
to  their  definite  rule.  Then  some  amateur  leaves  out  his  super  springs,  or  a  fence 
or  two,  or  does  not  space  his  hive  frames  properly,  and  scolds  because  the  bees 
made  such  a  mess  of  things  with  extra  comb  and  propolis!  One  of  these  amateurs 
carefully  explained  to  me  recently  how  his  honey  crop  was  spoiled  last  year,  be- 
cause all  his  bees  became  intoxicated  from  a  bed  of  poppies  his  wife  had  growing 
on  the  lawn.  They  had  ignored  the  starters  and  built  the  comb  hit  or  miss  every 
direction  among  fences  and  sections!  By  close  questioning  I  found  he  had  no 
proper  tools  for  fastening  the  foundation,  and  had  used  some  method  of  his  own 
which  had  evidently  been  ineffective,  and  the  bees  had  nothing  to  guide  them. 
(I  will  modify  slightly  a  former  statement — a  makeshift  method  will  not  do  for 
fastening  wax  foundation  in  frames  and  sections.  The  best  utensils  and  the 
utmost  care  is  needed,  or  all  is  lost.) 

Stings?  Yes, "I  had  experience  there,  too,  and  almost  lost  my  nerve.  I  made 
the  same  mistake  as  most  beginners — trying  to  be  brave  instead  of  safe  and 
sensible.  I  have  not  a  bit  of  patience  with  those  bee  demonstration  meetings 
where  experienced  veterans  perform  all  kinds  of  stunts  to  thrill  the  onlookers. 
Such  stories  always  get  into  the  newspapers  and  creat  in  the  layman  mind,  a  false 
sense  of  security  that  inevitably  brings  disaster  to  the  amateur  who  practises  it. 

In  my  first  years  of  bee-keeping,  I  w^as  particularly  fortunate  in  finding  a 
ready  market  for  honey  close  at  hand.  A  lot  of  country  week  children  were 
boarded  on  an  adjoining  farm.  I  treated  them  to  honey  a  few  times  with  no 
thought  of  return,  but  after  that  they  preferred  honey  to  candy,  and  most  of  their 
pennies  came  my  direction.  They  were  not  particular  as  to  appearance,  so  that  it 
was  sweet  and  good.  One  summer,  because  of  some  peculiar  condition  the  honey 
was  very  dark,  but  the  children  bought  it  just  the  same.  That  autumn  when  talk- 
ing to  an  experienced  bee-man,  I  was  shocked  to  find  I  had  been  innocently  sell- 
ing honey-dew!  He  had  barrels  of  it — a  dead  loss  on  his  hands.  Well,  it  did  not 
hurt  the  children,  and  it  saved  me  from  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  very 
discouraging  season. 

Since  then  I  have  enlarged  my  selling  field  considerably;  retail,  wholesale  and 
private  customers  in  distant  cities. 

Marketing  is  perhaps  more  or  less  a  local  problem  that  each  bee-keeper  must 
work  out  for  himself.  The  locality  will  partly  decide  whether  extracted,  comb 
or  chunk  honey  is  produced.  If  everything  is  shipped  wholesale  to  a  distant 
market,  quality  of  goods,  as  shown  especially  in  appearance  and  packing,  must  be 
emphasized,  and  for  best  prices  that  market  must  be  selected  that  shows  a 
preference  for  that  particular  kind  of  honey  he  has  to  sell — such  as  very  light, 
amber,  or  dark  buckwheat. 

From  my  experience,  however,  I  believe  that  the  home  market  is  a  field  that  will 
yield  remarkable  results,  if  properly  cultivated.  In  the  first  place  the  actual 
eating  quality  of  the  honey  will  count  more  than  appearance  alone.  Comb  honey 
can  be  graded  into  just  one  class.  Sections  slightly  stained  with  propolis,  or 
cappings  a  little  yellow — will  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  sale.  Extracted  honey 
need  not  be  absolutely  uniform  in  color  providing  the  taste  is  right.  For  a  local 
trade  one  need  not  be  so  careful  to  remove  every  section  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 
Seasoning  honey  on  the  hive  will  probably  result  in  travel  stain,  but  the  im- 
provement in  richness  and  flavor  is  much  more  important.  Your  customers  will 
excuse  an  off  appearance  on  account  of  your  reputation  and  accessibility,  for  they 
know  they  can  return  it  if  unsatisfactory;  but  short  weight  is  an  unpardonable 
sin  and  your  best  friend  and  neighbor  will  never  forgive  it. 

One  good  customer  told  me  she  bought  my  honey  because  it  was  more  tender 
and  less  waxy  than  anothers.  It  may  have  been  a  case  of  leaving  it  on  the  hive 
longer,  but  I  suspect  that  possibly  full  sheets  were  used  in  the  sections.  I  had 
not  felt  I  could  afford  them.  Now  this  year  I  plan  to  use  them  and  am  fearful 
of  the  consequences. 

I  live  in  a  thickly  settled  rural  community,  too  far  from  a  main  highway  to 
use  the  roadside  selling  plan.     A  town  of   12,000  is  within  easy  reach,  but  it 
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seemed  as  though  all  the  stores  and  retail  trade  were  already  supplied.  So  I 
resorted  to  few  postal  cards  to  my  own  friends  to  sell  my  crop.  Some  wanted 
only  extracted  honey.  An  extractor  was  purchased  and  often  the  customers  own 
jars  were  filled.  Then  some  stores  were  found,  who  refused  to  handle  comb 
honey,  because  it  was  easily  broken  and  generally  messy,  and  the  jars  often 
candied  and  then  would  not  sell.  Pasteboard  cartoons  settled  the  section  problem 
and  I  guaranteed  to  replace  all  honey  that  candied— and  a  new  field  was  opened. 
I  had  not  a  large  amount  to  call  on  and  before  the  season  was  over  it  was  ex- 
hausted, and  other  producers  became  permanently  established  in  some  stores. 
This  year  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply  and  with  much  trepidation  T  ordered 
from  other  sources.  It  was  a  good  investment  and  I  see  now  that  the  uncertainty 
of  local  crops  make  it  necessary  for  bee-keepers  to  buy  from  each  other  in  order 
to  hold  their  trade. 

I  find  a  growing  sale  for  chunk  honey.  It  started  with  my  having  a  lot  of 
light  weight  sections.  I  cut  thera  out,  dropped  a  strip  in  a  jar  and  filled  up  with 
extracted  honey  and  it  sold  almost  on  sight.  To  economize  on  those  sections,  I 
finally  had  to  divide  each  one  into  four  pieces.  Then  I  had  numerous  small  orders 
for  comb  honey  to  be  shipped  as  Christmas  gifts.  I  was  fearful  of  breakage, 
so  finally  arranged  to  send  this  combination  honey  instead,  with  much  or  little 
comb  as  was  desired.  It  carried  perfectly  in  jars,  and  producer,  purchaser  and 
consumer  were  delighted. 

I  find,  too,  that  there  is  an  amazing  local  demand  for  wax.  Druggists  will  take 
a  limited  amount,  but  it  must  bo  extra  clean  and  yellow.  That  which  came  from 
my  solar  wax  extractor  is  suitable  for  this  trade.  I  have  secured  forty  cents  a 
pound  for  it.  Farmers'  supply  stores  always  have  it  on  hand.  I  have  not  learned 
for  what  special  purpose  except  for  grafting  wax.  I  had  an  inquiry  this  spring 
for  half  a  ton  and  sold  my  little  at  thirty-five  cents  a  pound.  I  believe  the  retail 
price  is  fifty  cents,  so  the  merchant  still  makes  a  good  profit. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  bee-keeping  is  the  small  capital  demanded  at  the 
start.  This  is  perhaps  why  so  many  people  go  into  it.  Twenty-five  dollars  is 
said  to  be  an  ample  sum  for  any  beginner.  But  from  this  small  capital  there  is 
naturally  a  correspondingly  small  return.  An  interest  of  five  or  six  per  cent, 
is  considered  a  safe  and  reasonable  profit  from  an  investment.  Eight  per  cent, 
and  upward  is  secured  frequently  in  some  industrial  lines,  but  here  is  involved 
grave  risks  and  uncertainties  that  may  at  any  time  cause  a  deficit  instead. 
Six  per  cent  of  $25  is  $1.50  even  ten  per  cent  is  only  $2.50 — certainly  not  an  in- 
come capable  of  constructing  many  air  castles. 

Since  my  start  with  bee-keeping,  I  have  kept  minute  account  of  every  cent  ex- 
pended and  taken  in.  My  first  expense  was  $17.64,  with  $9.01  return  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  As  correctly  as  I  can  figure  (without  counting  labor),  my  net 
returns  have  averaged  about  fifty  per  cent.  Some  years  nearly  two  hundred  per 
cent.,  others  very  much  less  depending  on  the  season  conditions  and  whether  I 
had  made  any  costly  blunders.  Yet  the  whole  amount  of  money  handled  is  em- 
barrassingly small. 

Now  some  one  will  ask,  *'If  your  profit  from  a  few  colonies  is  so  good,  why  not 
go  into  it  no  a  larger  scale?  Multiply  the  number  of  colonies  by  100  or  200  and 
have  an  income  of  real  proportions,  and  a  tale  worth  telling!*' 

Ah — that  is  another  story!  Frankly,  I  am  not  yet  skilled  enough.  The  experi- 
ence gained  in  handling  a  few  colonies  is  not  sufficient  for  an  apiary  of  hundreds. 
The  conditions  of  all  kinds  are  different.  There  are  problems  of  production, 
trained  labor  (no  one  person  could  handle  such  a  proposition)  harvesting  the 
crop — machinery — equipment — and  house  for  storing  it.  Packing,  shipping  and 
marketing  all  are  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  A  gradual  increase  that  keeps  pace 
with  experience  is  healthy  progress,  but  a  sudden  expansion  too  often  be- 
wilders and  confuses  the  operator.  Also  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
larger  the  business  the  smaller  is  the  net  profit  per  unit. 

One  devoting  his  whole  time  to  bees  must  secure  a  labor  income  of  proper 
porportions,  or  the  business  will  starve  him  out.  Where  bee-keeping  is  a  side 
issue,  the  time  and  labor  are  not  counted  so  seriously.  I  for  instance,  consider  it 
balanced  by  the  honey  used  at  home  and  given  away.  I  went  into  bee-keeping 
for  the  special  purpose  of  having  honey  to  eat  in  quantity,  and  I  have  it.  One  of 
my  pet  theories  is  that  a  successful  bee-keeper  must  be  passionately  fond  of  honey. 
The  ideal  of  perfect  honey  is  ever  luring  hipa  on — rich,  matchless  color,  with  a 
fragrance  and  flavor  he  dreams  of. 
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Make  your  business  your  pleasure!  Every  trade,  every  profession  has  its  ad- 
vantajjes  and  disadvantages;  its  trials,  problems;  delights  and  joys.  Bee- 
keeping is  no  exception. 

John  0.  Bnseman,  whose  apiaries  are  near  the  Delaware  River,  then 
gave  his  experience  of  ''Moving  Bees  for  a  Fall  Crop. 
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Moving  Bees  For  Fall  Crop. 

By  John  0.  Buseman. 

The  majority  of  bee-keepers  of  Pennsylvania  are  probably  not  aware  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  wonderful  honey-flow  which  we  have  in  the  southern  part  of 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware  Counties  along  the  low  lands  of  the  Delaware  River. 
There  are  fully  1,200  colonies  which  feed  on  this  wide  field  of  fall  flowers,  the 
leading  one  of  which  is  a  yellow  flower  known  as  the  burr  marigold.  Another 
source  of  supply,  while  not  equal  to  that  of  the  marigold,  may  be  found  in  the 
goldenrod,  smartweed  and  the  aster. 

Bees  kept  in  this  locality  the  year  around  get  very  little  or  no  surplus  in  the 
spring,  however,  and  nuist  be  fed  to  jmt  them  in  condition  for  this  flow,  which 
commences  usually  about  August  23d. 

On  August  20th,  last,  another  bee-keeper  and  myself  had  occasion  to  examine 
200  colonies  which  we  have  located  in  the  Malvern  Valley  in  Chester  County, 
which,  of  course,  were  divided  between  three  yards  and  selected  therefrom  one 
hundred  strong  colonies  in  ten-frame  two-story  hives.  On  these  we  placed  top 
screens  and  in  the  evening  we  tacked  entrance  screens  on  fifty-five  of  them,  so 
they  could  be  moved  the  next  m(»riiing  without  difficulty. 

We  had  engaged  an  auto  truck  to  be  there  six  A.  M.,  but  it  did  not  arrive  until 
7:  30.  With  the  assistance  of  the  two  truckmen,  we  started  to  load  them  on  the 
trucks,  and  before  each  colony  was  lifted  upon  the  truck  a  cup  of  water  was 
thrown  over  the  top  screen.  My  past  experience  had  taught  me  that  by  giving  this 
water  nearly  all  danger  of  suffocation  or  overheating  was  removed!  The  hives 
were  placed  three-high  on  the  truck,  and  extra  bodies  and  covers  were  placed 
on  top  of  these  and  on  the  sides.  By  the  time  the  truck  was  loaded,  which  was 
finished  at  about  8:  45,  the  thermometer  registered  eighty-six  in  the  shade. 

The  distance  to  the  range  was  twenty -five  miles,  whicli  distance  we  covered  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  the  best  and  smoothest  road.  Upon  our  arrival  the  temper- 
ature had  gone  up  to  eighty-nine,  which  might  give  one  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the 
weather  conditions,  under  which  we  were  laboring,  and  what  it  must  have  meant 
to  the  bees  inside  the  hives. 

As  the  bees  were  being  taken  off  the  truck  we  poured  more  water  through  the 
top  screens,  and  threw  some  in  the  entrances.  We  arranged  them  in  rows  of 
twelve  each,  and  then  put  on  super  covers,  leaving  the  top  screens  on.  This  was 
done  very  quickly,  so  that  we  could  pull  off  the  entrance  screens  and  immediately 
liberate  the  bees. 

We  started  back  to  Malvern  Valley  at  12:  15.  That  evening  we  tacked  entrance 
screens  on  the  remaining  forty-five  colonies,  they  having  had  top  screens  already 
on  them,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  and  loaded  these  the  next  morning 
under  the  same  trying  conditions,  the  temperature  in  fact  being  slightly  higher. 
This  time,  however,  it  was  an  hour  earlier  when  we  started  to  load,  and  arrived 
at  the  range  an  hour  earlier  in  consequence,  than  the  day  before. 

After  liberating  these  bees  we  whiled  away  our  time  the  best  we  could,  allow- 
ing them  time  to  settle.  We  then  took  off  the  top  screens  of  the  fifty-five  colonies 
which  were  shipped  the  day  before,  and  after  having  finished  these  we  did  the 
same  with  those  which  we  had  just  moved.  Upon  looking  over  them  we  found  only 
the  one  colony  in  which  about  a  handful  of  bees  had  been  smothered. 

The  success  of  this  operation  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  spraying  of 
water  over  the  bees,  as  these  two  days  were  of  the  hottest  of  the  season. 

No  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  bees  until  August  27th  when  they  were 
gone  over,  when  an  extra  body,  containing  eight  frames  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  was  inserted,  one  frame  being  taken  from  the  upper  story  and  placed 
in  the  empty  body,  thus  making  nine  frames.  Two  of  the  colonies  were  found 
queenless,  into  which  new  queens  were  promptly  introduced.  The  flow  had  just 
begun,  which  could  be  detected  by  the  few  scattered  cells  of  yellow  honey,  this 
being  the  color  of  the  nectar  from  the  burr  marigold.    A  week  later  I  examined 


the  bees  again  and  found  that  they  had  drawn  out  considerable  foundation  and 
had  the  top  body  nearly  full.     Of  course,  colonies  varied  in  this  respect. 

In  this  flow,  the  nectar  comes  in  so  fast  driving  the  queen  to  the  lower  story, 
thus  eliminating  the  use  of  excluders. 

On  Sei)tember  10th  I  found  a  great  deal  of  the  honey  already  sealed  and  about 
thirty  of  them  required  additional  bodies. 

Three  colonies  were  ^un  for  comb  honey,  being  given  partly  drawn  sections  left 
over  from  the  clover  flow,  and  on  this  date  were  found  to  be  nearly  finished, 
there  being  five  supers  to  each  colony.  The  photo  shows  how  the  bees  worked  in 
this  locality,  this  frame  containing  only  foundation  on  August  27th. 

The  week  following  September  10th  somewhat  lessened  the  flow,  due  probably 
to  the  weather  having  become  cold  and  at  the  end  of  this  week  the  bloom  of  the 
burr  marigold  had  run  its  course.  The  following  week  the  weather  became  warmer 
and  the  bees  gathered  considerable  from  aster.  On  October  10th  we  began  to 
extract  and  realized  twelve  hundred  pounds.  That  evening  the  temperature 
dropped  to  such  a  degree  that  the  honey  became  chilled,  and  upon  trying  to  ex- 
tract tlie  next  morning  we  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  without  breaking  the 
combs.  We  therefore,  took  all  the  honey  off  the  hives  and  had  it  hauled,  together 
with  thirty-five  colonies,  to  Malvern  Valley,  where  the  honey  could  be  heated  and 
extracted. 

All  told,  our  crop  of  hqney  was  4,200  pounds.  This  included  380  sections  of 
comb  honey.  The  cost  per  load  for  truck  hire  was  $10.00,  four  loads  in  all,  two 
there  and  two  return  making  $40.00.  Other  expenses  amounted  to  $9.00,  making 
the  total  cost  of  moving  the  bees  $49.00. 

The  bees  were  gone  over  and  packed  for  the  winter,  all  having  fifty  pounds  or 
over  of  honey  for  stores. 

The  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  move  bees  for  certain  flows, 
was  discussed  pro  and  con.  Freeman  A.  Boeder,  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  Louisiana,  said  it  pays  to  move  them  and  further  said  a  north- 
ern bee  man  can  not  call  himself  fully  equipped  unless  he  has  a  south- 
ern apiary. 

One  of  our  foremost  queen  breeders,  J.  B.  Hollopeter,  then  spoke  on 
' '  The  Value  of  a  Good  Queen. ' ' 

Value  of  a  Good  Queen. 

J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Rockton,  Pa. 

The  queen  being  the  very  soul  of  the  colony,  every  bee-keeper  should  be  vitally 
interested  in  the  subject  of  good  queens.  Neglect  of  this  one  thing  causes  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annual  loss  to  the  bee-keepers  of  our  state,  a  loss  which  might 
be  prevented  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  kind  of  queen  in  every  colony. 
There  should  be  a  comprehensive  yet  simple  record  kept  of  each  colony,  for  thus 
only  can  we  know  the  good  from  the  bad.  A  good  queen  like  a  good  mother 
is  known  by  her  children. 

Tt  is  thiough  the  queen  we  breed  for  better  stock,  and  whether  the  advance  is 
retarded  more  or  less  by  lack  of  control  of  male  parentage,  yet  the  primary  ad- 
vance will  be  through  the  queen.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  race  improvement  by  selection  of  the  best  queens  and  breeding  from 
them.  Such  an  instance  is  the  case  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  After  giving  proper 
credit  to  the  season  and  management,  yet  the  Doctor's  good  queens  had  much  to 
do  with  the  results,  and  I  might  say  that  it  takes  a  bee-keeper  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  perseverance  to  have  queens  of  such  uniform  quality  in  practically  all 
the  colonies  in  the  apiary.  Mos^t  bee-keepers  are  satisfied  to  have  a  few  extra 
good  queens  and  a  whole  lot  of  medium  and  low  grade  ones,  which  cut  down  the 
average  honey  yield  from  what  it  might  be  if  all  colonies  were  equal  to  the  best. 
If  our  best  colony  gives  say  100  pounds  of  honey  and  the  average  is  only  50 
I)Ounds,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  if  the  entire  apiary  had  come  up  to  the  best  colony 
our  pocket  book  would  fill  up  more  too.  One  of  the  prime  factors  in  improving 
is  the  queen.  Last  spring  we  placed  a  queen  in  each  of  two  colonies  from  the 
stock  of  two  breeders.  So  far  as  could  be  done  each  had  an  equal  chance,  both 
built  up  strong,  the  one  gave  ninety-six  sections  of  buckwheat  comb  honey,  the 
other  gave  twelve  sections. 
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Successful  wiutcriiig  depends  largely  on  good  queens.  A  good  queen  will  bring 
her  colony  to  the  winter  with  a  large  force  of  young  bees  and  resume  egg  laying 
at  the  proper  time  in  the  spring  and  bring  a  large  force  of  workers  to  the  harvest. 
Protect  a  colony  in  every  way  and  without  a  good  queen  it  will  not  be  profitable, 
but  with  a  good  queen  a  colony  may  even  winter  successfully  without  protection. 
What  migiit  be  done  if  we  combined  good  queens  with  adequate  protection  and 
care.  The  percentage  of  winter  ksses  would  diminish  wonderfully,  and  the  honey 
crops  increase.  Most  bee-keepers  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  good  young 
queens  but  by  carelessness  many  colonies  are  allowed  to  remain  poor  yielders, 
poor  winterers,  when  by  requeening  with  better  stock  the  net  profits  would  in 
many  cases  double. 

A  good  queen  comes  in  handy  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  queen  in  a  colony  hope- 
lessly queenless,  as  such  colonies  would  otherwise  perish.  In  such  cases  a  queen  is 
worth  the  price  of  a  colony. 

In  improving  our  stock  and  breeding  for  a  superior  race  the  value  of  a  queen 
may  be  great.     A  good  breeding  queen  may  be  worth  several  hundred   dollars. 

Good  queens  are  needed  in  making  artificial  increase. 

A  queen  whose  bees  are  more  or  less  immune  or  resistant  to  foul  brood  is  very 
much  to  be  desired.  In  the  treatment  of  European  foul  brood  by  the  Alexander 
method,  much  of  the  success  depends  on  a  young  queen  of  good  resistant  stock. 

1  might  mention  other  traits  as  non-swarming,  gentleness,  etc.,  all  of  which 
we  are  trying  to  get  through  the  queen  and  which  increase  the  worth  of  the  queen. 
It  might  truthfully  be  said  that  around  the  queen  centers  all  there  is  in  api- 
culture.    Let  us  have  good  queens  in  every  colony. 

Q.  How  do  you  requeen  for  foul  brood?  I  follow  the  Alexander 
method  to  the  letter.  I  put  the  new  queen  in  twenty-one  days  after 
dequeening. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  foul  brood?    Don't  know. 

Q.  Will  it  return  if  bees  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells  where 
the  infection  was?    Not  often. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  the  treasurer's  accounts  correct. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows: 

1.  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Prof.  Sanders  for  securing  the  use 
of  the  room  for  holding  this  meeting. 

2.  That  the  members  of  this  Association  bring  tiieir  influence  to  bear  on  the 
legislators  toward  securing  liberal  appropriations  for  the  carrying  on  of  api- 
culture in  this  State. 

3.  That  the  Association  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Pres.  Surface  and  Sec.  and 
Treas.  Klinger  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  working  for  the  good  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  the  able  way  in  which  they  handled  their  positions  of  trust. 

4.  That  the  Association  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  all  of  the  speakers  at  this 
meeting  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  handled  their  various  topics  and 
the  sacrifice  of  their  time  in  coming  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  members. 

5.  That  we  desire  to  express  our  sincere  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  removal  by 
our  Brothers  Dr.  T.  W.  Mayer,  of  Willow  Street,  Lancaster  County,  and  John  S. 
Palmer   of   Germantown,   Philadelphia   County. 

6.  That  we  thank  Brother  Buseman  for  the  able  way  that  he  has  handled  the 
question  box  at  these  meetings. 

Signed     J.  B.  Hollopeter, 
Franklin  Brunt, 
Walter  F.  Fisher, 

Committee. 

Additional  Resolutions. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  3,  1917. 

Whereas,  A  great  sorrow  has  come  to  our  beloved  brother  bee-keeper,  Vice- 
president,  and  former  Pennsylvania  State  Inspector,  Mr.  George  H.  Rea,  in  the 
loss  of  his  good  wife;    therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Beekeepers'  Association 
and  visitors  in  annual  session  assembled,  this  third  day  of  March,  1917,  A.  D., 
hereby  express  our  profound  sympathy  with  Brother  Rea  and  family,  and  wish 
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for  them  that  solace  and  comfort  which  can  be  given  by  the  all-wise  Father; 
be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  we  recognize  the  efficiency  and  ability  of  Mr.  Rea,  and  the 
great  service  he  rendered  to  the  bee-keepers  of  Pennsylvania  in  inspectional  and 
educational  work  in  apiculture,  and  thank  him  for  the  same,  wishing  him  abun- 
dant continued  success  in  his  field  of  service  under  the  Federal  Government;  be 
it  further 

Resolved:  That  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the  bee-keepers  present  and  for- 
warded to  Brother  Rea,  with  the  expression  of  our  sincere  sympathy  and  good 
wishes. 

Signed  by  all  the  members  present. 


Dr.  II.  A.  Surface  then  gave  the  closing  address  on  ''Saving  Honey 
and  Soil  Fertility. 
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Soil  Fertility  and  Saving  Honey. 

By  H.  A.  Surface,  D.  Sci.,  President  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-Keepers' 

Association. 

Soil  fertility  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  feature  in  agriculture,  and  will  be 
the  chief  element  in  winning  the  present  war;  while  a  result  of  obtaining  it  in  the 
very  cheapest  and  best  possible  way  will  be  immense  quantities  of  honey  going  to 
waste  in  the  form  of  ungathered  nectar,  while  children  cry  for  sugar  and  dy- 
spetics  moan  from  the  necessitated  use  of  less  digestible  sweets.  To  produce 
from  the  soil  the  food  and  rain.ent  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  mankind 
requires   fertility,   labor,  seeds  or  plants  and  implements. 

Let  us  consider  the  fertility  problem,  with  its  relations  to  the  by-production  of 
honey.  While  there  are  many  minor  elements  in  small  quantities  enter  into  the 
composition  of  plants,  the  three  great  essentials  are  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen.  These  are  the  chemicals  (wrongly  called  ** elements")  necessarily 
entering  into  a  ** complete"  fertilizer.  Let  us  discuss  each  in  reference  to  its 
increase  in  the  soil. 

Potash. — This  element  of  p^ant  food  is  very  abundant  in  most  soils,  especially 
in  soil  derived  from  limestone  and  granite  or  feldspar.  There  may  be  hundreds 
of  tons  per  acre,  but  it  is  (fortunately  for  future  generations)  not  all  available 
at  once.  It  is  mostly  made  available  through  cultivation.  It  can  be  laid  down 
as  true,  within  reasonable  limits,  that  the  more  the  soil  is  cultivated  the  greater 
is  the  supply  of  potash  thus  set  free  or  rendered  available. 

This  becomes  a  reward  for  gcod  husbandry.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  potash 
in  most  soils,  and  it  is  ?o  readily  rendered  available  through  cultivation,  that  it  is 
in  most  cases  not  necessary  to  purchase  more. 

Phosphoric  acid. — This  element  of  plant  food  is  very  important,  because  so 
necessary,  although  in  but  small  quantity.  It  is  derived  from  bones  and  certain 
kinds  of  rocks  or  minerals,  and  when  raw  but  merely  ground  it  is  sold  as  ''floats" 
or  raw  ground  phosphate  rock.  To  become  available  for  plants  it  must  be  dis- 
solved. An  acid  is  needed  for  this  purpose.  In  nature,  the  organic  acids  form 
decaying  vegetable  matter  or  hun  us,  or  the  acids  of  plant  growth,  do  this,  but  in 
the  artificial  production  of  fertilizer  sulfuric  acid  is  used  to  dissolve  it,  and  the 
product  is  then  sold  and  used  as  **acid  phosphate"  or  dissolved  rock. 

If  rightly  managed  the  phosphorous  is  the  only  element  of  plant  food  that 
the  husbandman  need  buy.  It  is  not  added  or  increased  by  any  plant  growth, 
and  cultivation  does  not  greatly  affect  its  availablility,  as  with  potash.  That 
which  is  deep  in  the  soil  can  be  brought  up  by  certain  root  crops,  like  radishes, 
cow-horn  turnips,  etc.  There  is  advantage  in  having  it  brought  nearer  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  where  most  pluit  root  growth  takes  place. 

If  there 'is  but  little  vegetation  present  in  the  soil  it  is  best  to  buy  the  dis- 
solved form,  called  **acid  phosphate,"  but  if  used  with  manure  or  if  there  is  a 
heavy  sod  to  turn  down,  the  cheapest  form  of  phosphoric  acid  is  as  ''floats"  or 
the  raw  ground  rock.  Therefore,  it  pays  and  pays  well,  to  grow  an  abundance  of 
vegetation  to  make  it  possible  to  utilize  the  cheaper  form  of  phosphorous,  and 
also  to  get  as  much  hurtius  in  the  soil  as  possible.  Humus  is  of  great  value.  It 
holds  moisture  in  dry  weather,  permits  more  drainage  in  wet  weather,  makes  it 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  sun.mer,  as  is  seen  in  the  leaf  mold  of  a  forest. 
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It  is  cheapest  and  best  to  produce  that  humus  by  growing  the  very  crops  that 
are  the  best  honey -irroducers,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

Nitrogen. — This  is  the  great  plant  tonic  food.     It  is  to  the  plant  what  protein 
is  to  animals.     It  puts  *'pep^'  into  the  organism.     It  makes  great   plant   and 
leaf   growth, — producing   blossoms   and   nectar,    but   is   not    a   ''balance'^    plant 
ration,  and  alone  does  not  produce  the  substance  and  strength  of  seeds  that  can 
be  produced  with  the  addition  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.     Nitrogen  is  the 
most  abundant  element  in  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expensive  for  the 
husbandman  to  buy  in  the  forn.   of  commercial  fertilizer.     Also,  while  it  is  the 
element  most  essential  to  plant  growth,  yet  it  is  the  one  least  necessary  to  buy  if 
obtained  by  natural  means.     It  occurs  in  practically  all  animal  and  plant  tissues, 
in  the  excreta  of  animals,  in  certain  mineral  deposits  as  *^  nitrates,  ^^  and  in  the 
air   as    the   most    abundant    atmospheric    element.      The    best    nitrogen    in    com- 
mercial fertilizers  is  from  nitrate  of  soda,  which  at  present  sells  at  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton,  and  as  this  is  only  about  sixteen  per 
cent  nitrogen,  it  makes  the  actual  nitrogen  fertilizer  cost  about  forty  cents  per 
pound.     About  three-fourths  of  the  air  is  nitrogen — being   a  pressure  of  about 
twelve  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  on  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface,  or 
in  valuation  amounting  to  something  like  four  million  and  four  hundred  tliousaiid 
dollars   ($4,400,000)   worth  to  the  acre.     We  who  own  so  much  can  afford  to  be 
wasteful  and  drop  that  little  four  million,  but  we  should  and  can  save  something 
out  of  the  four  hundred  thousand.     The  great  trouble  (or  perhaps,  advantage)  is 
that  this  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  not  available  for  i)lant  growth  until  jiut  into  a 
form  that  can  be  dissolved  and  used  by  the  i)lants.     This   can  be  done  in  two 
ways;     Artificially,  by  extreme  electric  heat  uniting  lime  and  nitrogen,   making 
calcium  nitrate,  and  naturally  by  the  growth  of  the  Legume  plants,  or  members 
of  the  botanical  family  Legiminosew,   such   as  the  peas,  beans,  lentils,  alfalfa, 
clovers,  (red,  white,  crimson,  white  sweet,  yellow  sweet,  burr,  etc.),  alsike,  vetches, 
lespedeza,  co^y  peas,  field,  peas,  soy  beans,  locust  trees,  Wistaria,  etc. 

Now,  here  is  where  the  honey  commences  to  show.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the 
leguminous  plants  that  the  husbandman  can  find  it  possible  to  make  use  of  this 
great  supply  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  draw  it  down  into  the  soil,  and  make  it  into 
a  form  available  for  the  growth  of  his  plants.  The  letrumes  have  little  nodules 
or  lumps  on  their  roots  which  arc  the  abodes  of  myriads  of  bacteria  which  are 
the  means  of  transforming  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  available  nitrogen  and 
consequently  are  called  ^'nitrofying  bacteria. '^  It  is  due  to  the  effects'of 'these 
infinitesimal  microsopical  organisms  that  the  soil  becomes  more  fertile  wherever 
the  legume  plants  grow.  This  iji  true,  whether  it  be  around  an  old  locust  stump, 
in  a  clover  sod,  or  along  a  bank  where  sweet  clover  has  grown.  The  longer  a 
legume  plant  of  any  kind  grows  in  any  soil  the  more  fertile  does  that  soil  become, 
because  of  the  increased  humus  and  nitrogen  and  the  multiplication  of  nitrofvinir 
bacteria.  "^    ^ 

These  bacteria  are  present  in  all  soils  to  some  extent,  and  the  continuous  grow- 
ing of  a  legume  will  cause  them  to  develop  in  great  numbers,  but  it  is  desirable 
and  profitable  to  provide  for  their  immediate  presence  in  quantity,  to  hasten  their 
beneficial  results.  This  is  done  by  bringing  them  to  the  field,  which  process  is 
called  ''inoculation.^'  This  can  be  done  in  two  ways:  By  using  ''pure  cultures'' 
or  small  tubes  of  bacteria  in  liquid,  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
commercial  firms,  and  by  soil  taken  from  places  where  the  same  kind  of  plant  has 
recently  grown  well.  The  latter  method  is  the  better  because  the  more  certain. 
The  writer  has  tried  both,  and  must  acknowledge  no  evidences  of  sucess  with  the 
"pure  culture"  method,  although  some  persons  report  success  with  it. 

To  inoculate  the  soil,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  for  seeding  and  the 
inoculating  soil,  taken  from  a  place  where  the  same  kind  of  i)lant  has  grown  well 
should  be  thinly  scattered  or  sown  over  the  ground,  using  a  half  bushel  or  m..re 
to  the  acre.  The  sowing  of  this  soil  should  be  done  on  a  cloudv  day  or  toward 
evening,  so  the  sunshine  will  not  kill  the  bacteria  before  they  are  covered  then  the 
ground  should  be  harrowed  at  once  and  sown  with  the  desired  seed  and  'harrowed 
again,  or  the  soil  can  be  sown,  followed  immediately  by  the  seeding  »nd  then  the 
harrowing. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bacteria  that  thrive  on  the  roots  of  one  kind 
of  leguminous  plant  do  not  always  thrive  on  another  kind,  as  there  are  different 
species  of  these  nitrofying  bacteria,  and  each  has  it  own  kind  or  iilant  or  groui) 
of  plants,  and  may  not  transfer  to  others.  For  exami)le,  the  bacterium  of  red 
clover  can  not  be  used  to  inoculate  for  alfalfa,  while  that  of  the  sweet  clovers  is  all 
right  for  alfalfa  inoculation.     However,  after  any  legume  plant  has  grown  in  any 
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kind  of  soil,  that  soil  is  more  fertile  to  grow  any  other  kind  of  plant  that  may 
be  started  there,  as  the  transformed  nitrogen  is  available  for  any  kind  of  plant. 
This  is  why  corn  grows  well  where  a  clover  crop  is  turned  down. 

Another  very  important  point  is  that  most  legumes  will  not  thrive  in  an  acid 
soil,  and  to  get  satisfactory  growth  it  is  necessary  to  use  lime  to  sweeten  the  soil. 
This  is  best  applied  by  broad-casting  or  drilling  in  after  plowing  the  ground  and 
just  before  inoculating  and  seeding.  The  presence  of  lime,  with  some  phosphroic 
acid  and  potash,  is  the  explanation  of  such  rank  growth  of  the  sweet  clovers  and 
other  plants  on  cinder  piles,  ash  dumps,  and  along  railroads  where  cinders  are  used 
to  fill.  This  shows  why,  to  get  a  good  growth  of  clover  of  any  kind,  alfalfa,  soy 
beans,  cow  peas,  Canada  field  peas,  vetch,  etc.,  it  is  by  all  means  best  to  both  lime 
the  soil  and  inoculate  it  with  the  nitrofying  bacteria.  Even  for  beans  and  peas 
in  the  garden  this  princii)le  is  true. 

Now,  the  entire  point  of  this  iong  story  is  that  the  plants  that  ivill  make  the 
most  fertile  soil,  in  the  shortest  time,  at  the  least  expense,  are  also  among  the 
best  for  honey  production.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  bee-keeper,  for  both  soil 
fertility  and  honey,  who  has  near  him  a  blooming  field  of  alsike,  white  clover, 
alfalfa,  sweet  white  clover,  sweet  yellow  clover,  vetch,  etc.,  or  a  grove  or  row  ot 
yellow  locust  trees.  With  the  legumes  alone  a  bee-keeper  could  succeed  well; 
without  them  nearly  all  would  fail. 

While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  does  not  pay  to  plant  for  honey  alone,  it 
certainly  does  pay  well  to  plant  for  (a)  soil  fertility,  (b)  forage,  (c)  hay,  (d) 
humus,  (e)  soil  protection,  and  (f )  honey.  Each  of  these  is  to  be  had  chiefly  from 
the  legumes.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  fertility  in  plants  is  not  lost  by  feed- 
ing them  to  live  stock.  In  other  words,  a  crop  of  clover,  cut  just  after  blooming 
(i.  e.,  after  the  nectar  has  been  gathered),  and  fed  as  hay,  has  the  greatest  pos- 
sible nourishing  value  for  live  stock,  and  is  just  about  as  valuable  for  fertilizing 
the  soil  after  being  fed  (if  the  manure  is  properly  treated),  as  though  it  were  lett 
to  rot  on  the  ground. 

The  legumes  are  especially  valuable  as  cover  crops,  and  should  be  worked  into 
very  possible  crop  rotation.  With  a  green  cover  crop,  like  red  clover,  alsike,  crim- 
son clover  or  vetch,  on  the  ground  during  the  winter  and  spring  there  is  much  less 
loss  of  fertility  by  erosion  and  the  leaching  away  of  the  soluble  nitrates  or  ele- 
ments of  soil  fertility.  In  fact,  the  time  will  come  when  any  man  who  lets  any  of 
his  ground  i)ass  the  winter  bare  or  without  a  cover  crop  will  be  regarded  as  negli- 
gent as  he  who  leaves  his  farm  implements  out  during  the  same  season.  Also,  good 
seed  is  so  high  in  price  and  hard  to  get  that  it  pays  every  man  well  to  grow  his 
own  seeds  as  far  as  possible.  In  doing  this  the  production  of  honey  can  be  made 
a  very  important  secondary  feature. 

There  is  a  definite  season  of  the  year  for  seeding  with  each  kind  of  legume 
which  must  be  recognized,  and  best  results  come  only  by  putting  in  the  right  seed 
at  the  right  time.  This  extends  from  red  and  white  clover  and  alsike  sown  on 
wheat  and  rye  ground  in  February  and  March,  Canada  field  peas  drilled  with  oats 
in  early  spring,  soy  beans  or  cow  peas  just  after  corn  planting,  or  crimson  clover 
the  early  part  of  July,  and  alfalfa  early  in  August,  to  vetch  in  September.  But 
of  this,  more  must  be  said  in  detail  at  a  later  time. 

Summnry. — Plant  the  legumes  at  their  proper  seasons,  lime,  inoculate,  produce 
soil  fertility,  forage  crops,  hay,  and  honey,  and  protect  the  soil.  H.  A.  S. 

Arrangements  ^vere  made  for  summer  meetings  to  be  held  in  the 
following  places ;  Cumberland  County,  Chestnut  Hill,  Lancaster 
County,  and  York  County. 

On  motion,  adjourned.  II.  C.  Klinger,  Secretary, 


Summer  Meetings,  1917. 

A  number  of  field  meetings  were  held  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer throughout  the  State.  About  75  meetings  were  held  through  the 
extension  work  of  the  State,  covering  practically  the  entire  State. 
These  meetings  were  held  under  .the  auspices  of  the  State  and  con- 
sisted of  demonstrations  of  up-to-date  work  in  bee-keeping,  with  special 
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stress  upon  producing  greater  crops  of  honey  during  the  war  crisis  and 
also  how  to  eliminate  the  foul  brood  diseases. 

The  work  met  with  popular  approval  and  results  showed  that  even 
in  a  few  individual  cases  the  returns  were  almost  as  much  as  the  State 
expends  in  a  year  in  this  direction. 

Several  meetings  were  held  by  the  State  Association,  and  one  by 
Philadelphia  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Association. 

The  one  held  in  Lancaster  County  was  the  largest  field  meeting  ever 
held — over  a  hundred  bee  men  present.  It  was  held  on  August  16th, 
in  L.  K.  Hostetter's  apiary.  Dr.  Surface  presided.  Addresses  were 
made  by  J.  P.  Kirk  on  ''My  Experience  with  Buckwheat'';  by  Miss 
Ella  Brinton  on  ''Possibilities  of  Girls  on  Farms'';  and  Dr.  Sterner 
on  ' '  Bees  and  Fruit. ' '  Mrs.  Dr.  Surface  showed  ' '  How  to  Use  Honey 
in  the  Household,"  and  Dr.  Surface  spoke  on  the  "Value  of  Raising 
^weet  Clover"  as  a  soil  renovator  and  a  honey  plant.  J.  R.  Rambo 
then  demonstrated  how  to  "Introduce  Queens."  The  day  was  de- 
lightful and  the  lunch  that  Mr.  Hostetter  spread  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

H.  C.  Klinger,  Secretary. 
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Bee  Keeping  Friends: 

^7[  Do  you  when  buying  supplies,  stop  to  think  what  quality 
j]  of  goods  you  are  getting  and  what  price  you  are  paying  for 

them  ?    Do  you  know  that  the  LEAHY  MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY  of  HIGGINSVILLE,  MO.,  have  one  of 

the  most  complete  lines  of  Bee  Keeper  Supplies  ever  offered  di- 
rect from  the  factory  to  user  ? 

^TT  Our  hives  are  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  lumber  which  is 
^jy  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.     Don't  fail  to  investigate  our 

1!^^    ^i    -...virvl.Ao    VvA^y^vA    vxi««ir*l>«<>in««         -A/I  orderm  receive  our  prompt  and 
me  oi  supplies  betore  purcnasmg.  careful  atuntion 

Write  to-day  for  our  19 1 6  free  Catalogue  with  quantity  discounts 

Leahy  Manufacturing  Co. 

E.  B.  GLADISH.  Mgr. 

Higginsville,  :-:  Missouri 


J.  B.  HOLLOPETER 

ROCKTON,  CLEARFIELD  COUNTY,  PA. 

\Y/ILL  begin  shipping  his  strain  of  Italian  Queens  June  1  st  and  by  return 
mail  beginning  June  20th.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Reference,  The  DuBois  National  Bank,  DuBois,  Pa.  Prices :  Untested 
laying  queens  each.  $1.00;  five  for  $4.50;  ten  for  $8.00;  twenty  for 
$1 5.00  ;  fifty  for  $35.00 ;  one  hunered  for  $60.00. 

YOUR    ORDER    SOLICITED 


When  You  Buy 
LeAvis  Beeware 


Lewis   Quality 


You  Get 

Which  means  that  all  Lewis  Hives  are  made 
out  of  clear  white  pine  and  Lewis  Sections 
made  out  of  fine  basswood.  Material  in  these  goods  is  the  best  ob- 
tainable, selected  by  experts. 

Lewis   Workmanship     ^^^  Lewis   Factory  is  equipped 

-  with  the  latest  improved  machinery* 

constantly  watched  by  experts.  The  Lewis  head  mechanic  has  40 
years  of  bee  supply  experience;  the  superintendent  of  bee  hive  de- 
partment, 33  years;  the  superintendent  of  sections,  32  years.  These 
and  many  other  skilled  men  have  a  hand  in  all  the  Lewis  goods  you  buy. 


Lewis  Packing 


All  Lewis  Beeware  is  carefully  and  accu- 
rately packed  ~  a  patent  woven  wood  and 
wire  package  made  only  by  the  Lewis  Company  is  employed  largely 
in  packing;  this  makes  the  package  light,  compact  and  damage-proof. 

Lewis  Setvice     ^^^^^  ago  all  goods  were  shipped  direct  from 

=  the  factory  with  attending  high  freight  rates 
and  delays  during  the  honey  season  NOW  Lewis  Beeware  can  be 
obtained  almost  at  your  own  door.  Over  30  distributing  houses  car- 
rying Lewis  Beeware  by  the  carload  are  dotted  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
DEROY  TAYLOR  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 

Distribtitors  for  the  East 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Leivis  Beeware 

Watertown  Wisconsin 
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